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UNITED  NATIONS 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EUROPE 


1.  Present  Trends  in  Western  Europe 


It  is  a  serious  handicap  for  those  engaged  in  an 
analysis  of  current  economic  developments  that  only 
very  few  western  European  countries  regularly 
publish  seasonally-adjusted  indices  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  Since  the  seasonal  swings  in  industrial  activity 
are  quite  pronounced  in  all  the  western  European 
countries,  the  absence  of  seasonally-adjusted  data 
means  that  the  analysis  of  current  trends  almost 
inevitably  has  to  be  made  in  terms  of  comparisons 
between  the  present  level  of  production  and  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year.  In  a 
period,  such  as  the  present  one,  when  industrial 
production  in  nearly  all  countries  is  at  a  level  consider¬ 
ably  above  that  of  a  year  ago,  this  method  is  liable  to 
introduce  an  upward  bias  in  judgments  about  the 
most  recent  changes  in  production,  since  the  compari¬ 
son  continues  to  be  affected  by  an  expansion  which 
may  have  taken  place  many  months  ago.  Moreover, 
in  cases  where  the  rate  of  increase  each  month  over 
the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year  is 
declining,  it  is  not  possible  by  this  method  to  tell 
whether  it  is  only  the  speed  of  the  expansion  which 
is  slowing  down  or  if  the  expansion  has  ceased  com¬ 
pletely.  It  is  only  when  the  level  of  production  falls 
below  that  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Denmark,  that  it  is  realized 
that  the  upward  trend  in  production  has  been  reversed. 

For  these  reasons,  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  the 
course  of  industrial  production  in  western  Europe 
must  necessarily  be  based  on  seasonally-adjusted 
figures,  even  though  such  adjustments  are  notoriously 
difficult  and  may  be  subject  to  a  considerable  margin 
of  error.  Table  1  shows  the  result  of  a  provisional 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  seasonal  variations  from  the 


indices  of  industrial  production  for  recent  months. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  stressed  that  these  figures  must 
be  interpreted  with  caution.^ 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1955  industrial 
production  in  the  western  European  area  as  a  whole 
continued  to  expand,  although  at  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  than  in  1954.  But  the  differences  in  the  rates  of 
expansion  between  countries,  which  were  already 
fairly  pronounced  in  1954,  became  still  more  so  in 
1955.  The  expansion  in  western  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria,  which  in  1954  had  been  more  rapid  than  in  other 
countries,  gained  further  momentum  in  those  months 
of  1955  for  which  statistics  are  so  far  available.  In 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  growth  of  industrial  output  had  been 
relatively  slow  in  1954,  it  has  ceased  altogether  in 
1955.  In  Denmark  production  has  actually  been 
declining  since  the  end  of  1954.  In  France  a  shift  in 
the  trend  of  production  seems  to  have  taken  place ;  the 
fairly  rapid  rise  in  production  during  1954  appears  now 
to  have  stopped. 

As  with  the  differences  in  rates  of  expansion  be¬ 
tween  countries,  the  differences  between  industries 
also  became  more  marked  in  1955  than  they  had  been 
in  1954.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  Bulletin 
that  a  critical  situation  in  the  textile  industries  had 
developed  during  the  autumn  of  1954,  partly  because 
of  difficulties  on  export  markets  and  partly  because 
of  an  unsatisfactory  rate  of  expansion  of  domestic 
demand.  In  some  countries  the  situation  was  aggra- 


'  The  seasonal  adjustments  have  been  made  by  calculating 
ratios  to  12-month  moving  averages,  based  on  statistics  for  the 
years  1949  to  1955.  The  final  coefficients  were  obtained  after 
elimination  of  “  abnormal  ”  months  (important  strikes,  etc.). 


Table  1 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  CORRECTED  FOR  SEASONAL  VARIATIONS 


Country 

Average  monthly 

change  during 

1954“ 

1955 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Compounded 

percentage 

November-January  1954/55  =  100 

United  Kingdom 

0.5 

100 

101 

102 

102 

Denmark . 

99 

99 

98 

97 

97 

Norway . 

0.4 

100 

99 

102 

97 

99 

Sweden . 

0.4 

100 

100 

98 

100 

Finland . 

0.8 

100 

103 

108 

103 

99 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

0.9 

99 

100 

101 

104 

Belgium . 

0.9 

100 

101 

101 

102 

France . 

0.9 

100 

101 

104 

100 

Western  Germany  . 

1.2 

102 

102 

104 

106 

Austria . 

1.4 

99 

105 

107 

102 

Italy . 

0.5 

102 

100 

102 

95 

•• 

Total  .  .  . 

0.8 

101 

101 

102 

102 

103 

a  Change  during  1954  U  change  between  the  average  of  November-January  1953/54  and  the  corresponding  period  of  1954/55. 


vated  by  keen  competition  from  liberalized  imports. 
During  the  spring  the  difficulties  of  the  textile  industry 
have  further  increased.  Reductions  in  employment 
in  the  form,  either  of  more  short-time  work  or  of 
dismissals,  are  reported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  smaller 
countries,  and  even  in  western  Germany  the  textile 
industries  are  encountering  sales  difficulties. 

While  the  textile  industry  is  the  only  important 
sector  which  is  faced  with  serious  sales  difficulties  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  there  are  other 
branches  in  which  the  situation  in  the  spring  could 
hardly  be  described  as  a  boom,  the  most  important 
being  agriculture.  In  a  number  of  countries,  among 
which  are  western  Germany,  France  and  Austria, 
prices  for  pork  are  declining  owing  to  over-supply 
of  the  market,  and  in  a  number  of  other  countries 
agriculture  continues  to  suffer  from  reduced  income 
and  liquidity  after  last  year’s  bad  harvest. 

The  continued  prosperity  in  the  metal-using  indus¬ 
tries  contrasts  sharply  with  the  difficulties  in  the 
branches  just  mentioned.  The  big  investments 
planned  last  autumn  and  winter  are  now  being 
executed  and  are  helping  to  raise  activity  to  record 
levels,  not  only  in  the  metal-using  industries,  but  also 
in  the  building  industry.  This  is  true  even  in  the 
countries  which  have  taken  steps  to  curtail  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  investment. 

Although  some  price  increases  are  reported  for 
investment  goods  and  basic  materials,  the  general 


price  level  of  these  goods  continues  to  be  virtually  | 
unaffected  by  the  boom  in  activity.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  liberal  import  policy  pursued  for  these  products  ■ 
in  nearly  all  countries.  National  bottlenecks  are 
avoided  by  more  intensive  trade  among  the  western 
European  countries,  as  well  as  by  larger  imports,  } 

mainly  from  the  dollar  area,  but  also — although  in  j 

much  smaller  quantities — from  eastern  Europe. 

Western  Germany  is  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  f 
the  large  industrial  investments  undertaken  in  recent 
years.  New  or  enlarged  plants  are  continually  coming  ; 
into  operation,  and  the  sustained  expansion  of  exports  i 
of  German  capital  goods  which  is  thereby  made 
possible  contributes  to  keeping  prices  stable  in  those  ! 
European  countries  where  the  expansion  in  home  ^ 
production  has  fallen  short  of  demand.  r 

It  is  possible  that  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  accumula¬ 
tion  of  stocks,  or  perhaps  even  an  actual  reduction  / 
of  stocks,  is  now  helping  to  keep  prices  stable  in  the  j 
investment  goods  sector.  The  paucity  of  statistics  for  | 
stocks,  in  particular  stocks  of  industrial  manufactures,  | 

and  the  delays  in  their  publication  make  it  impossible  ; 
to  evaluate  the  importance  of  stock  changes  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  sales  in  western  Europe  during  the  spring  | 
of  1955.  ^  There  are  indications,  however,  that  the 
lessening  of  last  winter’s  apprehensions  about  a 
possible  inflationary  price  movement  has  caused  at 


^  Proposals  for  the  improvement  of  statistics  of  stocks  are 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Coi^erence  of  European  Statisticians  at  its 
next  meeting  in  Geneva  in  September  1935. 


Table  2 


least  a  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  stock  accumulation. 
Higher  interest  rates  and  other  measures  undertaken 
to  tighten  credit  in  a  number  of  countries  have  ob¬ 
viously  contributed  towards  this.  Although  erratic 
movements  in  monthly  trade  figures  make  it  difficult 
to  draw  any  firm  conclusions,  the  information  avail¬ 
able  about  imports  in  recent  months  seems  to  indicate 
that  no  important  speculative  increases  in  stocks  are 
taking  place. 

The  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  occupational  structure 
in  western  European  countries  is  proving  a  major 
factor  limiting  the  further  expansion  of  production. 
The  number  of  unfilled  vacancies  in  the  expanding 
branches  of  industry  is  steadily  increasing  in  nearly 
all  countries,  while  the  contracting  industries,  like 
textiles,  prefer  to  introduce  a  shorter  working  week 
rather  than  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
even  in  countries  where  other  sectors  are  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  labour.  Moreover,  in  cases  where 
labour  is  set  free,  concentration  of  the  textile  industry 
in  particular  regions  tends  to  prevent  the  smooth 
transfer  of  labour  to  other  occupations. 

The  continued  prosperity  and  increasing  demand  for 
labour  in  most  branches  of  the  economy  naturally 
tend  to  accentuate  the  upward  pressure  on  wages.  As 
could  be  expected,  the  pressure  on  wages  is  particularly 
strong  in  those  countries  where  the  scarcity  of  labour  is 
most  pronounced.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  as  can  be 
seen  from  Table  2,  wages  rose  in  the  three  months 
from  February  to  May  nearly  as  much  as  in  the 
previous  year,  and  in  Finland  and  Sweden,  too,  the 
upward  revisions  of  wages  have  been  large  this  spring. 
In  western  Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
recent  wage  increases  have  been  much  smaller. 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WAGE  RATES 
IN  INDUSTRY- 
February  1954  =  100 


Country 

1954  1 

1955 

May 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

May 

United  Kingdom  .  .  . 

102 

103 

104 

105 

109 

Sweden  b  . 

102 

102 

104 

106 

no 

Finland . 

102 

104 

103 

107  • 

France  c  . 

103 

104 

104 

108 

109 

Western  Germany  d  . 

100 

103 

104 

104 

105 

Austria . 

103 

104 

105 

105 

105 

Italy . 

100 

105 

106 

106 

106 

o  Industry  covers  mining,  manufacturing  and  building. 
b  Average  hourly  earnings,  excluding  building. 

c  Data  refer  to  the  months  of  April,  July,  October  and  January,  with  January 

1954  =■  100. 

d  The  series,  which  excludes  building,  is  taken  from  IFO  Schnelldlenst, 

No.  22,  1955,  Institut  fiir  Wirtschaft^orschung,  Munich. 

Since  the  wage  increases  have  been  largest  in  those 
countries  where  production  is  increasing  least  quickly 
and  where  the  possibility  of  absorbing  them  without 
any  major  effects  on  the  over-all  price  level  is  therefore 
smallest,  the  outcome  of  recent  wage  movements  is 
likely  to  be  a  further  deepening  of  the  split  in  economic 
conditions  between  different  European  countries. 
While  there  is  much  concern  about  the  effects  which 
the  recent  wage  revisions  may  have  on  the  competitive 
position  of  British  and  Swedish  exports,  the  hope  has 
been  expressed  in  western  Germany  that  wage  increases 
may  contribute  to  a  more  balanced  growth  of  the 
economy  by  reviving  activity  in  the  textile  sector. 


2.  The  High  Level  of  Activity  in  the  Building  and  Investment  Goods  Industries 


Prospects  for  Building  in  1955 

Activity  in  the  building  industry,  and  in  particular 
the  large  number  of  dwellings  constructed  in  recent 
years,  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  which  have 
kept  the  whole  economy  of  western  Europe  at  high 
levels.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  volume 
of  house-building  in  1955  will  be  much  different  from 
last  year,  and  to  this  will  be  added  a  considerably 
higher  level  of  industrial  building. 

The  investment  boom  at  the  end  of  1954  consider¬ 
ably  raised  demand  for  industrial  buildings  in  virtually 
all  countries.  Table  3,  which  summarizes  the  available 
information  about  authorizations  of  or  the  beginning 
of  work  on  new  building,  shows  that  the  figures  for 


industrial  building  are  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
ago  in  all  countries  included  in  the  table.  However, 
in  both  Denmark  and  Sweden  information  concerning 
the  most  recent  months  indicates  that  there  may  be 
some  decline  from  the  peak  level  of  the  end  of  1954. 

In  the  housing  field  also,  activity  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  is  on  the  decline,  as  a  result  of  various  measures 
taken  by  the  Governments  to  reduce  inflationary 
pressure.  For  the  same  reason  the  Norwegian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  recently  announced  its  intention  to  cut 
down  on  new  building  by  restricting  the  granting  of 
licences.  Because  of  the  time-lag  elapsing  between 
planning  and  actual  construction,  it  is  only  in  Denmark 
that  a  decline  in  total  building  activity  is  expected  to 
occur  in  1955. 


L 


INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING  AND  DWELLING  CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZED  OR  STARTED 

IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1955 


S  =  Starts  A  =  Authorizations 


Industrial  building  in  January- April  1955 

Dwelling  construction  in  January-April  1955 

1 

Country 

Percentage  change 
over  January-April 
1954 

Percentage  change 
over  January-April 
1952 

Percentage  change 
over  January-April 
1954 

Percentage  change 
over  January-April 
1952 

Units  built  in  1954  1 

per  1,000  inhabitants  | 

United  Kingdom  o  .  . 

A 

+66 

S 

-20* 

+  2b 

"  1 
6.9  ' 

Denmark « . 

S 

-fio 

-17 

S 

-52 

-51 

4.4  ' 

Sweden . 

Ac 

-t-17 

+53 

s 

-17 

-23 

4.6  J 

Netherlands . 

A 

+27 

s 

+  3 

-11 

6.5 

Western  Germany  << .  . 

A 

+27 

+24 

A 

-  1 

+  16 

10.1 

Switzerland . 

A 

+27  a 

+  32  a 

A 

+  6 

+35 

3.4  ! 

France  “ . 

A 

+  2 

+32 

A 

+  1 

+81 

3.8 

Italy  « . 

A 

+  16 

+46 

2.2 

a  January-March.  c  Applications  for  licences. 

b  The  low  figures  are  influenced  by  exceptionally  unfavourable  weather  in  d  Industrial  building  includes  public  building. 
March  1955.  ^  January-February. 


In  the  United  Kingdom,  western  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  where  the  number  of  houses  built  in 
1954  was  very  large,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
for  activity  to  level  off  in  1955.  In  view  of  the  efforts 
made  to  increase  house-building  in  France  the  number 
of  authorizations  granted  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955 
seems  surprisingly  low.  Care  should  be  taken,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  take  these  housing  figures  too  much  at 
their  face  value.  In  western  Germany,  and  possibly 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  average  size  of  the  dwel¬ 
ling  units  now  being  built  is  larger  than  before,  while 
in  France  and  Italy  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true,  so 
that  the  series  on  the  number  of  dwellings  started  or 
produced  are  somewhat  inadequate  indicators  of 
activity. 

Although  activity  in  house-building  in  some  of  the 
countries  mentioned  above  may  not  be  much  higher 
than  it  was  last  year,  the  general  increase  in  industrial 
building  and,  in  western  Germany,  the  expansion  of 
road  construction  tend  to  enhance  further  the  pressure 
on  building  resources.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  high 
level  of  building  activity  will  be  hampered  to  any 
significant  degree  by  shortages  of  raw  materials,  but 
in  several  countries  considerable  tightness  is  being 
felt  on  the  labour  market.  Although  the  number  of 
building  workers  has  increased  by  8  per  cent  in  France 
and  by  6  per  cent  in  western  Germany  since  last  year, 
the  shortage  of  skilled  building  labour  in  both  of 
these  countries,  and  also  in  Austria,  is  such  that  the 
possibility  of  permitting  the  immigration  of  Italian 
building  workers  is  under  discussion.  Some  countries 


have  taken  steps  to  reduce  public  building,  either  | 
in  the  summer  months  or  during  the  year  as  a  whole,  | 
and  attempts  are  being  made  to  induce  private  entre¬ 
preneurs  to  spread  their  activity  more  evenly  over  the 
year  and  to  lengthen  the  building  season. 

In  western  Germany,  the  fairly  rapid  mechanization  I 
of  the  building  industry  is  helping  to  overcome  the  j 
labour  shortage,  but  mechanization  seems  to  be 
making  slow  progress  in  a  number  of  other  countries,  | 
particularly  in  France  where  legislation  and  tradition 
have  hitherto  been  biased  towards  individual  houses  or 
small  apartment  houses.  This  has  hampered  mechani-  | 
zation  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  building  labour.  It  [ 

seems,  however,  that  the  scarcity  of  dwellings  of  the  j 

traditional  type  is  beginning  to  disappear  and  a  shift  i 
is  envisaged  towards  apartment  houses  of  a  more  [ 
standardized  and  cheaper  type  which  may  lend  them-  | 
selves  more  readily  to  mechanized  methods  of  con-  | 
struction.  f 

Indications  of  a  beginning  of  saturation  of  the  > 
market  for  certain  types  of  dwellings  can  be  found  * 
not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Italy  and  the  United  i 
Kingdom.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  lowering  of  | 
subsidies  on  municipal  housing  may  reflect  a  fall  in  the  | 
outstanding  demand  for  houses.  In  western  Germany  [ 
the  abolition  of  fiscal  privileges  for  housing  as  from  ' 
1  January  and  some  increase  in  building  costs  may  have  | 
somewhat  dampened  the  incentive  to  build  new  houses, 
but  there  are  no  signs  so  far  that  this  has  reduced  ! 
planned  housing  activity.  | 


The  Tendency  towards  Equalization  of  Rents 

With  the  gradual  easing  of  the  housing  shortage 
most  western  European  countries  are  making  prepa¬ 
rations  to  decontrol  rents  by  raising  controlled  rents 
nearer  to  the  level  of  rents  in  new  buildings.  The 
following  figures  summarize  recent  or  proposed  rent 
increases  and  their  effects  on  the  cost  of  living  for 
working  class  families  in  rent-controlled  houses  : 


Percentage 

Effect  of  per- 

Starting 

Per  cent 

share  of  rent  in 

mitted  increases 

Country 

date 

increase 

expenditure  of 

on  cost  of  living 

in  rent 

working-class 

of  working- 

tenants 

class  tenants 

affected 

United  Kingdom 

1954 

0-40 

8 

o 

1 

Denmark  .... 

»  .... 

1955  1 

1956  1 

27 

}  * 

Norway  .... 

1954 

11 

8 

1 

Sweden  .... 

.  1955 

5  -  14 

8 

0.5  -  1 

Netherlands  .  . 

1954 

17-29 

}  « 

1  -  2 

»  .  . 

.  1955 

5 

0.5 

Western  Germany 

,  1955 

10-20 

10 

1  -2 

Switzerland  .  .  . 

.  1954 

5 

13 

0.5 

France . 

.  1954 

14 

1 

0.5 

»  . 

.  1955 

121/2 

4 

0.5 

»  . 

.  1956 

11 

0.5 

Italy . 

.  1955 

20 

0.5 

» . 

.  1956 

20 

0.5 

Greece . 

.  1955 

20 

2.5 

»  . 

.  1956 

50 

6.0 

In  Norway  the  rent  increase  of  one-ninth  per¬ 
mitted  last  year  covers  only  houses  built  prior  to  1930. 
The  rent  increase  permitted  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  the  Housing  Repairs  and  Rents  Act  of  1954  implies 
increases  in  rents  of  up  to  about  40  per  cent  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  necessary  repairs  are  carried  out ;  but  it 
seems  that  so  far  only  a  few  increases  have  taken  place. 
In  Denmark  part  of  the  increases  permitted  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  repairs  and  taxation.  A  similar  proposal 
in  the  Netherlands  was  finally  dropped.  Following  the 
increase  of  17  to  29  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  1954 
rents  are  to  be  increased  this  year  by  another  5  per 
cent.  Proposals  for  rent  increases  in  western  Germany, 
varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent  according  to  the 
amenities  of  the  dwellings,  are  in  an  advanced  state 
of  parliamentary  discussion  ;  Austria  is  likewise 
planning  to  raise  controlled  rents.  Rents  charged  for 
old  houses  in  Italy,  which  have  been  reduced  by 
inflation  to  very  low  levels  in  real  terms,  will  now  be 
raised  by  20  per  cent  per  annum  until  1960.  In  France, 
the  system  of  periodic  rent  increases  inaugurated  in 
1948  is  still  in  effect. 

Two  things  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  order  to  see 
these  rent  increases  in  their  proper  perspective.  First, 
these  increases  apply  only  to  controlled  rents  for  old, 
usually  pre-war,  houses,  which  make  up  only  part  of 


the  total  housing  stock  and  of  rented  dwellings. 
Obviously,  the  smaller  this  part,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total,  the  less  will  be  the  impact  of  the  rent 
increases  on  the  general  cost  of  living.  Secondly,  the 
seemingly  large  percentage  increases  in  rent  are  being 
applied  in  some  cases  to  an  exceedingly  low  level  of 
rents.  In  Italy  and  France,  for  example,  controlled 
rents  are  not  more  than  2  and  4  per  cent  respectively, 
of  working-class  incomes.  Even  large  annual  increases 
in  percentage  terms  may  therefore  have  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  impact  on  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
people  concerned. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  above,  the  permitted 
rent  increases  will  in  virtually  all  cases  result  in  no 
more  than  a  1  or  2  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  families  affected.  It  is  clear  that  these 
increases  in  controlled  rents  cannot  be  expected  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  consumer  goods  in  the  present 
period  of  wage  increases,  even  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  sliding-scale  arrangement  for  wages.  An 
important  effect  will  perhaps  be  to  induce  some  single 
persons  to  move  into  rented  rooms  instead  of  occupy¬ 
ing  full  dwellings  which  they  may  have  been  keeping 
only  because  of  the  low  level  of  controlled  rents.  By 
improving  the  efficiency  of  utilization  of  the  stock  of 
dwellings  the  rent  increases  may  thus  reduce  the  total 
demand  for  dwelling  units  and  bring  the  market  for 
dwellings  one  step  nearer  to  equilibrium. 

The  Metal-using  Industries 

Up-to-date  or  forward-looking  information  about 
the  course  of  investment  outside  the  building  sector 
is  very  scarce.  Chart  1  presents  the  best  available 
series  of  statistics  of  orders  and  deliveries  in  the 
investment  goods  industries.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
chart,  the  most  recent  information  at  the  time  of 
writing  ranged  from  December  1954  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  March  1955  for  Belgium  and  western  Ger¬ 
many.  This  means  that  statistics  of  orders  are  consider¬ 
ably  more  out-of-date  than  statistics  of  industrial 
production,  for  which  most  countries  had  already 
published  figures  for  April  and  some  for  May.  The 
figures  of  orders  for  western  Germany  show  no  sign 
of  any  slackening  in  the  very  high  rate  of  expansion 
of  the  investment  goods  industries.  Orders  for  exports 
are  running  at  higher  and  higher  levels,  and  orders 
for  the  home  market  are  also  large  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  decline  from  the  extraordinary  level  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  influenced  by  the  cessation  of  tax  facilities,  was 
to  be  expected.  The  much  less  comprehensive  figures 
shown  for  the  other  countries  also  give  the  impression 
that  the  trend  continues  to  be  favourable,  but  the  series 
are  too  erratic  to  permit  any  firm  conclusions. 


Chart  1 
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Table  4 


PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN  METAL-USING  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1955 


Production  in  1st  quarter  1955 

Employment  in  March  1955 

Percentage  change 
over  1 

4th  quarter  1954o  | 

Percentage  change 
over 

1  1st  quarter  1954 

Percentage  change 
over 

Ist  quarter  1952 

Percentage  change 
over 

December  1954 

Percentage  change 
over 

March  1954 

Percentage  change 
over 

March  1952 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

+  1  1 

+\0 

+  17 

+  1.2 

+  5 

+  8 

Denmark . 

-f-  7 

+  13 

Sweden . 

+0.8 

+  5 

-  3 

Netherlands  .... 

+  2 

+22 

+50 

+21* 

Belgium . 

-1-  1 

+  7 

+  7 

+0.6 

+  4 

-  1 

France . 

-1-  2 

+  19 

+  14 

+  1.1 

+  3 

— 

Switzerland  .... 

+  1.0 

+  8 

+  5 

.Italy . 

+  9 

+  8 

+31 

+  1.7  e 

+  4c 

+  9c 

Finland . 

— 

+  6 

-  6 

Austria . 

+  5 

+34 

+  14 

Western  Germany 

-1-  8 

+25 

+44 

+  1.2 

+  11 

+24 

a  Seasonally  adjusted.  b  December  1954  over  December  1951.  c  February  1955  over  December  1954,  February  1954  and  1952. 


For  lack  of  better  information,  actual  activity  in  In  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  present  production 
the  metal-using  industries  may  be  taken  as  a  crude  boom  in  the  metal-using  industries  on  the  economies 

indicator  of  future  investment  activity,  in  spite  of  the  of  the  various  European  countries,  it  should,  moreover, 

fact  that  production  of  passenger  cars  and  other  dur-  be  considered  to  what  extent  the  expansion  is  due  to 

able  consumer  goods  weighs  heavily  in  the  total.  As  an  increase  in  investment  and  the  consumption  of 

can  be  seen  from  Table  4,  western  Germany,  Austria  durable  goods  in  the  country  itself  or  to  an  enlargement 

and  Italy  show  a  particularly  favourable  development  of  normal  commercial  export  markets,  or  to  what 

during  the  first  months  of  1955,  as  compared  with  the  extent  the  boom  has  been  caused  by  special  factors 

end  of  1954,  and  in  western  Germany  the  rapid  such  as  orders  for  military  equipment  sold  on  off- 

increase  in  production  continued  during  the  months  shore  or  similar  arrangements, 

of  April  and  May,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  table. 

Recent  rates  of  increase  in  activity  in  other  countries  The  Importance  of  Off-shore  Orders  the  to  Metal-using 
have  been  much  more  moderate.  But  the  importance  Industries 
of  the  investment  boom  should  not,  of  course,  be 

measured  only  by  its  speed  in  the  most  recent  months.  Since  the  start  of  United  States  off-shore  purchases 
When  account  is  taken  of  the  rate  of  increase  over  the  amount  of  orders  received  by  Euro¬ 
last  three  years,  as  is  also  done  in  Table  4,  it  is  evident  Pean  countries  has  been  about  $31/2  billion,  of  which 

that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  that  has  occurred  in  nearly  $2  billion  was  ordered  between  the  middle  of 

Austria  in  1954  and  1955  has  served  only  to  regain  and  the  middle  of  1953.  Since  then,  orders  for 

the  level  of  activity  in  the  metal-using  industries  which  off-shore  deliveries  have  been  slowly  tapering  off. 

prevailed  before  the  1952-53  recession ;  on  the  other  Off-shore  orders  placed  under  the  Mutual  Defense 

hand,  in  western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  a  Assistance  Progranune,  which  in  the  period  from  1951 

large  expansion  of  the  metal-using  industries  has  to  the  middle  of  1954  have  accounted  for  nearly  80  per 

taken  place.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  both  orders,  seem  to  have  fallen  to  about 

these  countries  the  level  of  employment  is  more  than  million  in  1954-55  ;  in  1955-56  no  new  off-shore 

20  per  cent,  and  production  45  to  50  per  cent,  higher  orders  under  this  programme  are  expected,  except 

than  at  the  beginning  of  1952.  The  employment  figures  P^^haps  $100  million  for  aeroplanes  in  the  United 

indicate  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland  and  Kingdom. 

Italy  also  a  real  increase  in  the  capacity  of  this  industry  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5,  France  has  received 
has  taken  place,  although  on  a  much  smaller  scale  much  larger  amounts  of  off-shore  orders  than  any  other 

than  in  western  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  The  country.  Of  the  total  orders  placed,  France  has 

relatively  high  rate  of  increase  in  production  in  France  received  about  40  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  23  per 

represents  mainly  increased  activity  within  the  already  cent,  Italy  15  per  cent  and  Belgium  6  per  cent.  More- 

existing  industrial  framework.  over,  a  considerable  part  of  the  orders  awarded  to 
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Table  5 

ORDERS  PLACED  FOR  OFF-SHORE  DELIVERY 


Millions  of  dollars 


Country 

Orders  placed  up 
to  the  end  of  June  1954 

Mutual  Defence 
Assistance  Programme 

U.S. 

troop 

support 

Mutual 

Defence 

Assistance 

Programme 

Total 

1951/52 

1952/53 

1953/54 

France . 

296 

1040 

1336 

332 

693 

23 

United  Kingdom  . 

115 

635 

750 

69 

381 

193 

Italy . 

35 

455 

490 

141 

241 

93 

Belgium . 

48 

143 

191 

18 

89 

38 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

43 

79 

122 

39 

52 

3 

Western  Germany  . 

57 

19 

76 

7 

4 

8 

Deiunark . 

36 

17 

53 

6 

10 

1 

Switzerland  .... 

45 

44 

89 

— 

50 

6 

Others . 

37 

128 

165 

17 

76 

30 

Total  .  .  . 

712  a 

2  560 

3  272 

629 

1596 

395 

Sources :  1951/52 — The  Financial  Times,  19  October  1953,  quoting  a 
statement  by  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  States  European  Command; 
1953/54  and  total — tee  Statement  by  General  Orval  R.  C<mk  on  4  October 
1954  reproduced  in  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Washington.  18  October 
1954. 

Note.  —  As  the  figures  have  been  taken  from  two  different  sources,  there 
are  small  discrepancies  between  the  second  column  and  the  sum  of  the  last  three. 
a  Of  which  217  in  1953/54. 


France  were  negotiated  at  an  early  date  and,  partly 
for  that  reason,  France  has  already  delivered  a  greater 
share  of  its  total  orders  than  other  countries.  As 
shown  by  Table  6,  which  shows  deliveries  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Programme,^  goods  to  a 
value  of  about  $900  million  had  been  delivered  by 
the  end  of  1954,  of  which  France  accounted  for  about 
$500  million.  For  all  the  countries  together,  roughly 
one-third  of  the  off-shore  orders  under  this  programme 
had  therefore  been  delivered  at  the  end  of  1954;  but 
France  had  already  delivered  one-half,  while  Italy  had 
delivered  less  than  one-third,  the  United  Kingdom 
only  one-fourth,  and  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
about  10  per  cent. 

Obviously  some  of  the  off-shore  purchases  delivered 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Programme 
involve  goods  that  are  not  produced  by  the  metal-using 
industries,  but  this  part  must  be  so  small  that  it  is 
possible  by  comparing  the  total  amount  of-  these 
off-shore  deliveries  with  production  in  the  engineering 
industries  to  obtain  a  rough  impression  of  their 


^  Information  is  not  available  about  deliveries  under  the 
United  States  troop  support  programme. 


importance  to  the  activity  of  these  industries.®  This 
is  done  in  Table  6.  Because  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  arriving  at  reliable  estimates  of  the  gross  value  of 
industrial  production  free  of  duplication,  the  per¬ 
centage  figures  shown  in  the  table  can  only  be  taken  as 
representing  very  roughly  the  orders  of  magnitude 
involved.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  nevertheless,  that 
the  off-shore  purchases  have  been,  and  for  some 
time  will  continue  to  be,  of  much  larger  importance 
to  the  engineering  industries  of  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium  than  to  the  industries  of  the  other  countries. 
Even  if  account  is  taken  of  off-shore  deliveries  from 
other  industries,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  all  deliveries  from  the  French  and  Italian 
engineering  industries  in  the  year  1954  consisted  of 
off-shore  deliveries,  while  they  probably  accounted  for 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  British  deliveries  and,  in  the 
case  of  western  Germany,  a  mere  fraction  of  one  per 
cent. 

When  these  figures  are  compared  with  the  changes 
in  the  activity  of  the  engineering  industries  presented 
in  Table  4,  it  can  be  seen  that,  while  off-shore  orders 
have  obviously  contributed  very  little  to  the  17  per  cent 
rise  in  the  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  engineering 
industries  since  1952,  and  virtually  nothing  at  all  to  the 
45  to  50  per  cent  rise  in  western  German  and  Dutch 
production,  they  have  accounted  for  a  sizable  part  of 
the  14  per  cent  rise  in  French  production  and  the  7  per 
cent  increase  in  Belgian  production.  In  the  case  of 
Italy,  where  the  output  of  the  engineering  industries 
is  about  one-third  higher  than  in  1952,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  is  mainly  due  to  factors  other  than  off-shore 
orders  ;  but  it  would  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
these  orders  have  accounted  for  a  significant  share 
of  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
year.  Another  way  of  measuring  the  importance  of 
the  off-shore  deliveries  is  to  compare  them  not  with 
production,  but  with  exports.  Such  a  comparison 
gives  the  result  that  while  off-shore  deliveries  in  1954 
seem  to  have  corresponded  to  about  one-third  of 
French  and  Italian  exports  of  products  of  the  metal¬ 
using  industries,  they  seem  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  only  about  3  per  cent  of  these  exports  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  much  less  still  in  the  case 
of  western  Germany.® 


*  The  over-statement  of  the  importance  to  the  metal-using 
industries  of  off-shore  purchases  obtained  by  this  comparison 
is  at  least  partly  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
orders  under  the  U.S.  troop  support  programme,  which  are 
excluded  from  the  table,  are  placed  with  the  metal-using 
industries. 

®  Exact  estimates  of  the  proportion  of  off-shore  deliveries  to 
total  engineering  exports  cannot  be  made,  because  it  is  not 
known  to  what  extent  off-shore  deliveries  are  included  in  export 
returns. 
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Table  6 

OFF-SHORE  DELIVERIES  UNDER  THE  MUTUAL  DEFENCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMME 


Millions  of  dollars  and  percentages 


(Zlountry 

Deliveries 

Total  up  to 

in  millions 

Year 

1952 

of  dollars 

Year 

1953 

Year 

1954 

Deliveries  as  a  percentage 
of  total  engineering  output" 

Outstanding 
orders  as  a 
percentage  of 
engineering 
output"  in  1954 

June 

1954 

Dec. 

1954 

1953  and 

1st  half  1954 

Year 

1954 

France . 

357 

(500)  c 

2: 

>5 

(275) 

5.5 

15 

United  Kingdom  .... 

117 

1576 

2b 

506 

0.5 

4 

Italy . 

99 

\b 

616 

1326 

4.5 

15  to  20 

Belgium . 

13 

2.5 

30  to  35 

Netherlands . 

10 

(250)  c 

1.0 

10 

6 

0.1 

0.3 

15 

Total  . 

617 

(900)  c 

15  d 

300 

1 

(525) 

(1.5) 

2  to  2.5 

6  to  6.5 

Sources:  For  deliveries  of  off-shore  orders:  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  March  1953,  April  1954  and  April  1955; 
The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Washington,  18  October  1954;  United 
Kingdom  Balance  of  Payments  1946  to  1954  (No.  2),  H.M.S.O.,  London; 
Relazione  Generale  sulla  Situazione  Economica  del  Paese  (1954),  Rome, 
March  1955.  For  engineering  production:  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1954, 
Chart  6;  Table  12;  and  Appendix  B  (p.  278). 

Note.  —  Figures  for  deliveries  given  in  parentheses  are  estimates  derived 
from  ofRcial  statements  giving  percentages  of  orders  delivered,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  a  certain  margin  of  error.  Since  not  all  of  the  off-shore  deliveries 


are  produced  by  the  engineering  industries,  the  percentages  given  in  the  last 
three  columns  of  the  table  are  somewhat  overstated. 

a  Gross  value  of  production  of  the  metal-using  industries  net  of  duplication. 
b  The  figures  represent  payments,  which  up  to  the  end  of  June  1954  amounted 
to  8118  million  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  8115  million  for  Italy, 
c  Up  to  the  end  of  1954  France  had  delivered  almost  one-half  and  other 
countries  27  per  cent  of  the  contracts  awarded  to  them,  according  to  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  April  1955,  page  11. 
d  Payments  during  1952  amounted  to  880  million,  of  which  865  million  to 
France.  Cf.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  March  1953,  page  18. 


It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  work  has  already 
progressed  on  the  orders  that  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  but  it  is  clear  that  with  $1^  billion  of 
orders  still  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1954  there  will 
be  sufficient  work  to  sustain  a  continued  high  level  of 
activity  during  at  least  the  whole  of  1955  in  several 
branches  of  the  engineering  industry.  According  to 
one  press  report,  95  per  cent  of  total  orders  should 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1955.^  Information  is 
contradictory  on  this  point,  however,®  and  in  view 
of  the  very  large  amount  of  orders  still  outstanding 
in  some  countries  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they 
can  be  finished  so  quickly.  Since  France  still  had 
$500  million  worth  of  off-shore  orders  outstanding  at 
the  beginning  of  1955,  it  seems  rather  surprising  that 
concern  is  already  expressed  about  the  unfavourable 
effects  of  the  expiration  of  the  off-shore  orders  on  the 
French  economy.  It  may  be  that  this  is  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  progranunes  for  delivery  of  munitions 


’  Journal  of  Commerce,  28  March  1955. 

-  For  instance,  The  Financial  Times  of  12  May  1955  reports 
that  United  Kingdom  deliveries  will  be  completed  only  at  the 
end  of  1957,  and  the  French  balance-of-payments  estimates 
foresee  payments  of  about  8250  million  for  off-shore  purchases 
in  each  of  the  years  1955  and  1956. 


have  already  been  finished  and  that  certain  plants 
outside  the  big  industrial  regions  have  had  to  lay  off 
workers. 

In  an  evaluation  of  the  prospective  markets  for  the 
metal-using  industries  in  western  Europe,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  future  deliveries  to  a  western  German  army 
should  be  taken  into  account.  A  contract  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  beginning  of  July  1955  which  involves 
the  acquisition  by  western  Germany  of  $1  billion 
worth  of  United  States  equipment  from  military 
stocks  in  Europe.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether 
all  this  equipment  will  have  to  be  paid  for  later.  To 
the  extent  that  payments  are  made,  they  will  be  in 
D-Marks  or  other  European  currencies.  Additional 
equipment  is  expected  to  be  ordered,  not  only  in 
western  Germany  itself,  but  also  in  other  European 
countries.  It  is  possible  that  the  western  German 
Government,  which  is  concerned  about  avoiding 
over-full  utilization  of  German  capacity  with  possible 
repercussions  on  price  stability  and  risk  of  loss  of 
export  markets,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  purchase 
considerable  amounts  of  military  equipment  in  other 
European  countries.  This  would  also  help  to  keep 
demand  for  German  civilian  export  goods  at  a  con¬ 
tinued  high  level  in  these  countries. 
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3.  The  Effects  of  Liberalization  of  Dollar  Imports 


The  Shift  towards  Dollar  Imports 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  pressure  on  European 
resources  has  been  eased  by  the  more  liberal  import 
policy  pursued  in  most  European  countries  during 
the  industrial  upswing.  As  is  shown  in  Chart  2,  total 
imports  of  western  European  countries,  both  from  the 
dollar  area  and  from  each  other,  have  been  expanding 
rapidly  during  the  autumn,  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1954-55.  By  contrast,  the  boom  in  European 
imports  has  affected  the  overseas  non-dollar  countries 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In  the  first  four  months 
of  1955,  western  Europe’s  imports  from  these  countries 
were  only  6  per  cent  higher  than  they  had  been  a  year 
earlier,  while  imports  from  the  dollar  area  rose  by 
nearly  50  per  cent  and  intra-European  trade  by  more 
than  15  per  cent.  In  view  of  the  small  reserves  of 
foreign  exchange  normally  held  by  the  overseas  non¬ 
dollar  countries  and  the  fact  that  their  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  relatively  depressed  until  last 
December,  it  is  not  surprising  that  progress  in  western 
Europe’s  exports  to  this  group  of  countries  has  been 
only  moderate.  No  significant  changes  have  therefore 
taken  place  in  western  Europe’s  trade  balance  with 
these  countries. 

The  chart  also  shows  that  the  big  increase  in  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  has  been  accompanied  by  only  a 
small  rise  in  exports  to  that  area.  As  mentioned 
in  the  previous  issue  of  this  Bulletin,  exports  to  the 
United  States  expanded  for  some  products  during  the 
winter  of  1954-55,  but  this  increase  was  moderate 
compared  with  the  large  rise  in  United  States  exports 
to  Europe.  The  gap  between  dollar  imports  and  dollar 
exports  has  therefore  grown  very  considerably.  The 
size  of  this  import  gap  is  overstated  in  the  chart, 
because  imports  are  measured  c.i.f.,  but  it  is  probably 
now  running  at  a  level  of  more  than  $200  million  per 
month  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  which  means  that  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  a  year  ago.^ 

Virtually  all  western  European  countries  have  taken 
part  in  the  increase  in  imports  from  the  dollar  area, 
although  to  a  widely  varying  extent.  It  can  be  seen 
from  Table  7  that  the  rise  between  the  first  quarter  of 
1954  and  the  same  period  of  1955  amounted  to  be- 

*  According  to  the  United  States  balance-of-payments  statis¬ 
tics,  which  are  on  an  f.o.b.  basis,  but  which  include  European 
deliveries  of  “  off-shore  purchases  ”  as  European  exports,  the 
trade  deficit  of  Europe  with  the  United  States  has  grown  from 
$256  million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954  to  $546  million  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1955.  Although  some  of  this  deterioration 
was  offset  by  higher  military  expenditure  of  other  types  in 
Europe,  the  current  account  balance  turned  from  a  surplus  of 
$57  million  to  a  deficit  of  $167  million. 


tween  40  and  60  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  western  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
some  Scandinavian  countries,  less  than  20  per  cent  in 
Switzerland  and  Belgium  and  10  per  cent  or  less  in 
France  and  Italy.  These  differences  between  countries 
suggest  that  the  main  explanation  for  the  rise  in 
European  imports  from  the  dollar  area  is  to  be  found 
in  the  measures  taken  to  liberalize  dollar  imports. 
The  countries  in  which  dollar  imports  rose  only 
moderately  are,  on  the  one  hand,  those  in  which 
restrictions  on  dollar  imports  were  practically  non¬ 
existent  during  the  whole  of  the  period  here  considered 
(Switzerland  and  Belgium)  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  countries  which  have  taken  very  limited  steps, 
if  any,  towards  liberalization  of  dollar  imports  (France 
and  Italy). 

The  countries  in  which  dollar  imports  have  risen 
most  are  those  which  have  followed  a  policy  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  dollar  restrictions.  This  liberalization  has 
taken  place  either  by  much  freer — or  even  fully 
automatic — granting  of  import  licences  for  dollar 
goods,  or  by  the  elimination  of  the  licence  system 
itself  for  many  commodities.  The  first  method  is 
being  used  by  Finland,  Norway  and  Austria.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  not  committing  the  governments 
to  measures  which  would  be  difficult  to  retract  should 
the  resulting  increase  in  dollar  imports  prove  more 
serious  than  had  been  foreseen. 

Formal  liberalization  of  dollar  imports  through  the 
introduction  of  dollar  “  free  lists  ”  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  western  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden.  By  successive  stages  over  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  this  process  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
commodities  accounting  for  85  to  90  per  cent  of  pri¬ 
vate  imports  of  these  countries  from  the  dollar  area  in 
1953  are  free  of  restrictions.*  In  the  United  Kingdom 
a  series  of  Uberalization  measures,  concentrated 
mainly  on  raw  materials  and  crude  foodstuffs,  has 
brought  the  percentage  to  over  50.  In  Greece  over 
half  of  dollar  imports  are  now  free  from  restrictions 
and  in  Denmark  about  one-third. 

The  formal  liberalization  of  dollar  trade  started 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  early  as  the  winter  of 

*  The  Treasurer-General  of  the  Netherlands  stated  in  a  recent 
speech  in  London  that  the  Netherlands  had  liberalized  its  dollar 
imports  to  about  the  same  extent  as  its  imports  from  the  OEEC 
countries — i.e.,  by  about  90  per  cent.  The  S.I.T.C.  groups  that 
have  been  entirely  or  mainly  liberalized  accounted  for  a  little 
over  half  of  total  dollar  imports  in  1953  and  for  about  55  per  cent 
in  1954.  The  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
liberalization  percentage  of  commodities  that  have  not  been 
formally  liberalized  but  for  which  licences  are  now  granted  more 
freely. 
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Table  7 

IMPORTS  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  FROM  THE  DOLLAR  AREA 
Millions  of  dollars  and  percentage  increases 


Country 

First 

quarter 

1954 

Second 

quarter 

1954 

Third 

quarter 

1954 

Fourth 

quarter 

1954 

First 

quarter 

1955 

Percentage  increase 
between 

first  quarter  1954  and 
first  quarter  1955 

Millions  of  dollars 

United  Kingdom . 

361 

400 

448 

526 

583 

-1-  61 

Western  Germany . 

160 

207 

197 

269 

259 

-1-  62 

Netherlands . 

107 

101 

120 

145 

150 

+  40 

Sweden . 

43 

50 

48 

55 

65 

-1-  51 

Denmark . 

15 

13 

15 

24 

22 

-1-  47 

Norway . 

32 

34 

36 

39 

44 

+  38 

Finland  . 

5 

7 

11 

15 

10 

4-100 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

95 

103 

98 

91 

112 

4-  18 

France  . 

117 

120 

122 

125 

129 

4-  10 

Switzerland . 

55 

66 

58 

64 

65 

4-  18 

Austria . 

19 

17 

13 

21 

24 

4-  26 

Italy . 

105 

64 

82 

91 

107 

-f  2 

Greece . 

10 

19 

12 

12 

(18) 

4-  80 

Portugal . 

7 

6 

11 

8 

6 

-  14 

Turkey . 

15 

21 

17 

20 

33 

4-120 

Total  of  countries  listed  .  .  . 

1  146 

1  228 

1  288 

1  505 

1  627 

-f  42 

1952-53,  in  the  Netherlands  and  western  Germany  in 
the  winter  of  1953-54,  and  in  Sweden  in  October  1954. 
The  over-all  eifects  of  the  first  liberalization  measures 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  not  very  large,  and  some 
of  the  early  steps  became  of  real  importance  only  when 
the  boom  pushed  up  demand  for  imports  towards  the 
end  of  1954.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  share  of  the  dollar 
area  in  total  copper  imports  remained  virtually  un¬ 
changed  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  after  liberaliza¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  first  four  months  of  1955  the  share  of 
the  dollar  area  went  up  from  about  20  to  nearly  30 
per  cent.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  the  effects 
of  dollar  liberalization  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  countries,  have  been  both  immediate 
and  large. 

The  value  and  share  of  dollar  imports  of  the  more 
important  liberalized  commodities,  together  with 
total  imports  from  the  dollar  area,  are  shown  in  Table  8 
for  western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  As  can  be  seen,  liberalized 
imports  have  increased  by  much  more  than  other 
imports  since  1953.  The  very  considerable  increase 
in  non-liberalized  imports  in  the  Netherlands  is  due  to 
“  informal  ”  dollar  liberalization — that  is,  more  liberal 


granting  of  licences.  Thus  three-fifths  of  the  increase 
in  non-liberalized  imports  since  1953  has  been 
accounted  for  by  oil-seeds  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
which  have  not  been  formally  liberalized.  In  the  other 
countries,  restrictions  on  a  number  of  products, 
both  government-traded  and  privately  imported,  were 
also  relaxed  without  formal  liberalization,  with  the 
result  that  imports  increased  very  sharply  :  this  is 
true  of  sugar  and  motor  cars  in  Sweden,  and  of 
synthetic  rubber,  chemicals,  machinery  and  certain 
wood  products  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  dollar  imports,  particularly 
affecting  the  United  Kingdom,  consists  of  basic 
materials  such  as  coal,  steel,  scrap  and  wood-pulp, 
which  are  in  short  supply  in  Europe  owing  to  the 
failure  of  European  basic  industries  to  meet  fully  the 
expanding  demands  during  the  economic  upswing. 
Another,  but  relatively  small,  part  of  the  increase 
in  imports  is  due  to  increased  purchases  of  United 
States  manufactures,  such  as  machinery  and  chemi¬ 
cals,  in  place  of  European  products.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  the  shift  in  purchases  of  raw  materials 
and  foodstuff's  from  overseas  non-dollar  countries  to 
the  dollar  area.  The  shift  was  particularly  large  in  the 
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Table  8 

EFFECT  OF  LIBERALIZATION  OF  DOLLAR  IMPORTS  IN  WESTERN  GERMANY, 
THE  NETHERLANDS,  SWEDEN  AND  THE  LWITED  KINGDOM 

Millions  of  dollars  and  percentages 


Imports  from  the  dollar  area  in  Percentage  share  of  imports  from 

millions  of  dollars  the  dollar  area  in  total  imports 


Year  | 

January-March 

Year  | 

January-March  | 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1955 

Change  in 
percentage 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1955 

Western  Germany 

Hides  and  skins . 

2.8 

12.6 

2.7 

4.4 

-t- 

60 

5 

23 

21 

27 

Wood-pulp  . 

3.2 

8.5 

1.1 

3.7 

-h 

242 

8 

14 

10 

22 

Cotton . 

70.6 

121.1 

25.2 

37.1 

+ 

47 

34 

47 

38 

53 

Steel  scrap . 

0.2 

12.5 

— 

11.4 

2 

45 

— 

66 

Chemicals . 

21.8 

40.0 

7.9 

11.6 

+ 

46 

32 

36 

36 

37 

Copper . 

18.7 

74.2 

11.8 

22.8 

+ 

94 

19 

43 

42 

45 

Nickel . 

0.6 

3.4 

2.6 

-f2  500 

7 

19 

4 

40 

Aluminium  . 

2.1 

11.0 

1.3 

4.4 

-f- 

242 

21 

51 

34 

58 

Machinery  other  than  electric . 

17.1 

25.5 

4.5 

-t- 

146 

22 

25 

22 

36 

Other  liberalized  groups . 

128.4 

157.5 

-1- 

30 

12 

13 

12 

11 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

265.5 

466.3 

85.6 

149.4 

-1- 

74 

16 

23 

20 

25 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups . 

376.4 

348.3 

71.7 

101.1 

-1- 

41 

18 

14 

13 

14 

Total  imports . 

641.9 

157.3 

250.5 

4- 

59 

17 

18 

16 

19 

Netherlands 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 

12.8 

17.3 

4.3 

5.1 

-f 

19 

34 

36 

43 

42 

Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

2.1 

4.2 

0.5 

1.5 

202 

8 

14 

9 

18 

Cotton . 

29.3 

38.5 

10.3 

15.9 

-1- 

55 

^Ktib 

61 

63 

68 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

10.0 

17.1 

4.2 

3.4 

— 

20 

11 

15 

16 

10 

Crude  petroleum . 

0.6 

21.6 

3.6 

10.9 

+ 

200 

— 

bTi^H 

7 

18 

Petroleum  products . 

10.2 

12.7 

2.8 

2.5 

— 

12 

22 

20 

13 

Chemicals . 

8.4 

17.7 

3.1 

5.8 

+ 

89 

8 

13 

10 

15 

Paper  and  paperboard  . 

0.1 

2.1 

0.1 

1.2 

-i-1  200 

— 

6 

1 

12 

Textiles . 

1.7 

3.8 

0.9 

1.0 

+ 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

10.6 

21.4 

5.5 

4.4 

— 

19 

15 

24 

28 

21 

Machinery  other  than  electric . 

21.0 

34.2 

9.2 

9.5 

-1- 

4 

12 

16 

18 

16 

Other  liberalized  groups . 

64.1 

64.1 

14.3 

20.8 

-t- 

45 

9 

7 

8 

9 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

170.9 

254.7 

58.8 

82.0 

-1- 

40 

10 

13 

13 

15 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups . 

168.2 

219.8 

48.6 

68.1 

-1- 

40 

25 

27 

25 

31  ' 

Total  imports . 

339.1 

474.5 

107.4 

150.1 

-f 

40 

14 

17 

16 

19 

Sweden 

Foodstuffs . 

25.1 

38.2 

6.7 

13.3 

+ 

98 

10 

13 

9 

17 

Rubber  and  products . 

1.6 

2.0 

0.4 

0.8 

+ 

100 

8 

8 

7 

12 

Wood  and  paper  and  products . 

1.4 

1.6 

0.2 

0.7 

+ 

200 

5 

4 

4 

9 

Textile  fibres . 

11.8 

14.1 

3.7 

5.4 

JL. 

45 

21 

25 

24 

33 

Non-metallic  minerals  excl.  coal  and  petroleum 

2.0 

4.2 

0.6 

1.2 

4- 

107 

6 

11 

10 

16 

Chemicals . 

6.7 

9.1 

1.7 

3.4 

-1- 

99 

7 

8 

7 

11 

Iron  and  steel  and  products . 

7.7 

9.7 

B  1 

-b 

17 

7 

7 

11 

8 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

3.5 

6.7 

K 1 

-b 

131 

5 

7 

6 

10 

Machinery  other  than  electric . 

23.0 

23.3 

K  1 

-b 

46 

17 

16 

14 

19 

Land  transport  equipment . 

16.1 

19.6 

3.2 

8.3 

+ 

159 

17 

14 

13 

19 

Scientific  and  other  instruments . 

2.4 

2.9 

0.7 

1.1 

-b 

56 

7 

8 

8 

10 

Other  liberalized  groups . 

26.8 

25.8 

7.3 

7.3 

-b 

1 

6 

6 

8 

6 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

128.1 

157.2 

33.9 

55.4 

+ 

64 

9 

10 

9 

13 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups . 

48.4 

38.3 

8.8 

9.8 

-b 

11 

26 

19 

19 

17 

Total  imports . 

176.5 

195.5 

42.7 

65.2 

-b 

53 

11 

11 

10 

United  Kingdom 

January-April 

1  January-April  1 

Cereals . 

421.2 

307.3 

75.4 

144.9 

-b 

92 

64 

62 

53 

62 

Animal  feeding-stuffs . 

7.6 

8.7 

3.8 

15.3 

-b 

304 

7 

7 

9 

23 

Sawn  softwood . 

62.2 

90.2 

23.8 

35.9 

-b 

51 

29 

42 

41 

Cotton . 

78.6 

113.7 

34.2 

46.5 

-b 

36 

26 

32 

29 

41 

Coal . 

— 

7.7 

— 

27.1 

* 

16 

— 

45 

Chemicals . 

53.2 

88.9 

25.2 

35.1 

+ 

39 

25 

31 

27 

32 

Iron  and  steel . 

29.3 

19.2 

7.0 

36.5 

+ 

420 

17 

24 

21 

54 

Non-ferrous  metals  , . 

166.4 

201.8 

56.8 

100.3 

-b 

76 

39 

41 

40 

46 

Machinery  other  than  electric . 

116.0 

71.5 

22.2 

32.6 

-b 

46 

42 

34 

32 

38 

Electric  machinery . 

8.7 

12.2 

3.7 

4.9 

-b 

34 

I^BIB 

27 

27 

27 

Other  liberalized  groups . 

23.1 

44.7 

14.1 

16.4 

-b 

16 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

966.3 

965.9 

266.2 

495.5 

-b 

86 

26 

28 

24 

34 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups . 

810.3 

769.1 

205.6 

275.1 

-b 

34 

14 

13 

10 

12 

Total  imports . 

1  776.6 

1  735.0 

471.8 

770.6 

-b 

63 

19 

18 

15 

21 
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case  of  dollar  cotton,  which  replaced  non-dollar  cotton 
in  all  the  four  countries  listed  in  the  table;  but  there 
has  also  been  a  replacement  of  non-dollar  goods, 
sometimes  large,  in  the  case  of  hides  and  skins,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  coffee,  tobacco,  oil-seeds  and  vegetable 
oils,  barley  and  fruits.  Finally,  some  shift  has  occurred 
in  the  country  of  purchase  for  certain  dollar  commodi¬ 
ties — for  instance,  Canadian  nickel.  After  the  liberali¬ 
zation  of  this  commodity,  western  Germany  switched 
its  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States.^ 

The  Scope  for  Further  Liberalization 

The  continuing  western  European  import  boom  has 
softened  the  adverse  effects  on  non-dollar  overseas 
countries  of  the  shift  of  west  European  imports  to 
dollar  sources  of  supply.  In  many  cases  the  exports 
of  the  non-dollar  overse'as  countries  to  Europe  have 
continued  to  increase  in  absolute  terms,  although  their 
share  of  the  European  market  has  been  reduced;  and 
in  some  cases  where  their  exports  to  Europe  have 
declined  in  value  they  may  have  found  compensating 
outlets  in  other  markets.  Similarly,  western  European 
exporters  of  those  manufactured  articles  for  which 
dollar  imports  have  been  liberalized  have  not  so  far 
seen  their  markets  reduced,  because  the  expansion 
of  total  western  European  consumption  of  these 
products  has  been  so  strong.  However,  most  of  the 
dollar  liberalization  up  to  now  has  been  concentrated 
on  raw  materials  and  producers’  goods.  For  most 
European  industries,  therefore,  dollar  liberalization 
has  so  far  represented  not  increased  competition,  but 
— on  the  contrary — an  improvement  in  their  compe¬ 
titive  position. 

The  fact  that  the  abolition  of  restrictions  has  been 
concentrated  on  goods  essential  to  European  pro¬ 
duction  explains  the  high  percentages  of  liberalization. 
It  is  true  of  dollar  liberalization,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  of  liberalization  within  the  OEEC  area, 
that  many  of  the  items  still  remaining  restricted  are 
those  of  which  little  or  none  were  imported  in  the  base 
year  (such  as  passenger  cars  to  Sweden  or  textiles  to 
western  Germany).  Most  countries  have  liberalized 
commodities  for  which  licences  had  previously  been 
granted  fairly  generously  and  where  formal  “  free  list  ” 
commitments  were  expected  to  involve  only  relatively 


^  This  type  of  shift  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  the  decision 
of  the  Bank  deutscher  Lander  in  April  1953  not  to  allocate  any 
more  sterling  or  other  EPU  currencies  for  imports  of  com¬ 
modities  originating  in  the  dollar  area.  It  is  reported  that  this 
attempt  to  discourage  “  switch  imports  ”  of  dollar  commodities 
that  are  paid  for  in  softer  currencies  has  been  inspired  by  the 
United  Kingdom’s  policy  of  supporting  transferable  sterling; 
it  does  not,  however,  apply  to  dollar  commodities  which  can 
be  freely  re-exported  from  London. 


moderate  additions  to  dollar  outlays.  Even  for  western 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  which  have 
progressed  farthest,  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that 
a  full  liberalization  of  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
might  cause  further  large  changes  in  the  import 
structure. 

A  rough  impression  of  the  possible  results  of  full 
dollar  liberalization  may  be  gained  by  comparing 
the  structure  of  United  States  exports  to  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  with  that  of  its  exports  to  other  European 
countries.  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  which  account 
for  one-tenth  of  total  European  imports  from  all 
countries  (oversea  as  well  as  European),  take  the  same 
or  even  a  smaller  share  of  Europe’s  imports  from  the 
United  States  for  such  commodity  groups  as  cereals, 
tobacco,  coal,  mineral  oils,  wood  products  and 
cotton.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  products  which 
other  countries  import  relatively  freely  from  the  dollar 
area.  For  the  products  for  which  other  countries  still 
maintain  dollar  restrictions  the  share  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  is  very  much  higher.  Together  these  two 
countries  take  one-quarter  or  more  of  all  the  vehicles, 
the  fruits  and  the  textiles  (excluding  raw  cotton) 
imported  from  the  United  States,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
meat  and  dairy  products,  hides  and  skins,  chemicals 
and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 

As  a  result  of  the  measures  of  dollar  liberalization 
taken  so  far,  the  accumulation  of  convertible  reserves 
in  all  the  liberalizing  countries  had  stopped  or  slowed 
down  in  the  first  four  months  of  1955.  In  April  1955, 
western  Germany  had  for  the  first  time  in  two  years  a 
payments  deficit  with  the  dollar  area,  in  spite  of  some 
$20  million  received  from  the  United  States  military 
forces  in  the  country.  In  the  Netherlands,  convertible 
reserves  have  remained  practically  unchanged  since 
June  1954.  In  Sweden,  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars 
(apart  from  the  EPU  commitments)  have  increased 
further,  partly  because  of  the  continued  high  level  of 
pulp  and  paper  exports  to  the  United  States.  The 
future  prospects  for  these  exports  are  deemed  some¬ 
what  uncertain.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
decline  in  gold  and  dollar  reserves  cannot  be  taken  as 
conclusive  evidence  on  the  course  of  the  transactions 
of  that  country  alone.  The  rest  of  the  sterling  area,  too, 
has  increased  somewhat  its  dollar  spending.  In 
Australia,  for  instance,  the  recent  import  restrictions 
have  applied  only  to  non-dollar  imports,  while  it  is 
expected  that  dollar  imports  will  increase.  In  Pakistan, 
recent  changes  in  import  policy  tend  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  dollar  imports  in  import 
licensing.  Between  the  first  quarter  of  1954  and 
the  same  period  of  1955,  the  independent  sterling 
countries’  imports  from  the  United  States  rose  from 
$157  million  to  $247  million,  and  those  of  the  British 
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colonies  from  $47  to  $60  million.  Only  a  small  part 
of  this  increase  has  been  counterbalanced  by  greater 
export  receipts. 

Liberalization  of  dollar  trade  is  not  the  only 
measure  being  taken  to  end  discrimination  against 
imports  from  the  dollar  area.  In  June  1955  the  OEEC 
decided  that  henceforth  75  per  cent  of  EPU  surpluses 
and  deficits  would  have  to  be  settled  in  gold  and  dol¬ 
lars.  This  will  inevitably  reduce  the  incentive  to  buy 
in  EPU  countries  rather  than  in  the  dollar  area,  but 
while  such  diversion  of  imports  to  the  dollar  area  may 
seem  advantageous  for  any  single  country,  on  account 
of  lower  import  prices,  the  net  result  may  well  be  to 
limit  the  growth  of  trade  between  the  EPU  countries 
themselves. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  double  purpose 
behind  the  recent  drive  for  liberalization  of  dollar 
imports  and  the  elimination  of  other  discriminatory 
practices.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  hoped  to  cheapen 
}  imports  and  thereby  exert  some  downward  pressure 

Ion  European  price  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  example  given  by  liberalization  of 
dollar  imports  would  prove  to  be  an  effective  argu¬ 
ment  for  a  more  liberal  import  policy  in  the  United 
States. 

Dollar  liberalization  has  so  far  been  fairly  effective 
in  achieving  the  first  of  these  aims,  but  it  is  equally 
_  evident  that  it  has  been  less  successful  in  the  second 

I  respect.  The  broadening  of  the  escape  clauses  in  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  the  prospect 
that  they  may  be  invoked  where  marked  increases  in 
United  States  imports  occur,  have  weakened  the  hopes 
that  Europe  would  be  able  to  earn  dollars  at  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  rate  through  increased  sales  to  the 
United  States.  Otherwise,  the  chief  possibility  for  a 
I  major  expansion  of  Europe’s  dollar  receipts,  and 
I  hence  for  further  dollar  liberalization,  lies  in  an 
extension  of  United  States  activity  in  Europe  and  other 
non-dollar  countries,  either  in  the  form  of  further 
purchases  of  European  shares  and  other  assets  or  in 
the  form  of  increased  military  expenditure.  As  regards 
military  aid,  however,  it  has  already  been  seen  that 
off-shore  deliveries  are  expected  to  decline  rapidly 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
off-shore  deliveries  by  western  Europe  at  the  present 
!  time  are  equivalent  to  at  least  one-quarter  of  com- 
j  modity  exports  to  the  United  States. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  prospects 
j  for  full  liberalization  of  dollar  imports  are  somewhat 
I  problematic.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  of  importance 
1  to  consider  in  which  sectors  liberalization  is  most 
j  desirable.  As  long  as  industrial  production  in  western 
I  Europe  continues  to  increase,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

i 

1 

I 

^ _ _ 


allow  liberal  imports  of  basic  materials  in  short 
supply,  such  as  coal  and  steel,  since  these  products 
cannot  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  any 
oversea  markets  other  than  the  United  States.  Free 
dollar  imports  of  these  commodities  not  only  make  it 
possible  to  maintain  and  further  raise  the  level  of 
activity  in  Europe,  but  also  prevent  European  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  from  taking  too  much  advantage  of 
the  shortage  by  practising  price  discrimination 
against  those  countries  which  have  to  rely  on  imports. 
In  the  case  of  industries  that  are  lagging  behind  in 
productivity,  and  of  manufactures  that  are  produced 
under  monopolistic  conditions  in  European  countries, 
dollar  liberalization  may  also  bring  considerable 
advantages  by  exerting  a  pressure  on  prices,  and 
thereby  giving  an  incentive  to  rationalization.  In 
such  cases  the  increase  in  dollar  imports  following 
liberalization  may  well  prove  to  be  only  temporary, 
because  the  European  industries  may  be  able  to  lower 
their  prices  after  rationalization  measures  have  been 
undertaken. 

The  longer-run  benefits  of  dollar  liberalization  are 
much  more  questionable  in  the  case  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials,  which  have  previously  been  imported 
mainly  from  the  less-developed  countries  in  Europe 
and  overseas.  If  the  chief  export  products  of  these 
countries  become  outpriced  in  the  European  market 
as  a  result  of  dollar  liberalization,  this  cannot  be 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  European  manufacturing 
industries,  to  result  in  a  rationalization  of  their  export 
production.  The  outcome  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
cutting  back  of  development  programmes  in  these 
countries  with  adverse  effects  on  their  imports  of 
European  capital  goods.  The  danger  of  a  weakening 
of  the  export  position  of  the  overseas  food  and  raw 
material-producing  countries  would,  of  course,  be 
seriously  enhanced  if  there  were — simultaneously 
with  the  liberalization  of  dollar  imports  in  Europe — an 
attempt  to  clear  the  large  stocks  accumulated  in  the 
United  States  by  means  of  export  subsidies.  A  solution 
of  this  kind  is  at  present  under  discussion  in  the  case 
of  cotton. 

Thus,  dollar  liberalization  of  the  main  export 
products  of  the  under-developed  countries  entails 
some  risk,  not  only  for  the  under-developed  countries 
in  question  but  also  for  European  countries,  since  the 
latter  cannot  rely  on  any  automatic  adjustment 
whereby  export  losses  in  under-developed  countries 
would  be  compensated  by  larger  sales  to  the  United 
States.  The  risk  is,  in  other  words,  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  terms  of  trade  resulting  from  extensive 
dollar  liberalization  of  primary  products  may  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  a  reduction  in  the  total 
volume  of  western  Europe’s  exports. 
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4.  Developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 


During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  reaffirmed  the  basic  premises  of  their  economic 
policy — namely,  that  a  rapid  and  sustained  expansion 
of  industry  and  agriculture  required  a  preferential 
development  of  heavy  industry.  During  the  preceding 
eighteen  months  greater  emphasis  had  been  placed  on 
the  scope  for  an  immediate  increase  in  the  output  of 
goods  for  direct  consumption.  The  annual  plans  for 
1955  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  a 
number  of  eastern  European  countries  reflected  these 
policies  and,  within  a  planned  increase  in  total  output 
of  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  provided  for  approxi¬ 
mately  proportionate  increases  for  both  producer  and 
consumer  goods. 

Only  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  recent  plans  (or  plan 
revisions)  shown  clearly  a  change  in  the  scale  of 
priorities  from  that  adopted  last  year.  The  other 
countries  of  eastern  Europe  have  shown  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  the  application  of  basically  similar 
economic  policies.  In  Hungary,  Poland  and  apparently 
also  in  Rumania,  ^  investment  in  1955  is  planned 
to  be  lower  than  in  1954.  In  eastern  Germany  and 
Albania,  industrial  output  targets  have  been  reduced 
below  the  levels  foreseen  in  the  plans  prepared  before 
the  turn  of  the  year.  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Bulgaria, 
where  1955  planned  investment  in  heavy  industry  is 
significantly  above  last  year’s  level,  the  increases  in 
output  foreseen  for  consumer  goods  are  of  about 
the  same  size  as  for  producer  goods. 

Very  little  information  is  yet  available  on  the  move¬ 
ments  in  industrial  output  during  1955.  Plan  reports 
for  the  first  quarter  ^  (see  Appendix  Table  I)  indicate 
that,  within  an  over-all  degree  of  fulfilment  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1954, 
consumer  goods  showed  greater  than  average  surpluses 
over  plan.®  In  eastern  Germany  and  Rumania  retail 
turnover  in  the  first  quarter  (see  Table  9)  showed  a 
more  rapid  increase  over  the  first  quarter  of  last  year 
than  the  corresponding  increases  in  1954.  The  same 
was  true  of  sales  in  Bulgaria  of  certain  goods  other 
than  textiles. 

The  Prospects  for  Industrial  Production 

In  the  Soviet  budget,  presented  in  February,  planned 
investment  in  heavy  industry  was  increased  both  rela- 


^  Full  data  are  not  available  for  Rumania  (see  page  19). 

*  Second  quarter  or  first  half-year  results  are  not  published 
imtil  end-July  or  August. 

*  Except  in  Rumania,  where  nevertheless  output  plans  for 
consumct  goods  were  exceeded  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1954. 


tively  and  absolutely.  In  June,  the  Ministry  of  Heavy 
Engineering  substantially  raised  the  1955  targets  for 
the  output  of  forging  presses,  rolling-mill  equipment, 


Table  9 

RETAIL  TURNOVER  OF  STATE  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  TRADE  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Index  numbers  — 

corresponding  period  of  previous  year  =  100 


1954 

1955 

ist  quarter 

1st  quartet 

Eastern  Germany 

Total  (including  private  trade) 

115 

117a 

of  which  : 

State  retail  trade  organization  .... 

101 

123 

Consumer  co-operatives . 

119 

116 

Private . 

121 

113 

Foodstuffs . 

111 

. .  b 

Fats . 

133 

110 

Fish . 

Fish  products . 

1  156 

146 

103 

Leather  footwear . 

107 

113 

Woollen  fabrics . 

219 

105 

Knitted  goods . 

131 

106 

Cameras . 

250 

116 

Total 

121 

106 

of  which  : 

Butter . 

136 

105 

Sugar  . 

107 

106 

Confectionery . 

136 

125 

Bicycles . 

112 

125 

Stoves . 

159 

140 

_  .  Rumania 

Total 

111 

111 

of  which  ; 

Ist  half 

Meat  products . 

108 

118 

Woollen  fabrics . 

106 

114 

Cement  (rural  sales  only)  . 

170 

350 

Timber  (rural  sales  only) . 

243 

400 

Total 

128.9c 

. .  d 

of  which  : 

Meat . 

113.8 

131.5 

Meat  products . 

113 

123.8 

Sugar  products . 

120.5 

140.5 

Cheese . 

117.9 

121.8 

Cotton  textiles . 

165.9 

120.3 

Silk  textiles . 

110 

114.9 

Cotton  knitted  wear . 

151.8 

119.0 

Woollen  knitted  wear . 

137.4 

134.3 

Footwear  . 

123.7 

137.1 

a  Plan  was  fulfilled  by  108  per  cent. 
b  Plan  was  not  fulfilled. 
c  Plan  was  fulfilled  by  105.4  per  cent. 
d  plan  was  fulfilled  by  104.6  per  cent. 
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steam-  and  hydro-turbines,  steam  boilers,  cranes  and 
mining  machinery.  Increases  due  to  improved  use  of 
working  space  and  equipment  were  envisaged  also  for 
stationary  engines,  oil  drilling  equipment,  mining 
elevators  and  belt  conveyors.  The  labour  productivity 
target  for  heavy  engineering  is  officially  expected  to  be 
exceeded  by  1.5  per  cent.^ 

No  similar  trend  can  be  distinguished  in  the  data 
available  for  the  other  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 
The  Hungarian  and  Polish  budgets  for  1955,  published 
in  the  first  quarter,  foresaw  a  decrease  in  industrial 
investment,  the  cut  in  Hungary  apparently  falling 
entirely  on  heavy  industry.  The  first  quarter  results 
for  Hungary  showed  total  state  investment  1 1  per  cent 
lower  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954,  while  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  whose  1955  budget  envisaged  an  increase  of 
heavy  industrial  investment,  the  first  quarter  invest¬ 
ment  plan  was  fulfilled  by  only  86  per  cent. 

There  was  no  common  trend  in  the  new  plans  or 
revisions  of  plans  published  during  the  second  quarter. 
The  industrial  output  plans  of  eastern  Germany  and 
Albania  were  reduced  below  the  levels  previously 
announced,  while  that  of  Czechoslovakia  was  in¬ 
creased.  The  Rumanian  plan  seems  to  show  a  decrease 
in  investment  effected  through  the  budget  compared 
with  that  budgeted  in  1954,  although  there  are 
increases  for  light  industry  and  agriculture. 

Plan  Revision  in  Eastern  Germany 

Of  the  plan  revisions,  that  for  eastern  Germany  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important.  It  was  originally 
planned  that  industrial  output  should  increase  by 
10  per  cent  but,  as  Table  10  shows,  this  was  reduced 
to  5.1  per  cent,  2  although  first  quarter  results  had 
shown  a  12  per  cent  increase  on  the  first  quarter  of 
1954®  (see  Appendix  Table  II).  Basic  industry  has 
been  the  least  affected  by  the  revisions  ;  the  cut  has 
fallen  most  heavily  on  the  higher  stages  of  fabrication, 
which  are  now  to  show  in  aggregate  the  same  rate  of 
increase  as  basic  industry,  whereas  the  original  version 
of  the  plan  envisaged  a  more  rapid  increase. 

The  planned  increase  in  the  total  of  state  invest¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  unchanged  at  17  per 
cent  (in  the  first  quarter  of  1955  the  increase  compared 
with  the  first  quarter  of  1954  was  20  per  cent).  This 
compares  with  a  decrease  during  1954,  but  the  plan 
for  only  a  few  sectors  can  be  compared  with  1954 
performance;  in  1954  the  major  decreases  were  in 


Table  10 

GROSS  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  EASTERN  GERMANY- 


Commodity 

Billions 
of  DM 

Index  numbers  in 
revised  1955  Plan 

1954 

1954  100 

Original 
1955  Plan 
-100* 

Electric  power  and  gas  .  . 

1.0 

112.8 

97.2 

Chemicals . 

6.7 

103.7 

96.0 

Metallurgy . 

1.4 

1 

1 

Mining  and  building 
materials . 

3.2 

[  106.5 

[  101.4 

Basic  industry . 

12.4 

105.5 

98.0 

Engineering . 

Light  and  food  industries  . 

11.4 

17.2 

1  104.9 

1  94.5 

Total  . 

41.0 

105.1 

95.5 

Sources:  Neues  Deutschland,  1  April  and  15  September  1954,  7  and 
22  May  1955. 

a  Gross  of  cumulative  duplication. 

b  Plan  valid  between  September  1954  and  the  end  of  February  1955.  From 
then  on  a  series  of  changes  began  to  be  introduced. 


metallurgy  and  engineering.  Most  of  the  rise  in 
investment  is  to  be  in  machinery  and  other  equipment 
and  the  total  volume  of  construction  is  to  rise  by  only 
6.5  per  cent.  The  increase  for  housing  is  the  same  as 
the  average  for  all  construction;  here  especially  the 
bottleneck  is  building  materials.  For  this  reason 
investment  in  the  building  materials  industry  is  to  be 
more  than  doubled.  Budget  allocations  to  national¬ 
ized  enterprises  (see  Table  11)  are  to  decrease  to 
three-quarters  of  their  1954  level. 

Volume  of  State  Investment 
(Preceding  year  =  100) 

1954  1955  Plan 


Electric  power  and  gas .  1S7  120 

Coal .  133  112 

Chemicals .  . .  135 

Building  materials .  . .  237 

Light  industry  .  Ill  110 

Food  industry  .  156 

Housing .  n3  107 

Total .  90-  117 


-Calculated  from  rounded  totals  of  1953-54  investment. 


1  Trud,  19  June  1955. 

*  An  interim  reduction  to  “  over  7  per  cent  ”  was  published  in 
Die  Wirtschaft,  24  February  1955. 

*  1954  first  quarter  output  was,  however,  badly  affected  by 
the  severe  snoi^alls  which  halted  transport. 


Some  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  output  sights  may 
be  found  in  manpower  shortages,*  but  the  chief  cause 


*  See  page  20. 
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Table  11 

EASTERN  GERMAN  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  1953-1955 
Billions  of  DM 


1953  1954 

Revised  Original 
budget  a  budget 

1954 

Actual  b 

1955 

Budget 

Revenue 

Income  from  nationalized  enterprises 

1.5  c 

10.4  1 

1  12.3 

13.7 

Other  taxes . 

18.0 

16.3  1 

14.8 

13.8 

of  which  wage  tax  . 

1.5 

1.2 

Income  of  social  insurance  fund  '  . 

4.7 

5.9 

1  7.4 

6.0 

Other  revenue . 

2.5 

1.4 

2.2 

Total  revenue . 

32.7 

34.1 

34.4 

35.7 

Double  counting  ‘i . 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

2.5 

Revenue  as  published . 

33.9 

35.7 

36.2* 

38.2 

Expenditure 

Transfers  to  nationalized  enterprises  / 

5.8 

5.8 

6.9 

5.1 

Administration . 

2.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Social-cultural  measures . 

11.3 

12.0 

g 

Expenditure  of  social  insurance  fund 

5.0 

5.8 

5.9 

Other  expenditure . 

8.0 

7.7 

Total  expenditure . 

32.6 

34.1 

34.4 

35.6 

Double  counting . 

1.2 

1.6 

1.7 

2.5 

Expenditure  as  published . 

33.9* 

35.7 

36.1 

38.1 

Surplus . 

0.03 

0.01 

0.08 

0.01 

Long-term  credit  by  the  Investment 

Bank . 

0.70 

0.87 

1.37* 

Sources:  Deutsche  Finanzwirtschaft,  No.  21,  1953;  No.  5,  1954  and 

No.  12,  1955. 

a  The  revised  budget  was  presented  in  October  1953;  it  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  approximate  to  the  actual  figures. 

b  As  a  result  of  a  transfer  of  certain  turnover  taxes  from  the  heading  “  Other 
taxes  ”  to  “  Income  from  nationalized  enterprises  ”,  the  budgets  for  these 
headings  are  not  comparable  before  and  after  the  change. 

c  Excluding  Soviet-owned  corporations  returned  to  German  state  ownership 
with  effect  from  1  January  1954. 

d  Transfers  between  local  authorities  (equalization  fund)  and  subsidies  from 
central  to  local  authorities,  the  income  of  which  is  already  included  in  total 
revenue. 

e  Column  difference  due  to  rounding. 

/  Chiefly  investments  and  subsidies. 

g  2.5  per  cent  increase  over  1954  actual. 

h  In  addition  the  State  Savings  Bank  will  take  up  DM700  million  of  out¬ 
standing  mortgages  held  by  the  Investment  Bank  which  will  use  the  funds 
released  to  finance  housing. 


their  metal-using  industries.  Meanwhile  it  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  produce  in  sufficient  quantity  suitable 
counter-deliveries  for  purchases  in  the  western  market. 
As  a  result,  there  is  serious  excess  capacity  in  engi¬ 
neering.  Mr.  Ulbricht,  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Socialist  Unity  Party,  in  a  speech  in  June  ^  complained 
that  “  we  could  increase  considerably  our  engineering 
production  if  we  had  the  necessary  metals  ...  the 
rate  of  increase  of  the  economies  of  the  s(x:ialist 
countries  and  hence  their  metal  requirements  are  so 
high  .  .  .  that  they  cannot  be  met.  Moreover,  as  a 
consequence  of  insufficient  division  of  labour  all 
resources  were  not  fully  used.”  The  country  developed 
a  substantial  export  surplus  in  1954,®  some  of  which, 
at  least,  was  devoted  to  repaying  credits  opened  the 
previous  year,  within  a  smaller  than  planned  turnover. 
In  these  circumstances,  rather  than  add  to  the  export 
surplus  the  new  plans  transfer  further  expansion  from 
export  to  domestic  investment. 

Volume  of  Eastern  German  Foreign  Trade 
Turnover  in  1954 

(Index  numbers,  1953  =  KX)) 

Plano  Actual 


Soviet  Union .  133.0  117.0 

Other  countries  in  the  eastern  world  market  .  126.9  121.4 

Total  eastern  market .  130.8  119.5 

Western  Germany .  148.4  158.0 

Other  countries  in  the  western  world  market  .  136.5  124.3 

Total  western  market .  142.9  135.5 

All  countries .  132.9  122.5 


Sources  :  Die  Wirtschaft,  Leipzig  Fair  edition,  pages  1-2;  Der  Aussenhandel, 
22  February  1955,  pages  103-4. 

oThis  plan  was  published  in  September  1954;  the  plan  released  at  the 
beginning  of  1954  envisaged  an  increase  of  49  per  cent  in  total  turnover. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1955  eastern  Germany’s 
total  foreign  trade  turnover  was  8  per  cent  above  the 
level  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year ; 
trade  with  western  Germany  alone  increased  by  14 
per  cent. 


seems  to  be  in  inadequate  imports.  The  revised 
foreign  trade  plan,  which,  being  formulated  in  May, 
must  be  based  on  orders  already  reasonably  firm, 
envisaged  only  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  turnover;^ 
Eastern  Germany’s  difficulty  is  that  it  is  heavily 
dependent  on  imports  of  raw  materials,  especially 
metals,  and  it  seems  to  be  unable  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  share  in  those  available  in  other  eastern 
European  countries,  which  are  themselves  expanding 

^  In  1954  the  foreign  trade  turnover  was  23  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1953  and  2*/2  times  1950. 


Other  Revisions 

The  Czechoslovak  plan  for  1955  has  been  revised 
several  times.  The  latest  revision  brings  the  industrial 
output  target  back  to  the  9  per  cent  increase  originally 
envisaged  in  the  first  version  published  in  mid- 1954. 

The  increment  in  the  plan,  which  is  mainly  in  secon¬ 
dary  industry,  is  stated  to  be  made  possible  by  im- 

®  Neues  Deutschland,  10  June  1955. 

®  A  33  per  cent  increase  in  exports  and  a  12  per  cent  increase 
in  imports  after  a  virtually  balanced  trade  in  1953. 


proved  utilization  of  capacity  and  will  not  involve 
any  change  in  the  investment  programme.  This  still 
envisages  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  in  total  invest¬ 
ment,  with  agriculture  and  heavy  industry  as  the  main 
beneficiaries. 

The  Rumanian  budget,  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  May  (see  Table  12)^  indicates  little 
change  in  the  broad  distribution  of  the  national 
income.  Investment  through  the  budget  is  to  be 
smaller  than  that  planned  for  1954  but  on  a  rough 
estimate  it  would  seem  that  total  state  investment  is 
to  be  about  the  same  as  the  actual  1954  level.  Invest¬ 
ment  increases  of  40  per  cent  are  forecast  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  of  15.3  per  cent  in  consumer  goods  industries 
and  of  7.6  per  cent  in  housing  and  communal  construc¬ 
tion.  Heavy  industry  is  to  receive  45.2  per  cent  of  all 


'The  1955  budgets,  with  comparable  accounts  for  1953  and 
1954,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  Poland,  were  reproduced  in  the  Bulletin,  Vol.  7,  No.  1. 
Details  of  the  Albanian  public  accounts  are  given  in  Appendix 
Table  III. 


investment  funds;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether 
this  represents  a  rise  or  a  fa”  compared  with  1954.* 
Some  reductions  are  apparent'.^  to  take  place  in  invest¬ 
ment  in  transport,  administration  and  trade.  No  plans 
have  been  released  for  total  industrial  output ;  consu¬ 
mer  goods  production  is  to  rise  by  10  per  cent.  One 
industry,  electrical  engineering,  has  already  reported 
completion  of  its  cumulative  Five-year  Plan  target, 
for  which  1955  output  was  to  be  triple  that  of  1950. 
Of  a  number  of  factories  reporting  completion  of  their 
cumulative  Five-year  Plan  targets,  the  most  important 
is  the  tractor  plant  in  Ora§ul  Stalin  (formerly  owned 
by  the  Soviet-Rumanian  joint  company  Sovrom- 
tractor).* 


*  There  are  figures  for  the  share  of  heavy  industry  excluding 
the  building  industry  for  the  Five-year  Plan  as  a  whole  (42.1  per 
cent)  and  for  the  1953  Plan  (53.2  per  cent);  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  1955  Plan  figure  also  excludes  the  building  industry. 

®  Payments  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  of  the  returned 
shares  in  this  and  other  joint  companies  may  account  for  the 
increase  in  “  other  expenditure  ”  in  the  1955  budget. 


Table  12 

RUMANIAN  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  1952-1955 


Billions  of  lei 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1954 

1955 

Final 

Final 

Budget 

Provisional 

Budget 

Revenue 

Turnover  tax . 

13.4 

15.1 

16.9 

J  21.8 

24.1 

Deductions  from  profits . 

5.9 

6.9 

7.6 

Taxes  on  population . 

J  17.6 

3.0  « 

3.1 

3.3 

Other . 

13.8 

14.3 

17.0 

TOTAL  . 

36.9 

38.8 

40.8 

41.4 

44.4 

Expenditure 

National  economy . 

17.1 

22.2 

24.0 

23.3 

24.4 

Social  and  cultural  measures . 

4.3 

5.4 

6.2 

6.4 

7.0 

Administration  . 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

Defence . 

1 

4.3 

}  1 

4.5 

Reserve . 

6.5 

6.9 

2.5 

5.9 

Other . 

) 

1.0 

TOTAL  . 

29.0 

35.6 

39.3 

38.3 

43.0 

of  which:  Investment . 

10.4 

13.6* 

10.5 

9.1 

(Total  investment) . 

(14.4*) 

(18.0*) 

(17.0) 

(14.5  •) 

Surplus . 

7.9 

3.1 

1.5 

3.1 

1.4 

Sources :  Scinteia,  25  January,  21  April  1954  and  1  June  1955;  Probleme  a  Provisional  data. 

Economice,  No.  12,  1954,  pages  62-63.  ^  Applying  increase  over  provisional  1952  data  instead  of  final  data  (un¬ 

available). 


L 
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Recent  figures  on  Bulgarian  investment  show  a 
pattern  similar  to  the  Rumanian.  Heavy  industry 
is  to  take  51  per  cent  of  total  investment  (no  recent 
comparable  figure  is  available)  and  although  total 
industrial  investment  is  to  increase  by  22  per  cent  and 
agricultural  investment  (13  per  cent  of  total)  is  to 
rise  by  46  per  cent,  the  over-all  volume  of  state  invest¬ 
ment  is  to  increase  by  13  per  cent.^  Other  sectors 
(transport,  housing,  etc.)  are  to  show  a  drop  to  86  per 
cent  of  their  1954  level.  In  Albania  a  downward 
revision  of  the  planned  increase  in  industrial  output 
(from  15  to  10  per  cent,  announced  in  April)  left 
the  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  investment  as  originally 
planned. 

Only  one  country,  Czechoslovakia,  has  so  far 
published  any  indications  of  its  global  industrial  plans 
in  the  longer  term,  that  is,  in  the  1956-1960  Five- 
year  Plan.  The  Party  Central  Committee  decided  in 
June  to  instruct  the  planning  authorities  to  base  their 
proposals  on  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  gross  industrial 
output  of  which  engineering  would  increase  by  80  per 
cent.  Some  sector  plans  for  eastern  Germany  (notably 
for  brown  coal  and  construction)  have  been  published. 

Labour  and  Productivity 

In  the  present  state  of  agriculture  (technique,  mecha¬ 
nization  and  structure)  further  transfers  of  manpower 
from  agriculture  to  support  the  expansion  of  industry 
are  becoming  progressively  more  difficult  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  while  transfers  to  agriculture  are  taking 
place  in  Czechoslovakia  ^  and  eastern  Germany. 
All  countries  of  the  region,  Bulgaria  excepted,^  thus 
continue  to  place  in  their  1955  plans  proportionately 
more  reliance  on  increases  in  labour  productivity 
than  on  increases  in  employment  (see  Appendix 
Table  IV).  This  is  most  marked  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany.  In  supporting  the  productivity 
drive,  the  Chairman  of  the  Czechoslovak  trade  unions 
— at  their  conference  in  May — emphasized  the  need 
for  an  upward  revision  of  working  norms.*  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  problems  of  piece-rate  norms  and  wage 
differentials  are  to  be  studied  by  a  new  State  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Labour  and  Wage  Problems,  set  up  in  May 


^  14  per  cent  including  co-operative  investment. 

^  Transfers  are  also  taking  place  to  mining,  labour  for  which 
is  being  recruited  from  engineering,  light  industry,  trade,  etc. 
In  May  and  June,  7,500  transfers  were  planned,  but  only  657 
took  place. 

^  No  data  are  available  for  Rumania  and  Albania.  Mr.  Hoxha, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Albanian  Workers’  Party,  in  a  speech  in 
June,  attributed  difficulties  in  certain  sectors  to  the  shortage  of 
manpower. 

*  Writing  in  Prdce,  1  April  1955,  he  had  pointed  out  that  in 
1954  labour  productivity  had  risen  only  2  per  cent  whereas 
money  wages  had  increased  by  8.1  per  cent. 


“  to  Strengthen  control  over  the  work  of  Ministries 
and  to  improve  their  work  in  the  sphere  of  labour  and  1 
wages  A  number  of  delegates  to  the  All-Union 
Conference  of  Workers  in  Industry,  convened  earlier 
that  month,  had  drawn  attention  to  the  confusion  j 
existing  in  the  wage  system  and  had  cited  cases  where  I 
workers  with  the  same  qualifications  cmd  doing  the 
same  work  were  paid  at  different  rates.  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
in  a  concluding  speech  to  that  Conference,  called  for 
early  improvements  in  productivity,  norm-fixing  and 
the  wage  structure.  The  tighter  control  over  wages  I 
which  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
eastern  Europe  are  exercising  this  year  ®  will  tie  wages 
more  closely  to  productivity. 

In  Hungary  and  eastern  Germany  measures  have  been 
introduced  to  ensure  that  workers  are  employed  in 
direct  production.  In  the  former,  the  efforts  in  1954 
to  reduce  administrative  employment  have  not  been 
entirely  successful :  cuts  in  one  administration  have 
been  to  some  extent  offset  by  increases  in  others.  The 
Government  has  now  taken  powers  to  assign  secon¬ 
dary  school  leavers  to  directly  productive  occupations. 

In  eastern  Germany  the  1955  Plan  requires  that  the 
ratio  of  productive  workers  to  other  employees 
should  rise  to  3.06  (compared  with  2.96  in  1954).  I 

Improved  Technology 

Supplementing  the  efforts  to  raise  productivity  from 
the  labour  side,  governments  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  scope  for  more  rapid  technological  pro¬ 
gress.  The  aim  is  threefold  :  in  the  first  place  to  bring 
plants  with  obsolete  technique  up  to  the  level  of  the 
more  modern  ones ;  in  the  second  place,  to  intensify 
domestic  research;  and  in  the  third  place  to  introduce 
improved  technology  from  abroad,  by  improving  I 
the  exchange  of  technical  information.  | 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  ji 
of  the  Soviet  Union  meeting  at  the  end  of  January  j 
gave  the  lead  to  eastern  European  Governments  in 
this  policy  and  convened  a  conference  in  May  on  the  | 
introduction  of  scientific  and  technical  improvements 
into  production.  The  Conference  was  attended  by  E 
delegates  from  each  eastern  European  country,®  as  I 
well  as  mainland  China  and  North  Korea.  In  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Conference  the  Chairman  of  the  ( 
Council  of  Ministers  drew  attention  to  the  scope  that  | 
existed  in  nearly  every  industry  for  the  application 
of  modern  methods  to  production — metallurgy,  j 
chemicals,  oil,  mining  and  engineering;  subsequent  j 
speeches  mentioned  other  sectors.  There  were  calls 


*  Cf.  Bulletin,  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  pages  30  and  36. 

*  No  Albanian  delegation  was  reported. 


for  an  increase  in  the  autonomy  of  the  enterprises,  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  director,  for  a 
revision  of  cost  practice  in  introducing  new  equipment 
and  for  greater  specialization  and  regional  integration 
within  each  industry.  Immediately  following  the 
Conference,  a  State  Committee  for  New  Technology 
(Gostekhnika)  was  re-created  ^  in  order  to  “  improve 
the  introduction  of  advanced  science  and  technique 
into  the  economy  and  to  intensify  scientific  and 
technical  propaganda”.  Eastern  European  govern¬ 
ments  soon  followed  the  Soviet  example.  In  eastern 
Germany,  for  example,  DM500  million,  equivalent 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  state  investment,  is 
to  be  spent  in  1955  on  technical  and  scientific  research; 
a  plenary  meeting  of  the  Party  Central  Committee  in 
June  was  entirely  devoted  to  technological  progress. 
In  Poland  studies  have  been  carried  out,  and  improve¬ 
ment  called  for,  in  costing  the  introduction  of  new 
processes. 

At  the  same  time,  public  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  value  of  the  exchange  of  technical  information 
both  within  the  countries  of  the  region  and  with  the 
capitalist  world,  especially  in  the  form  of  visits,  either 
on  a  bilateral  ^  or  a  multilateral  ®  basis.  The  intra- 
regional  exchanges  of  this  nature  which  have  been 
given  publicity  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  are 
summarized  in  Appendix  Table  V.  These  exchanges 
have  been  going  on  for  some  years  now  *  and  there  is 
no  pair  of  countries  between  which  a  range  of  specific 
collaboration  projects  is  not  under  way. 

A  further  example  of  intra-regional  collaboration 
was  the  conference  held  in  Berlin  in  July  to  discuss 
the  co-ordination  of  railway  traffic  throughout  the 
region.  Representatives  attended  from  all  east 
European  countries,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  from  main¬ 
land  China,  North  Korea,  Mongolia  and  North  Viet 
Nam.  A  conference  in  Bucharest  in  January  attended 


*  Gostekhnika  was  first  formed  in  January  1948,  when  several 
of  the  functions  of  the  State  Planning  Commission  (statistics, 
technology  and  supply)  were  hived  off;  the  Committee  was, 
however,  abolished  in  March  1951. 

*  An  important  group  of  Soviet  agricultural  experts,  for 
example,  has  recently  visited  the  United  States. 

^  ®  The  tenth  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

\  recommended  in  March  that  its  constituent  committees  should 
I  “  devote  more  attention  to  the  exchange,  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
I  of  production  experience  and  scientific-technical  and  statistical 
I  information  ”.  The  resolution,  submitted  jointly  by  the  Soviet 
I  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom,  was  passed  unanimously.  In 

I  June-July,  delegates  of  eleven  western  and  six  eastern  European 

countries  to  the  ECE  Housing  Committee  made  a  Study  Tour 
of  Poland  and  delegates  of  seven  western  and  seven  eastern 
European  countries  to  the  ECE  Agricultural  Committee  visited 
France. 

*  E.g.,  the  number  of  Polish  technicians  sent  abroad  was  200 
in  1950  and  950  in  1953;  foreign  technicians  from  the  region  in 

E  Poland  rose  from  170  to  300. 

I 


by  these  same  countries  ®  had  discussed  international 
rail  transit  rates  and  as  from  April  these  rates  were 
generally  reduced  :  the  transit  rates  between  the 
USSR  and  eastern  Germany  and  Bulgaria  were 
reduced  by  17  to  25  per  cent  ®  and  those  in  the  reverse 
direction  by  12  to  37  per  cent.’ 

Improved  Planning 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  how  far  increased  technical 
collaboration  will  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the 
intra-regional  division  of  labour.  Two  recent  bilateral 
agreements  have  added  to  the  existing  industrial 
specialization  * — viz.,  protocols  between  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  and  Czechoslovakia  on  their  respective  special¬ 
ization  in  light  industry  and  between  eastern  Germany 
and  Poland  in  chemicals. 

Most  countries  of  the  region  have  begun  revision 
of  their  structure  of  planning  values  which,  over  the 
period  of  the  last  Five-year  Plan,  have  shown  in¬ 
creasing  divergence  from  factory-cost  patterns.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  new  price  lists  were  introduced  on 
1  April  and  in  Poland,  Rumania  and  eastern  Germany 
new  constant  price  lists  are  being  established  based 
on  the  structure  of  actual  factory  prices  (which  are 
more  closely  related  to  production  costs)  ruling  in 
January  1955.“  In  April,  east  German  prices  for  ferrous 
metals  were  doubled.  Since  subsidies,  formerly  given 
to  metallurgical  enterprises,  will  now  have  to  be 
paid  to  metal  users,  the  Government  will  be  able 
more  directly  to  influence  manufacturers  in  econo¬ 
mizing  their  use  of  metal. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  long-term  planning  has  been 
separated  from  current  operational  planning.  Gosplan 
has  become  the  State  Economic  Commission  for 
Long-term  Economic  Planning  and  a  new  body,  the 
State  Economic  Commission  for  the  Current  Planning 


®  Except  North  Viet  Nam. 

•  Applicable  to  equipment,  ferrous  metals,  ores,  chemicals,  etc. 

^  Applicable  to  equipment,  non-ferrous  metals,  steel  goods, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  fertilizers  and  fruit. 

*  Agreements  covering  rolled  steel,  ball  bearings  and  tractors 
were  drawn  up  in  1953-54. 

•“Everybody  agrees  that  the  accounting  values  used  at 
present  have  long  been  obsolete  and  hinder  the  development  of 
production.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  nonsensical 
values  I  would  quote  only  one  of  the  most  shocking:  the  Director 
of  the  copper  rolling  plant  at  Hettstedt  reports:  ‘  The  accounting 
price  for  copper  bolts  is  4.25  DM  per  kg.;  if  instead  of  these 
we  draw  copper  wire  we  get  only  1.45  DM  per  kg.,  i.e.,  one-third. 
Even  if  we  draw  the  finest  quality  wire  (.02  mm)  the  accounting 
value  is  unchanged  but  if  we  use  the  wire  to  make  up  a  cable 
the  value  goes  down  to  1.26  DM  per  kg.  The  more  difficult 
and  complex  the  cable,  the  lower  is  the  accounting  value.  For 
a  very  complicated  cable  the  value  is  only  0.88  DM  per  kg., 
i.e.,  only  one-fifth  the  value  of  copper  bolts  (Professor 
F.  Oelssner  speaking  to  the  Economic  Institute  of  the  German 
Academy  of  Science,  Neues  Deutschland,  16  March  1955). 
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of  the  Economy,  has  been  created.  Some  decentra¬ 
lization  of  industrial  administration  has  been  started, 
directed  mainly  at  encouraging  regional  self-sufficiency 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  consequent  saving  in 
freights.  In  the  financial  system  some  reforms  have 
already  been  introduced  and  more  are  forecast. 
Following  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Bank  last 
year  aimed  at  increasing  its  control  over  individual 
enterprises  in  their  execution  of  planned  expenditure, 
new  regulations  are  being  drawn  up  for  financing 
capital  investment  and  for  contractors’  agreements  in 
construction  work. 

Decentralization  of  agricultural  planning,  already 
initiated  during  the  first  quarter  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia,  has  been  effected  in  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Poland  and  is  being  worked  out  in 
eastern  Germany.  The  Soviet  example  of  reducing 
central  planning  to  the  establishment  of  delivery  plans 
and  leaving  each  farm — in  conjunction  with  the  local 
machine-tractor  station — to  decide  its  own  crop 
pattern  was  adopted  by  Bulgaria  for  its  collective 
farms  almost  en  bloc  in  May.^  In  Hungary,  regional 
planning  is  to  be  introduced  next  year,  and  already 
machine-tractor  stations  have  been  given  greater 
responsibilities  in  helping  collective  farms  draw  up 
their  production  plans.  On  the  other  hand,  apparently 
as  an  emergency  measure,  compulsory  sown  areas 
for  grain  have  been  re-introduced.  In  Poland,  the 
system  of  setting  no  more  than  delivery  targets  for 
private  and  co-operative  farms  continues,  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  state  farms  has  been  modified.  Henceforward 
state  farms  will  receive  targets  for  deliveries  of  grain 
crops,  some  technical  crops,  meat  and  milk,  and  for 
livestock  numbers.  Cropping  plans  will  be  left  to 
each  farm  for  decision.  In  eastern  Germany,  the  State 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Ministry  of  Procure¬ 
ments  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  a  simplified 
planning  system  allowing  greater  initiative  to  local 
authorities,  to  come  into  operation  in  1956. 

Spring  Sowing  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Despite  a  late  spring  and  some  delays  in  sowing,**  the 
spring  sowing  campaign  was  remarkably  successful. 

In  all,  21  million  more  hectares  have  been  sown  than 


^  At  the  same  time  the  regional  administration  of  state  farms 
has  been  abolished  and  the  existing  108  farms  merged  into 
forty-nine. 

*  Which  led  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  state  farms  to 
issue  an  order,  on  18  May,  requiring  the  completion  of  maize 
sowing  within  five  days  and  the  Kazakhstan  Council  of  Ministers 
to  promulgate,  on  29  May,  five-day  targets  for  virgin  land 
ploughing  and  to  order  industrial  and  transport  tractors  to  be 
transferred  as  a  temporary  emergency  measure  to  MTS  and 
State  farms. 


in  spring  1954;®  maize  (an  increase  from  4.3  to  17.9 
million  hectares)  and  wheat  (an  increase  of  1 1  million 
hectares)  showed  the  biggest  increases.*  The  total 
sown  area  for  the  1955  crop  (i.e.,  including  autumn 
sowing,  but  also  including  perennial  grass)  is  183.1 
million  hectares  compared  with  166.1  million  hectares 
in  1954,®  an  increase  of  17  million  hectares.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  increase  in  the  spring- 
sown  area  is  probably  due  to  a  decrease  in  perennial 
grasses.  The  largest  contributor  to  the  extension 
of  area  was  the  virgin  and  waste  land  of  Siberia  and 
Kazakhstan,  of  which  16  million  hectares  were  newly 
sown  this  year  (in  all  19.7  million  hectares  of  the  1956 
target  of  28-30  million  hectares  have  now  been 
ploughed  up  and  sown).  Weather  so  far  during  the 
cultivation  season  has  been  favourable. 

An  incentive  scheme  to  encourage  the  better  culti¬ 
vation  of  maize  and  the  improvement  of  hybrid  seed 
selection  was  launched  in  May.  A  Decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  recommended  collective  farms  to 
distribute  15  per  cent  of  the  maize  crop  to  farmers  in 
addition  to  the  normal  payments  per  labour-day 
worked  (the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  seed  grown 
in  the  case  of  hybrid  seed  cultivation).  These  additional 
payments  (which  are  not  to  interfere  with  deliveries 
to  the  state,  with  normal  labour-day  payments  or 
with  the  fodder  needs  of  the  farms)  may  be  replaced 
by  other  produce  or  money. 

Agriculture  in  Eastern  Europe 

The  example  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  expanding  the 
area  under  maize  is  being  followed  in  eastern  Europe. 
Until  the  development  of  a  high  level  of  mechaniza¬ 
tion  or  a  suitable  hybrid  seed  with  a  rich  yield,  maize 
is  more  labour-intensive  than  other  feed  grains  and  the 
sown  area  is  being  expanded  even  in  the  three  north¬ 
erly  countries,  where  the  ears  cannot  be  expected  to 
ripen,  and  where  farm  manpower  is  already  over¬ 
strained.  In  Poland,  the  1955  area  is  to  be  120,000  ha. 
and  in  a  further  year  or  two  250,000  ha.  In  eastern 
Germany,  the  1955  maize  area  is  to  be  120,000  ha. 
and  in  1956  200,000  ha.  In  Czechoslovakia,  the  1955 
area  is  to  increase  by  23,000  ha.  over  last  year  to 


*  Mr.  Matskevich,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  (the  post 
of  Minister  has  been  vacant  since  March)  writing  in  Pravda, 
22  June  1955. 

*  The  plan  for  all  grains  was  18,587,000  hectares  greater  than 
the  1954  sown  area. 

®  These  figures,  directly  communicated  to  ECE  by  the 
Soviet  Government  on  27  June,  comprise  all  land  including 
private  plots  of  collective  farmers,  workers’  allotments,  private 
holdings,  school  plots,  etc.  The  area  farmed  by  the  State  or 
collectives  showed  an  increase  in  sowings  of  12  per  cent,  viz., 
from  156.2  million  hectares  in  1954  to  174.3  million  hectares 
in  1955. 
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158,000  ha.i  In  Hungary,  maize  and  lucerne  are  being 
expanded  at  the  expense  of  other  fodder  crops  although 
non-fodder  areas  are  not  to  be  affected.  In  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  where,  as  in  Hungary,  maize  nas  always 
been  a  staple  crop,  some  transfer  from  other  crops 
is  forecast,^  but  reliance  is  placed  mainly  on  raising 
yields. 

Spring  was  late  throughout  eastern  Europe — 
although  Bulgaria  had  an  early  warm  spell — and  full 
information  is  not  yet  available  on  spring  sowings. 
In  Poland  the  late  spring  caused  an  accumulation  of 
field  work  and  farms  with  insufficient  manpower, 
equipment  or  draught  animals  were  badly  affected. 
It  has  not  yet  been  stated  how  much  of  the  target  of 
158,000  ha.  of  fallow  or  abandoned  land  was  ploughed 
up,  but  the  area  sown  to  grain  increased  by  1.2  per 
cent  (including  an  8  per  cent  increase  in  barley)  and 
that  sown  to  industrial  crops  by  7.7.  per  cent  (sugar 
beet  3.6  per  cent,  oil  seeds  6.8  per  cent  and  textile 
crops  16.8  per  cent). 

In  eastern  Germany,  yields  of  root  crops  which  did 
well  last  year  are  expected  to  show  only  a  small 
increase,  but  increases  of  12.7  per  cent  for  grains 
and  34.8  per  cent  for  oil  seeds  are  foreseen.  In  the 
planned  increase  of  19  per  cent  in  gross  agricultural 
output  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  is  foreseen  for 
livestock  and  a  rise  of  9  per  cent  for  crops.  Livestock 
productivity  is  expected  to  show  large  increases 
(e.g.,  10.7  per  cent  for  milk  yields)  which,  taken  with 
a  substantial  increment  in  animal  numbers  (e.g.,  cows 
by  9.4  per  cent)  would  result  in  an  increase  in  supplies 
of  produce  sufficient  to  offset  the  cuts  in  food  imports 
planned.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  plan  for 
milk  procurement  was  exceeded  by  100,000  tons  and 
for  meat  by  10,000  tons;  50  million  more  eggs  were 
delivered  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1954.® 

The  Czechoslovak  spring  sowing  plan  for  grain  was 
over-fulfilled,  but  this  did  not  compensate  for  the 
shortfall  in  the  autumn  sowing  of  bread  grains. 
The  conditions  under  which  unused  land  is  cultivated 
have  been  further  eased  ^  and  farms  have  taken  over 
two-thirds  of  the  half  a  million  ha.  of  unused  land 

^The  aggregate  for  the  three  countries  of  half  a  million 
hectares,  of  course,  compares  with  a  total  arable  area  of  nearly 
26  million,  so  the  problem  is  not  yet  of  serious  proportions. 

*  For  Bulgaria  see  Mr.  Chervenkov’s  speech  to  a  Bulgarian 
maize  growers’  conference  in  June;  the  maize  area  in  Rumania 
in  1955  is  3.3  million  ha. 

*  The  increases  do  not  necessarily  reflect  increases  in  output 
as  administrative  pressure  for  procurement  was  tightened. 

*  MTS  charges  for  work  on  fallow  land  have  been  cut  by 
60  per  cent;  six-year  contracts  may  be  taken  out  for  ploughing- 
up  which  provide  exemptions  from  compulsory  deliveries  for 
two  years  and  reduced  quotas  in  the  third;  preferential  supplies 
of  fertilizers  and  seed  may  be  obtained. 


and  have  this  spring  ploughed  and  sown  39,000  ha. 
of  this  land.  Local  authorities  have  been  asked  to 
verify  cadastral  surveys  to  ensure  that  unused  land  is 
taken  over  by  a  co-operative  or  private  farm.  The  cold 
and  wet  spring  delayed  sowing  by  more  than  a  month, 
and  grain  yields  may  be  affected.  The  hay  crop  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  good,  but  winter  milk  yields  were 
better  than  in  1953/54. 

In  all  these  three  countries — Poland,  eastern  Ger¬ 
many  and  Czechoslovakia — manpower  has  remained 
a  limiting  factor.  A  special  campaign  has  been  opened 
in  Poland  to  attract  young  men  into  state  farm  work 
and  10,000  Czechoslovak  youths  have  gone  to  the 
frontier  regions  to  help  cultivate  unused  land. 

The  proposals  for  the  Second  Czechoslovak  Five- 
year  Plan,  published  in  July,  put  the  target  for  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  1960  nearly  50  per  cent  above 
the  1953  level. 

Gross  Output  of  Agriculture  in  Czechoslovakia 
(1953  =  100) 


1954  . Plan  112.1 

Actual  97.5 

1955  . Plan  107.3 

1956  . Plan  114.1 

1960  . Plan  148.3 


Sources :  Sbirka,  No.  2,  1954;  RwU  Prdvo,  1  July  1955;  and  direct  com¬ 
munication  by  Czechoslovak  Government. 

The  Hungarian  spring-sown  area  is  about  the  same 
as  in  1954,  which  is  less  than  was  planned,®  but  pros¬ 
pects  for  grain  are  officially  said  to  be  better  than  in 
1954;  no  forecast  could  yet  be  made  for  row  crops. 
The  Government  has  made  it  clear  that  it  will  interpret 
delivery  obligations  from  this  year’s  harvest  more 
stringently  than  last  year. 

In  Rumania  the  autumn  sowing  was  particularly 
successful,  and  the  autumn-sown  area  increased  from 
3.1  million  hectares  in  1953  to  3.4  million  hectares 
in  1954.  Spring  sowing  (excluding  re-sowing)  remained 
constant  at  6.2  million  hectares.  The  1955  grain 
output  is  expected  to  be  15  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,  when  it  was  at  about  the  pre-war  level  (on 
comparable  territory).  In  Bulgaria  the  early  warm 
weather,  although  broken  by  a  cold  spell,  together 
with  a  larger  autumn  sown  area,  has  enabled  the 
spring-sown  area  also  to  be  extended.  Substantial 
increases  are  foreseen  for  export  crops.®  In  Albania 
spring  and  autumn  sowing  amounts  to  377,000  hec- 

®The  autumn  sowing  plan  for  bread  grain  was  also  under- 
fulfilled. 

*  By  1960,  the  vineyard  area  is  to  be  68  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1951,  and  the  market  garden  area  61  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1954. 
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tares.  This  is  4  per  cent  larger  than  in  1953  and  14 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1950  and  compares  with  an 
original  five-year  plan  target  of  385,000  hectares. 

Supplies  of  industrial  goods  to  farms  continue  to 
expand.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table  13  that  the  plan 
for  fertilizer  supplies  exceeds  the  1953  level  by  the 
greatest  proportion  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 
In  Poland  peasants  bought  40  per  cent  more  artificial 
fertilizer  in  the  first  five  months  of  1955  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1953.  Deliveries  of  farm 
equipment  during  the  first  quarter  (Table  14)  show 
that  in  Hungary  the  rate  of  supply,  compared  with 
that  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  is  the  largest  of  the 
four  reporting  countries  :  grain  harvesting  on  state  and 
co-operative  farms  is  planned  to  be  80  per  cent  mechan¬ 
ized  this  year.  In  Czechoslovakia,  private  farmers  can 
expect  better  supplies — their  supplies  of  horse-drawn 
mowers,  for  example,  are  nearly  double — but  by 
31  May  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  machine-tractor 


Table  13 

SUPPLIES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS 
IN  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Fertilizer  supplies 
per  hectare  of 
area®  in  1953 

Total  supplies  to 
agriculture 
1953  =  100 

Kg.  of  pure 
content 

1954 

Actual 

1955 

Plan 

Czechoslovakia 

Nitrogenous  .... 

10.7 

131 

168 

Phosphorous  .... 

15.0 

112 

130 

Potassic . 

25.3 

122 

153 

Total . 

51.0 

117 

150 

Eastern  Germany 

Nitrogenous  .... 

31.3 

110 

Phosphorous  .... 

12.5 

118 

Potassic . 

63.2 

109 

Total . 

107.0 

no 

Hungary 

Total . 

6.6 

136 

182 

Poland 

Nitrogenous  .... 

9.0 

109* 

Phosphorous  .... 

9.5 

116* 

Potassic . 

12.3 

108* 

Total . 

30.8 

111 

122 

Sources:  Table  LXV,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1954;  PUnovani 
Hospoddfstvi,  No.  9-I0/19S3;  Rud4  Prdvo,  22  March  19S5,  1  July  19SS; 
For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's  Democracy,  21  January  1955;  Neues 
Deutschland,  24  February  1955;  Szabad  N4p,  24,  27  and  30  January  1954; 
Tdrsadalml  Szemle,  No.  1,  1954,  page  42;  Zycie  Cospodarcze,  No.  10,  55, 
page  368. 

a  Agricultural  area  for  eastern  Germany,  arable  area  for  the  three  other 
countries. 
b  1954  -  100. 


Table  14 

DELIVERIES  OF  NEW  MACHINERY 
TO  AGRICULTURE  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Numbers 


1954 

First 

half 

1955 

First 

quarter 

Bulgaria 

Tractors  of  15  H.P.  units  . 

1  267 

431 

Grain  combines . 

217 

336 

Beet  harvesters . 

12 

Czechoslovakia  « 

Tractors . 

1  997 

1  839 

Grain  combines . 

589 

1  030* 

Tractor  drawn  seed  drills  . 

2  312 

2  493 

Hungary 

Tractors . 

1  379 

1  100 

of  which  tractors  for  drawing  culti- 

vators  and  reaping  machines  .... 

690 

500 

Tractor  ploughs . 

1  200 

Cultivators . 

300 

Harvesters . 

150 

Rumania 

Tractors  of  15  H.P.  units  . 

1  509 

227 

Tractor  ploughs . 

802 

322 

Cultivators . 

874 

95 

Seed  drills . 

621 

413 

Self-propelled  combines . 

341 

549 

Sources :  Plan  Fulfilment  Reports;  Rudd  Prdvo,  1  July  1955. 
a  For  1955  first  five  months  (January-May). 
b  Including  flax  and  sugar  beet  combines. 


stations  had  fulfilled  their  1955  plan  by  only  11  per 
cent  for  private  farmers,  whereas  the  plan  for  work  on 
collective  farms  had  been  27  per  cent  attained. 

Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  price 
incentives.  In  Rumania,  contractual  purchase  prices 
have  been  raised  for  cotton  (33  per  cent),  flax  (2.3  to 
three  times)  and  hemp  (two  to  two  and  a  half  times).^ 
Czechoslovak  prices  for  both  compulsory  deliveries 
and  above-quota  purchases  were  raised  for  cattle 
(by  12  per  cent),  sugar  beet  (8  per  cent),  hops  (10  per 
cent),  poppy  seed,  chicory,  hemp  seed  and  certain 
vegetables.  The  new  increased  prices  will  be  paid  both 
to  private  farmers  and  to  co-operatives  alike.  In  Bul¬ 
garia,  state  purchase  prices  for  grains  have  been 
substantially  increased,^  that  for  sunflower  seed  raised 
22  per  cent  and  those  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in- 

^  Sugar  beet  prices  were  raised  in  November  1954. 

•  Wheat  33  per  cent,  rye  20  per  cent,  barley  25  per  cent,  oats 
30  per  cent  and  maize  40  per  cent. 
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creased  by  proportions  varying  from  6  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  apricots  to  77  per  cent  in  the  case  of  early 
grapes.  At  the  same  time  state  prices  for  pesticides 
and  for  seed  have  been  reduced,^  while  tobacco  seed 
is  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge  and  charges  for 
machine  and  tractor  services  reduced.^  In  Albania, 
a  series  of  incentive  measures  on  the  basis  of  the 
Decree  of  November  1954  have  been  completed. 
These  include  cancellations  of  arrears  of  compulsory 
deliveries  and  payments  of  the  agricultural  tax, 
reductions  of  compulsory  delivery  quotas  (including 
a  50  per  cent  reduction  for  the  poorest  class  of  land), 
reductions  of  prices  of  agricultural  tools  and  increased 
state  credits  to  agriculture. 

Collectivization 

Policy  towards  collective  farms  has  varied  from 
country  to  country.  In  the  more  southerly  countries 
some  increase  has  been  shown  in  the  area  farmed  by 
co-operatives  (see  Table  15).  In  Bulgaria  figures  for 
April  1955  show  a  small  expansion  in  the  area  of 
co-operative  farms,  but  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
farms  as  a  result  of  mergers.  In  Rumania,  figures  for 
the  same  month  show  an  increase  since  December 
both  in  the  area  farmed  (1.1  to  1.2  million  hectares) 
and  in  the  number  of  farms  (145  new  farms  founded). 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  for  particular  agricultural  operations  was  much 
larger :  1,200  such  associations  were  added  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1955  to  the  600  existing  at  the  end  of 
1954.  In  Albania  8  per  cent  of  the  sown  area  is  cur¬ 
rently  farmed  by  co-operatives,  compared  with  7  per 
cent  last  year.  Both  in  Bulgaria  and  in  Albania  figures 
have  been  released  showing  considerably  better 
yields  in  co-operatives  than  in  the  private  sector.® 

In  Poland  and  eastern  Germany  there  has  also 
been  some  increase  in  the  more  integrated  type  of 
farm  in  which  ownership  is  pooled,  but  in  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  the  decline  which  started  in  1953 
continues.*  In  Czechoslovakia  the  number  of  collec¬ 
tive  farms  of  all  types  ®  is  20  per  cent  below  the  early 

^  Sugar  beet  50  per  cent,  cotton  30  to  52  per  cent  depending 
on  quality. 

*  By  50  per  cent  for  payments  in  kind  and  by  35  per  cent  for 
cash. 

®The  figures  do  not  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  co¬ 
operative  farms  tend  to  receive  priority  in  supplies  and  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment. 

*  On  1  January  1955  in  Czechoslovakia  there  were  6,502  co¬ 
operative  farms  of  the  advanced  types  but  on  1  June  1955  there 
were  6,478.  Mr.  Novotny,  First  Secretary’  of  the  Communist 
Party,  in  quoting  this  latter  figure,  drew  attention  to  this 
“  stagnation  in  the  numerical  growth  of  co-operative  farms  ”  in 
his  report  to  the  Party  Central  Committee  of  29  June. 

‘  Excluding  the  simplest  co-operatives  in  which  only  equip¬ 
ment  is  pooled. 


Table  15 

CO-OPERATIVE  FARMS  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Number  of 
co-operative 
farms 

(thousands) 

Area  of 
co-operative 
farms 

Area  of  co¬ 
operative  and 
state  farms 
as  percentage 
of  total  area 

Advanced 
type 
farms  a 

Total 

Million 

hectares 

Percen¬ 
tage  of 
total  area 

Bulgaria  * 

1952  December  . 

2.75 

2.51 

60.5 

63.0 

1954  January  .  . 

2.75 

2.51 

60.5 

64.3* 

1955  April  .  .  . 

2.72 

2.53 

Czechoslovakia  4 

1953  June  .  .  . 

7.04 

8.28* 

2.14 

44.0 

49 

December  . 

6.68 

7.35* 

1.61 

33.0 

42 

1955  June  .  .  . 

6.48 

6.66* 

1.59 

32.9 

39.2/ 

Eastern  Germany  g 

1954  December  . 

3.07 

5.12 

0.92 

14.3 

18 

1955  February  . 

3.58 

5.26 

1.01 

15.6 

Hungary  4 

1954  April  .  .  . 

4.50 

0.98 

18.0 

31 

December  . 

4.38 

Poland  g 

1954  September  . 

9.5 

1.8 

8.8 

1955  January  .  . 

9.7 

May  .  .  . 

9.9 

Rumania  4 

1954  June  .  .  . 

2.05 

4.39 

1.01 

10.6 

20' 

December  . 

2.30 

5.00 

1.10 

11.5 

1955  March  .  . 

5.15 

1.20 

12.5* 

•  • 

Sources :  Table  32,  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  In  1954,  Geneva,  1955, 
page  61;  Izvestia  na  Ekonomski  Institut,  Sofia,  No.  3-4,  1954,  page  247; 
Rudi  Prdvo,  1  July  1955;  For  Socialbt  Agricultural  Science,  Series  B,  Eco¬ 
nomics,  No.  1,  1955,  page  53  (Prague);  Zycie  Gospodarcze,  No.  10,  1955, 
page  3M;  Trybuna  Uidu,  30  January  1955;  and  Plan  Fulfilment  Reports. 
a  Co-operatives  in  which  the  land  is  in  common  ownership  apart  from  small 
plots  retained  for  individual  cultivation. 
b  The  figures  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  table  relate  to  cultivated  area 
only. 

c  September. 

d  The  figures  in  the  last  three  columns  relate  to  arable  area  only. 
e  Excluding  the  simplest  type  of  co-operative,  in  which  only  farm  machinery 
is  pooled. 

/  Advanced-type  co-operative  farms  and  state  farms  only. 
g  The  figures  in  the  last  three  columns  relate  to  the  total  agricultural  area. 
h  The  1955  arable  area  was  significantly  higher  than  in  previous  years. 

I  This  probably  includes  some  reserve  land  still  under  state  management 


1953  peak,  but  the  more  integrated  types  have  held 
together  better  and  their  numbers  have  fallen  by  only 
8  per  cent.  In  Poland  some  increase  has  been  shown 
in  collective  farm  numbers,  but  those  which  are 
founded  are  more  compact®  and  reportedly  more 

*  In  1954, 1,848  new  co-operative  farms  were  created  compared 
with  3,170  in  1953,  but  the  1954  farms  had  a  smaller  average 
area  and  fewer  member  families  than  those  previously  organized. 
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firmly  based  than  those  created  more  hurriedly  earlier. 
By  a  decree  of  1 1  June,  Polish  farmers  outside  collec¬ 
tives  who  had  as  yet  no  permanent  title  to  the  land  they 
farmed  were  confirmed  in  their  ownership.  Land 
received  under  the  agricultural  reform  or  in  the  re¬ 
covered  territories  is  thereby  affected.  Persons  who 
have  farmed  land  on  lease  from  the  state  for  at  least 
three  years  are  given  full  title  to  the  land  on  favourable 
purchase  terms  (e.g.,  all  sums  paid  hitherto  for  the  lease 
will  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  price).  Farmers 


possessing  land  on  pre-war  leases  become  owners 
outright.  Finally,  farmers  who  have  moved  since 
the  war  from  eastern  Poland  to  the  western  provinces 
are  released  from  obligations  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  their  old  and  their  new  farms. 
Something  like  half  a  million  farmers  benefit  from 
this  decree.  The  maximum  area  to  which  a  farmer 
may  be  given  title  is,  moreover,  put  at  the  generous 
limit  of  15  hectares  (20  in  the  case  of  livestock 
farms). 
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Appendix  Table  I 

DEGREE  OF  PLAN  FULFILMENT  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 
Percentages 


First  quarter  First  quarter 

1954  1955 


Eastern  Germany 

All  industry . 

Ministry  of:  Heavy  industry . 

Engineering . 

Light  industry . 

Food  industry . 

Hungary 

All  industry . 

Ministry  of:  Metallurgical  and  Engineering  Industries 

Coal . 

Chemical  and  Power  Industries  .  .  .  . 

Light  Industry . 

Food  Industry . 

Poland 

Ministry  of:  Mines . 

Engineering . 

Chemical  Industry . 


97 

101 

97.3 

98.4 
97.8 


99.3 

99.7 

97.8 
99.5 

100.4 


98.4 

96.6 

j  98.2 

96.3 

100.3 


101.4 

100.3 

97.5 

99.6 
101.9 
103.8 


102  101 

107  101  a 

103  105 


Bulgaria 

All  industry . 

Ministry  of:  Heavy  Industry . 

Light  and  Food  Industries . 

Electric  Power . 

Czechoslovakia 

Ministry  of:  Metallurgical  Industry  and  Metal  Mining . 

Forestry  and  Timber  Industry . 

Light  Industry . 

Construction . 

Rumania 

All  industry . 

Ministry  of :  Metallurgical  and  Engineering  Industries . 

Chemical  Industry . 

Electric  Power  and  Electrical  Engineering  Industries 

Coal  Industry . 

Oil  Industry . 

Light  Industry . 

Food  Industry . 


First  half 


1954 

98 

97 

95 

93 


99.5 

100.5 

103.0 

104.0 


101.1 

100.6 

100.8 

96.7 
102.5 

97.7 
101.2 
100.7 


106 

105 

108 

104 


103.4 

107.6 

104.1 

87.5 


106.2 

108.1 

107.1 

110.4 

108.4 
104.8 

101.1 

104.0 


Sources:  Plan  Fulfilment  Reports;  Rude  Prdvo,  3  June  1955;  Zahraniini  a  Plan  Fulfilment  for  January-May  1955. 
Obchod  No.  5,  1955,  page  201 ;  Trybuna  Ludu,  4  June  1955;  Slavebnlk,  7  June 
1955. 


L 
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Appendix  Table  II 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  EASTERN  GERMANY 


Percentage  increase  over  corresponding  period  of  previous  year 


Commodity 

1st  quarter 
1954 
Actual 

1954 

Actual 

1st  quarter 
1955 
Actual 

1955  Plan 

Latest 

version 

1 

Gross  output — ^Total . 

11 

10 

12 

5 

Nationally  owned  local  industries . 

16 

15 

18 

5 

Private  industry . 

18 

18 

17 

2 

Handicrafts . 

15 

15 

8 

Electric  power . 

7 

11 

14 

Brown  coal . 

5 

5 

12 

11 

Brown-coal  briquettes  . 

3 

12 

8 

Iron  ore  . 

28 

15 

12 

Potash  salt . 

6 

5 

6 

Copper  ore . 

9 

11 

Tin  ore  concentrates . 

44 

33 

Sulphuric  acid . 

35 

26 

16 

11 

Calcined  soda . 

20 

25 

39 

21 

Phosphorous  fertilizers . 

27 

15 

42 

Cement . 

8 

23 

8 

Window  glass . 

15 

13 

10 

Agricultural  machinery . 

37 

66 

140 

40 

Domestic  sewing  machines . 

84 

60 

36 

14 

Domestic  refrigerators . 

30 

218 

Tinned  ironware . 

254 

145 

40 

Furniture . 

13 

17 

18 

9 

Margarine . 

33 

33 

15 

Fat  cheese . 

55 

43 

29 

Beer . 

28 

16 

5 

All  consumer  goods . 

16 

13 

Sources :  Plans  and  Plan  Fulfilment  Reports. 
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Appendix  Table  m 
ALBANIAN  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS 


1951 

Actual 


1952  1952 

Budget  Actual 


Revenue 

Socialist  sector  (turnover  and  profits  taxes 
etc.) . 

State  Loan  “ . 

Direct  taxes . 

Profits  on  imports  from  Soviet  Union  and 
People’s  Democracies . 

Unspecified « . 

Total . 

Expenditure 

National  economy . 

of  which  :  Apiculture . 

Mining . 

Industry . 

Social  and  Cultural  Measures . 

of  which  :  Health . 

Education . 

Social  assistance . 

Housing . 

Defence . 

Administration . 

Other . 

Total . 

of  which  ;  Investment . 

Local  budgets . 

Surplus  or  deficit . 


3  750 
1  140 
1425 
3  185 


9  500 


2  988 

285 


1  526 

1056 

3  530  c. 


9  100 


4  630 
200 
1  240 


4  230 


5090 

200 


1  900 


1953  1953 

Budget  Actual 


1954  1954 

Budget  Actual 


10  300  9  500 


3  995  3  800 

370 


2  225 

1  122 
2  858  c 


2  050 

466 
1  300  c 
94 
190 


3  765  c 


10  200 


9  615 

1  446 


400 


100  —15 


6  243 
502 
1  135 

b  ) 

b  \ 


6  300 
502 
1  130 


2  500 


11  350  10440 


5  437 

514 


2400 
600 
1  507 
105 
200 

1  125 

2  288  c 


11250  10010 

1  895  l’700 


7  374 
969 
1  575 
291 


7  077 
1040 
1  664 
328 


10  209  10  109 


3  860 

676 

720 


2  000 

335  d 
1  100 
2  940  c 


3  519 

843 


1993 

500 
941 
91  c 
395 


9900 

1  716 


9000 


100 


430 


300 


1  109 


1955 

Budget 


8  128 
455 
1022 

2400 

300 


12  300 


4  575 

1  163 
2143 

2  352 

611 

1  139 
164 
438 

1  md 

3  450  c 


11  600 
2  200 
1974 


700 


Sources:  Bashkimi,  14  and  15  April  1954;  Gazeta  Zyrtare,  No.  4,  1955; 
Speech  of  Minister  of  Finance  of  1  April  1955  (directly  communicated  to 
ECE);  Bulletin  d' Informations  de  VAgence  Teiegraphique  Albanalse,  Paris, 
8  March  1952,  13  March  and  3  April  1953,  19  February  and  6  May  1954, 
15  April  1955 ;  Pour  une  paix  durable,  Bucharest,  30  April  1954  ;  Radio 
Tirana  as  reported  in  BBC  Summary  of  World  Broadcasts,  Part  II  B,  Nos. 
403.  411,  511  and  634. 

0  As  floated  during  year :  part  of  subscriptions  will  be  paid  up  only  in  sub¬ 
sequent  year. 


b  After  citing  shares  of  Socialist  Sector  and  direct  taxes,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  (Bulletin  d’ Informations  de  VAT A,  3  April  1953)  stated  that  the 
residual  was  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  People’s  Democracies  and  the 
State  Loan. 
c  By  difierence. 

d  Applying  a  percentage  relationship  with  another  year’s  actual  expenditure 
to  budgeted  expenditure  for  that  year. 


L 
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Appendix  Table  IV 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  LABOUR  PRODUCTIVITY  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Percentage  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  compared  with  previous  year 


1952  Actual 

1953  Actual 

1954  Plan 

1954  Actual 

1955  Plan 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 

per 

man 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 

per 

man 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 

per 

man 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 

per 

man 

Employ¬ 

ment 

Output 

per 

man 

Bulgaria 

All  industry . 

+  6 

+  5 

7 

+  4 

+  4 

+  7^ 

+  2 

+  4 

+  3 

State  industry . 

4-11 

+  5 

+  2 

+  4 

Building . 

+  14 

+  4 

+  7 

+  1 

Rail  transport . 

+  3 

+  1 

Czechoslovakia 

All  industry . 

+  2 

4-16 

+  3 

+  7 

+  2 

+  4 

+  2 

+  2 

+  1 

+  8 

Building . 

-1-  3 

+  1 

+  11 

+  10 

—  5 

+  8^ 

+  8 

of  which  Ministry  of  Construction  . 

—  2 

-1-12 

—  9 

-1-14 

0 

-t-  116 

•• 

Eastern  Germany 

State  industry . 

4-  7 

4-13C 

+  7 

+  9c 

+  5 

+  6c 

+  5 

+  4c 

0^(+3‘0+5c  (+7<0 

Hungary 

Total  economy . 

4-10 

+  5 

+  1 

All  industry . 

4-ii 

+  10 

+  1 

+  5 

+  i 

+  2 

+  4{+9d) 

Coal  mining . 

4-10 

+  7 

—  4 

Metallurgy . 

4-11 

+  1 

—  5 

Chemicals . 

+  9 

+  2 

+  3 

Food . 

+  11 

+  1 

+  5 

Building . 

—20 

+  7 

Poland 

Total  socialist  sector . 

+  6 

+  7 

+  3 

+  4 

+  3 

of  which  : 

Industry . 

4-  6 

4-13 

+  6 

+  11 

+  4 

+  8 

+  4 

+  7 

+  3 

+  5 

Building . 

8 

+  17 

+  13 

, . 

Railways . 

-H  2 

+  2 

+  9 

+  2 

Agriculture . 

+  14 

+  4 

State  farms . 

+  12 

+  7 

Machine  tractor  stations  .  .  . 

+49 

+  12 

Rumania 

Total  economy . 

4-  6 

+  12 

+  3a 

All  industry . 

4-  9 

+  13 

+  7 

+  7 

+  4 

+  3 

•• 

U.S.S.R. 

National  economy . 

4-  2 

+  7 

+  5 

All  industry . 

+  7 

+  5 

+  6 

+  8 

+  6 

+  7 

+  2 

+  7 

Building . 

+  7 

+  4 

+  9 

+  8 

•  • 

Sources:  Plan  Fulfilnient  Reports;  Pldnovani  Hospoddfstvl,  No.  1,  1955. 
a  Workers  only. 
b  January-Septeraber  only. 


c  Productive  workers  only. 

<t  First  quarter  actual  compared  with  first  quarter  1954. 


Appendix  Xable  V 

SUMMARY  OF  TECHNICAL  ECONOMIC  CO-OPERATION  AGREEMENTS  AND  EXCHANGES 
WITHIN  EASTERN  EUROPE  ANNOUNCED  DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1955 
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le  table  is  confined  to  projects  announced  during  January-June  195S  as  in  progress  or  about  to  be  undertaken.  There  are,  of  course,  projects  started  earlier  on  which  no  public  statement  was  made 
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Appendix  Table  VI 


EFFECT  OF  DOLLAR  LIBERALIZATION  ON  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM’S  IMPORTS 

Millions  of  dollars  and  percentages 


Commodity  group 

Imports  from  the  dollar  area 

Percentage  share  of  imports  from 
the  dollar  area  in  total  imports 

1953 

1954 

January-April 

1953 

1954 

January-April 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

Cereals  and  preparations . 

421.2 

307.3 

75.4 

144.9 

64 

62 

53 

62 

of  which : 

Wheat . 

274.6 

176.1 

35.8 

80.1 

81 

68 

51 

62 

Barley . 

40.1 

38.1 

3.2 

22.3 

37 

65 

20 

89 

Maize  . 

60.1 

51.7 

25.4 

31.9 

54 

53 

76 

63 

Wheat  flour . 

39.3 

32.7 

10.7 

8.3 

72 

90 

92 

76 

Animal  feeding  stuffs . 

7.6 

8.7 

3.8 

15.3 

7 

7 

9 

23 

Oil-seeds,  nuts  and  kernels . 

5.5 

9.0 

1.7 

5.2 

3 

5 

2 

Rubber,  incl.  synthetic . 

5.4 

10.1 

3.2 

4.1 

3 

7 

7 

5 

Sawn  softwood . 

62.2 

90.2 

23.8 

35.9 

20 

29 

42 

41 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair  . 

3.4 

3.6 

1.0 

1.6 

— 

1 

1 

Cotton . 

78.6 

113.7 

34.2 

46.5 

26 

32 

41 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats . 

8.8 

22.1 

8.3 

5.5 

6 

15 

10 

Coal . 

— 

7,7 

— 

27.1 

— 

16 

45 

Chemicals . 

53.2 

88.9 

25.2 

35.1 

25 

31 

27 

32 

Iron  and  steel . 

29.3 

19.2 

7.0 

36.5 

17 

24 

21 

54 

Non-ferrous  base  metals . 

166.4 

201.8 

56.8 

100.3 

39 

41 

40 

46 

of  which : 

Copper . 

50.6 

59.9 

17.6 

35.0 

21 

22 

22 

29 

Lead . 

12.7 

14.0 

4.1 

27 

26 

25 

32 

Zinc . 

16.3 

22.8 

9.3 

45 

64 

69 

76 

Machinery,  other  than  electric . 

116.0 

71.5 

22.2 

32.6 

42 

32 

38 

Electric  machinery . 

8.7 

12.2 

3.7 

4.9 

30 

27 

27 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

966.3 

966.0 

266.3 

495.5 

26 

28 

24 

34 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups . 

810.3 

769.0 

205.5 

14 

13 

10 

12 

Total  imports . 

1776.6 

1735.0 

471.8 

770.6 

19 

18 

15 

21 

Sources :  Report  on  Overseas  Trade,  and  Accounts  relating  to  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Board  of  Trade,  London. 
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Appendix  Table  Vn 

EFFECT  OF  DOLLAR  LIBERALIZATION  ON  WESTERN  GERMANY’S  IMPORTS, 
FROM  SELECTED  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  DOLLAR  AREA® 


Millions  of  dollars  and  percentages 


National 

Commodity  group 

Imports  from  the  dollar  area  ® 

Percentage  share  of  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  ® 
on  total  imports 

code 

1953 

1954 

January-March 

January- 

March 

1954 

1955 

1954 

1955 

I  B  5 

Gut . 

1.1 

0.1 

[9 

7 

2 

10 

1  C  20 

Cocoa  beans . 

2.2 

3.7 

0.6 

5 

4 

4 

I  D  4 

Raw  tobacco . 

34.8 

37.6 

8.0 

50 

48 

46 

II  A  3 

Wool  and  animal  hair . 

0.1 

mm 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

Cotton . 

121.1 

25.2 

34 

47 

38 

53 

5 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  other  spinning  materials 

1.8 

1.6 

0.4 

BR~!9 

4 

3 

4 

3 

7 

Raw  fur  skins . 

^■InS 

1.6 

0.5 

5 

7 

8 

11 

8 

Hides  and  skins . 

2.8 

12.6 

2.7 

5 

23 

21 

27 

9 

Bed  feathers . 

— 

1.7 

0.1 

0.5 

_ 

HiiS 

3 

10 

10 

Pulpwood . 

1.2 

1.7 

— 

0.2 

8 

9 

El 

6 

11 

Roundwood  . 

1.3 

0.4 

0.8 

2 

6 

18 

Crude  petroleum  tar . 

15.2 

15.7 

3.9 

Rl 

12 

^9 

9 

19 

Iron  ore . 

5.8 

7.6 

— 

4 

6 

_ 

22 

Copper  ore,  copper  slag . 

1.8 

1.3 

0.3 

7 

5 

7 

23 

Lead  ore . 

1.3 

1.8 

0.4 

16 

13 

11 

_ 

27 

Pyrites . 

1.5 

0.1 

0.4 

4 

8 

9 

28 

Miscellaneous  ores . 

2.4 

7.1 

0.8 

1.7 

26 

42 

36 

32 

Other  non-metalliferous  minerals  .... 

3.6 

5.0 

0.9 

1.4 

15 

19 

19 

33 

Phosphate . 

3.4 

4.5 

1.2 

1.5 

39 

36 

38 

34 

Miscellaneous  raw  materials  for  chemical 
industry . 

1.8 

4.2 

0.7 

1.0 

21 

32 

22 

6,14,15,20, 36,37 

Other  raw  materials . 

13.0 

13.1 

3.0 

3.1 

24 

24 

21 

Sub-total  raw  materials . 

164.7 

246.4 

49.4 

67.4 

15 

20 

18 

20 

II  B  7 

Sawnwood . 

2.7 

3.1 

0.8 

1.1 

4 

8 

5 

8 

Woodpulp . 

3.2 

8.5 

1.1 

3.7 

8 

10 

22 

14 

Iron  and  steel  scrap . 

0.2 

12.5 

— 

11.4 

2 

— 

66 

17 

Aluminium . 

2.1 

■IRiB 

1.3 

4.4 

21 

34 

58 

18 

Copper  . 

18.7 

74.3 

11.8 

22.8 

19 

43 

42 

45 

19 

Nickel . 

0.6 

3.4 

0.1 

2.6 

mm 

19 

4 

40 

25 

Non-edible  oils,  fats  and  fuels . 

13.1 

13.3 

3.6 

3.8 

mm 

26 

27 

27 

28 

Refined  lubricating  oils . 

12.4 

8.2 

2.5 

2.7 

19 

28 

17 

29 

Tar  distillation  products,  coal  products  . 

— 

3.5 

0.7 

0.5 

23 

28 

19 

35 

Miscellaneous  semi-finished  chemicals  .  . 

5.4 

11.1 

2.0 

3.3 

39 

36 

37 

2,  23,  24 

Other  semi-finished  goods . 

2.8 

3.3 

0.5 

1.5 

10 

7 

16 

Sub-total  semi-finished  goods  .... 

61.2 

152.2 

24.4 

57.8 

16 

27 

26 

33 

II  Ca  11 

Glass . 

Hm 

0.2 

0.6 

45 

54 

67 

58 

12 

Chemical  plastics . 

2.5 

3.2 

54 

54 

52 

60 

14,  17 

Other  chemical  products . 

1.4 

3.8 

16 

27 

20 

33 

U  Cb  14 

Books,  maps . 

0.5 

0.3 

5 

11 

6 

9 

26 

Machine  tools . 

33 

28 

54 

27 

Leather  and  textile  machinery . 

5.8 

23 

14 

31 

31 

Pumps,  compressors . 

0.4 

1.4 

^KT's 

0.3 

19 

33 

16 

34 

Office  machinery . 

mm 

mm 

1.6 

34 

34 

23 

41 

30,  32,  33,  36 

Other  machinery . 

2.7 

22 

20 

23 

28 

38 

Cars  and  airplanes . 

0.7 

mm 

0.9 

6 

25 

4 

16 

41 

Electric  machinery . 

2.0 

6.1 

1.8 

8 

17 

14 

16 

43 

Optical  and  precision  machinery  .... 

1.1 

1.7 

0.4 

24 

26 

29 

21 

51 

Other  chemical  products . 

4.6 

3.8 

1.3 

0.8 

63 

38 

62 

29 

19,  21,  22,  47,  52 

Other  finished  consumer  goods . 

1.2 

2.7 

1.4 

9 

13 

13 

23 

Sub-total  finished  consumer  goods  .  . 

39.4 

67.9 

12.1 

24.1 

21 

26 

23 

31 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

265.3 

149.3 

16 

23 

20 

25 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups  .  .  . 

376.6 

348.1 

71.4 

101.2 

18 

14 

13 

14 

Total  imports . 

641.9 

814.6 

157.3 

250.5 

17 

18 

16 

19 

Source :  Der  Aussenhandelder  Bundesrepublik  Deutschland,  ParUl  aad  3;  o  Canada,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico, 
Sutistiscbes  Bundesamt,  Wiesbaden.  Nicaragua,  the  Philippines,  United  Sutes  and  Venezuela. 


Appendix  Table  Vm 

EFFECT  OF  DOLLAR  LIBERALIZATION  ON  THE  NETHERLANDS’  IMPORTS 
Millions  of  dollars  and  percentages 


Commodity  group  and  SITC  code 

Imports  from  the  dollar  area 

Percentage  share  of  imports 
from  the  dollar  area 
in  total  imports 

1953 

1954 

January-March 

1953 

1954 

January-March 

1954 

1955 

1954  1 

1955 

121 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 

12.8 

17.3 

4.3 

5.1 

34 

36 

43 

42 

231 

Crude  rubber,  including  synthetic  and  reclaimed  . 

0.6 

0.9 

0.2 

mim 

6 

8 

9 

242 

'Wood  in  the  round  or  roughly  squared . 

0.6 

0.7 

0.1 

3 

3 

6 

243 

Wood  shaped  or  simply  worked . 

1.9 

1.9 

0.6 

2 

4 

2 

251 

Pulp  and  waste  paper . 

2.1 

4.2 

0.5 

1.5 

8 

9 

18 

262 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair . 

0.3 

1.1 

0.3 

0.5 

1 

3 

4 

263 

Cotton . 

29.3 

38.5 

10.3 

15.9 

50 

61 

63 

68 

265 

Vegetable  fibres,  except  cotton  and  jute . 

1.5 

1.5 

0.4 

0.3 

23 

19 

18 

15 

271 

Fertilizers,  crude . 

3.8 

1.9 

0.9 

0.5 

22 

10 

26 

17 

272 

Crude  minerals  excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer 
materials  and  precious  stones . 

1.5 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

6 

5 

5 

5 

281  and  282 

Iron  ore  concentrates  and  iron  and  steel  scrap  .  . 

1.3 

1.8 

0.1 

1.6 

7 

10 

2 

32 

283  and  284 

Non-ferrous  base  metals  and  concentrates  and 
non-ferrous  metal  scrap . 

0.2 

1.0 

0.1 

0.7 

2 

5 

292 

Crude  vegetable  materials,  inedible,  n.e.s . 

0.5 

1.0 

0.2 

0.5 

5 

8 

6 

13 

311 

Coal,  coke  and  briquettes . 

10.0 

17.1 

4.2 

3.4 

11 

15 

16 

10 

312 

Petroleum,  crude  and  partly  refined . 

0.6 

21.6 

3.6 

10.9 

10 

7 

18 

313 

Petroleum  products . 

10.2 

12.7 

2.8 

2.5 

20 

22 

20 

13 

511 

Inorganic  chemicals . 

3.5 

HSwHI 

mm 

12 

10 

13 

512 

Organic  chemicals . 

5.0 

20 

14 

20 

521 

Mineral  tar  and  crude  chemicals  from  coal,  petro¬ 
leum  and  natural  gas . 

1.4 

0.6 

H 

33 

10 

52 

541 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products . 

1.0 

■iWI 

5 

15 

13 

23 

53,55,56and59  Other  chemicals . 

6.9 

mm 

2.3 

8 

9 

8 

12 

Sub-total  chemicals . 

8.4 

17.8 

3.0 

5.9 

8 

13 

10 

15 

621  and  629 

Rubber,  fabricated  materials  and  rubber  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  n.e.s . 

0.7 

0.1 

0.2 

5 

n 

5 

641 

Paper  and  paperboard . 

0.1 

2.1 

0.1 

1.2 

— 

12 

642 

Articles  made  of  pulp,  of  paper  and  of  paperboard 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

12 

12 

14 

65 

Textile  yam,  fabrics,  made-up  articles  and  related 
products . 

1.7 

3.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1 

2 

66 

Non-metallic  mineral  manufactures,  n.e.s . 

1.9 

0.5 

0.5 

2 

3 

4 

681 

Iron  and  steel . 

15.9 

15.7 

3.7 

7.6 

9 

9 

8 

13 

682 

Copper . 

4.7 

8.8 

2.5 

2.1 

15 

19 

25 

16 

684 

Aluminium  . 

2.6 

3.2 

0.6 

0.9 

26 

28 

25 

26 

685 

Lead . 

3.0 

7.6 

2.0 

1.2 

31 

62 

71 

56 

686 

Zinc  . 

0.3 

1.3 

0.3 

0.1 

7 

23 

22 

8 

683,  687 
and  689 

Nickel,  tin  and  miscellaneous  non-ferrous  base 
metals  employed  in  metallurgy . 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

0.3 

1 

4 

B 

12 

Sub-total  non-ferrous  metals . 

10.7 

21.4 

5.4 

4.6 

15 

B 

21 

711 

Power  generating  (except  electric)  machinery  .  .  . 

7.3 

10.3 

3.1 

2.2 

16 

22 

25 

18 

713 

Tractors,  other  than  steam . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

9 

12 

28 

12 

714 

Office  machinery . 

1.4 

2.8 

0.5 

1.0 

19 

24 

18 

28 

715 

Metal-working  machinery . 

2.7 

3.8 

1.0 

0.9 

17 

20 

21 

15 

712  and  716 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  mining, 
construction  and  other  industrial  machinery  .  .  . 

9.1 

16.4 

4.1 

5.1 

9 

12 

13 

14 

Sub-total  machinery  other  than  electric  .... 

21.0 

34.2 

9.2 

9.5 

12 

16 

■a 

16 

721 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances  .  . 

5.0 

■n 

1.4 

6 

4 

n 

IHB 

732 

Road  motor  vehicles . 

7.0 

2.1 

11 

10 

8 

734 

Aircraft . 

18.6 

■m 

2.2 

80 

84 

53 

841 

Clothing,  except  fur  clothing . 

1.0 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

861 

Scientific,  medical,  optical,  measuring  and  control¬ 
ling  instruments  and  apparatus . 

1.4 

1.8 

0.4 

0.5 

12 

12 

12 

10 

611,  632, 
862  and  891 

Leather,  wood  manufactures  n.e.s.,  photographic 
[  and  cinematographic  supplies,  musical  instruments, 
gramophones  and  gramophone  records . 

1.2 

2.0 

0.4 

0.5 

7 

10 

9 

10 

Total  of  liberalized  groups . 

171.1 

254.8 

59.0 

82.1 

10 

13 

13 

15 

Total  of  non-liberalized  groups . 

168.0 

219.7 

48.4 

68.0 

25 

27 

m 

Total  imports . 

339.1 

474.5 

107.4 

150.1 

14 

17 

16 

19 

Source;  Statistical  Buiietins,  Foreign  Trade,  Series  IV;  O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  and  Maandstatistiek,  van  de  in-,  uit-  en  doorvoer  per  land,  Centraal  Bureaa 
voor  de  Statistiek,  Utrecht. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TRADE 
BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE  i 


1.  Further  Rise  in  East- West  Trade 


The  recovery  in  trade  between  eastern  and  western 
European  countries,  which  had  started  in  the  second 
half  of  1953,  continued  during  1954  and  the  early 
months  of  1955.  Table  1  shows  that,  in  terms  of 
value,  the  expansion  was  concentrated  on  exports 
from  western  Europe,  which  increased  by  23  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  opposite  flow  was  14  per 
cent.  If  trade  between  eastern  and  western  Germany 
is  included  in  the  totals  the  increases  become  25  per 
cent  and  16  per  cent  respectively.  Since,  however,  the 
terms  of  trade  moved  against  eastern  Europe  in 
1954,  the  expansion  in  terms  of  volume  was  of  about 
the  same  magnitude  in  both  directions.  The  result 
of  the  recovery  in  east-west  trade  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  that,  while  by  1953  the  volume  of 
western  European  exports  had  reached  the  1949  level, 
which  constituted  the  previous  post-war  peak,  and  in 
1954  showed  a  further  increase  by  almost  20  per  cent, 
the  volume  of  eastern  European  exports  in  1954 
barely  attained  the  1949  level. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  east-west  European 
trade  in  1954,  as  judged  from  the  figures  given  in 
Table  1,  is  that  it  became  virtually  balanced.^  .This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  traditional  situation  in  which  the 
eastern  European  countries  had  an  export  surplus 
with  western  Europe  which  they  used  for  covering 
their  deficits  in  trade  with  overseas  coimtries.  The 
new  situation  did  not,  however,  mean  that  eastern 
Europe  succeeded  in  paying  for  its  increased  imports 
of  foodstuff's  and  raw  materials  from  overseas  coun¬ 
tries  by  direct  shipments  to  these  countries,  although 


^  Throughout  this  article  the  expression  “  eastern  Europe  ” 
includes  the  U.S.S.R.  For  a  full  list  of  the  countries  included  in 
the  two  groups,  see  Appendix  Table  A.  Trade  between  eastern 
and  western  Germany  has  been  excluded  from  most  of  the  tables 
owing  to  its  special  nature  as  a  form  of  internal  trade  and  to  the 
lack  of  comparable  data,  and  receives  only  little  treatment  in  the 
text  except  in  the  case  of  particularly  important  commodities, 
such  as  coal. 

*  If  western  European  import  figures,  which  are  given  on  a 
c.i.f.  basis,  are  adjusted  to  a  f.o.b.  basis,  the  two  flows  become 
almost  equal  in  amount  in  1954. 


great  efforts  were  made  to  create  such  a  structure  of 
trade.  The  deficiency  in  1954  was  made  up  by  gold 
shipments.  Total  gold  exports  from  the  time  they 
started  towards  the  end  of  1953  until  they  were  sus- 

Table  1 


THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN 
EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Imports 

into 

western 

Europe 

Exports 
from 
western 
Europe  « 

Current  value  (millions  of  dollars; 

imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b.) 

1949  . 

1,033 

828 

1950  . 

803 

644 

1951  . 

1,014 

747 

1952  . 

995 

739 

1953  . 

910 

789 

1954  . 

1,034 

972 

Index  numbers  of  unit  values  (in  terms 

of  dollars,  1950  =  100) 

1949  . 

116 

125 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1951  . 

142 

119 

1952  . 

146 

126 

1953  . 

130 

117 

1954  . 

121 

118 

Index  numbers  of  volume 

(1950  =  100) 

1938  . 

305 

205 

1949  . 

111 

103 

1950  . 

100 

100 

1951  . 

89 

98 

1952  . 

85 

91 

1953  . 

87 

105 

1954  . 

106 

126 

Sources :  Calculated  from  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
See  Appendix  for  description  of  methods  employed,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  the  foreign  trade  of  eastern  and  western  Germany. 
a  Excluding  war  reparations  from  Finland  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
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pended  in  the  spring  of  1954  were  estimated  in  London 
financial  circles  at  about  $150  million.  While  the 
bulk  came  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  was  destined  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  some 
gold  was  also  exported  by  Czechoslovakia.  After  an 
interval  of  almost  a  year,  Soviet  gold  sales  in  London 
are  reported  to  have  been  resumed  in  April  1955. 

The  increase  in  imports  into  eastern  European 
countries  was  largely  a  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
improving  consumption  standards  at  a  faster  rate  than 
could  be  met  out  of  their  own  agricultural  production. 
Simultaneously,  there  was  an  improvement  in  western 
European  supplies  of  many  of  the  goods  which  are 
normally  exported  by  eastern  Europe,  and  this 
resulted,  as  was  mentioned  above,  in  a  drop  in  average 
export  prices  and  a  deterioration  in  eastern  Europe’s 
terms  of  trade. 

The  further  expansion  of  the  network  of  east-west 
European  trade  agreements  was  indicative  of  the  trend 
towards  a  normalization  of  trade  relations  between 
the  two  areas.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  respect 
was  the  resumption  of  trade  between  Yugoslavia 
and  eastern  European  countries.  During  the  second 
half  of  1954  a  number  of  preliminary  agreements  were 
signed  by  Yugoslavia,  subsequently  formalized  in 
trade  and  payments  agreements  covering  the  year 
1955.  The  addition  to  east- west  European  trade  in 
1954  from  Yugoslav  trade  with  eastern  Europe  was 
only  about  $5  million  in  each  direction;  in  1955,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  trade  of  Yugoslavia  with  eastern 
Europe  is  expected  to  reach  a  total  of  about  $45-50 
million.  In  1954  Albania  resumed  trade  with  western 
Europe  by  concluding  a  trade  agreement  with  Italy, 
followed  in  1955  by  an  agreement  with  Yugoslavia. 
Trade  agreements  were  also  concluded  for  the  first 
time  since  1949  between  Bulgaria  on  the  one  side 
and  Switzerland  on  the  other. 

The  improvement  in  the  political  climate  also 
favoured  an  increase  in  east-west  trade  in  other  ways. 
One  effect  of  this  was  the  revision  of  the  strategic 
controls  on  western  exports,  which  took  effect  in 
August.  This  measure  had,  however,  no  significant 
direct  effect  on  western  European  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  during  1954.  In  1955  and  1956,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  certain  increase  in  exports  of  machinery  and 
equipment  can  be  expected,  following  the  increase 
in  eastern  European  orders  for  various  types  of 
industrial  equipment.  Trade  figures  available  so 
far  in  1955  show,  in  fact,  a  considerable  increase 
in  western  European  deliveries  of  machinery  and 
equipment. 

The  expansion  of  east- west  trade  has  also  been 
favoured  by  such  measures  as  the  regularization  of 
traffic  on  the  Danube,  by  agreements  facilitating 


transit  traffic  on  railways  through  Austria  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  free  port 
of  Hamburg  for  trade  with  eastern  Europe.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  transport 
system  of  eastern  Europe  has  become  more  integrated. 

In  earlier  years  it  was  not  uncommon  for  goods  trans¬ 
ported  through  an  eastern  European  country  to  be 
re-loaded  at  the  frontiers. 

The  growing  importance  attached  to  foreign  trade 
— including  trade  with  western  Europe — in  eastern 
European  thinking  and  economic  planning  has  shown 
itself  in  various  ways.  Of  particular  importance,  at 
least  in  the  longer  run,  are  various  measures  aimed  at 
making  eastern  European  exports  of  manufactures 
more  competitive  on  western  markets  through  im¬ 
provements  in  design  and  finish. 

It  is  significant  that  during  1954  certain  agreements 
on  the  servicing  of  pre-war  debts  and  on  indemnities 
for  nationalized  property  were  reached — particularly 
with  Bulgaria — while  the  first  steps  towards  such  a 
settlement  were  taken  in  several  other  cases — for 
example,  by  Rumania.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland  during  the 
earlier  post-war  years  had  concluded  such  agreements. 
Failure  to  reach  agreement  on  pre-war  debts  and 
nationalized  property  has  in  past  years  often  been  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  trade  agreement. 
The  importance  of  the  signature  of  a  trade  agreement 
is  illustrated  by  the  British  case.  It  has  been  United 
Kingdom  policy  to  permit  imports  of  essential  goods 
freely,  but  to  restrict  imports  of  less  essential  goods, 
including  consumer  goods,  except  in  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  agreement,  including  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  outstanding  financial  claims.^ 

Despite  the  recent  expansion  in  east-west  trade,  j 
it  is  still  at  a  very  low  level  in  comparison  with  pre-war. 

As  is  shown  in  Table  1,  the  present  volume  of  east- 
west  trade  is  only  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
the  pre-war  level.  The  bulk  of  the  decline  is  accounted 
for  by  a  fall  in  trade  with  the  big  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries — in  particular,  western  Germany,  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Many  obstacles  still  have  to  be 
overcome  before  any  major  increase  can  occur.  Some 
of  these  problems  will  be  discussed  in  the  last  section 
of  this  article. 

As  Table  2  shows,  trade  with  eastern  Europe  takes 
a  particularly  large  part  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
certain  western  European  countries,  mainly  Austria, 
Finland,  Iceland  and,  most  recently,  Turkey.  For 
these  countries,  trade  with  eastern  Europe  has  been 
instrumental  in  solving  intricate  trade  problems.  In 


*  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  5  February  1955,  page  283. 
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Table  2 

THE  SHARE  OF  EASTERN  EUROPE «  IN  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Percentages 


Country 

Imports 

Exports 

1937 

1948 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1937 

1948 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Austria . 

31.9 

25.5 

11.2 

10.8 

9.1 

27.9 

14.7 

12.7 

10.9 

9.4 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

6.9 

3.9 

1.3 

1.7 

1.9 

5.0 

3.5 

2.4 

2.9 

2.9 

Denmark . 

4.3 

10.6 

4.1 

3.9 

3.8 

2.3 

7.8 

4.0 

4.9 

6.5 

Finland  . 

9.1 

19.0 

19.4 

34.1 

27.8 

2.3 

15.5 

20.7 

30.4 

27.0 

France « . 

5.1 

2.0 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

4.5 

1.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

Western  Germany  d . 

13.5 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

1.9 

12.6 

1.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.5 

Greece . 

18.0 

2.1 

0.2 

1.3 

2.8 

10.4 

8.9 

0.3 

6.4 

7.1 

Iceland . 

1.7 

8.7 

6.6 

9.1 

18.3 

0.8 

11.8 

6.9 

20.0 

24.7 

Ireland  < . 

3.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

Italy . 

11.2 

3.0 

3.6 

1.9 

2.6 

6.1 

4.0 

4.0 

3.9 

3.4 

Netherlands . 

7.6 

4.1 

2.4 

2.2 

1.9 

5.6 

4.5 

1.7 

2.6 

3.5 

Norway  . 

6.7 

8.0 

3.7 

4.4 

4.1 

3.6 

10.0 

5.0 

6.3 

7.7 

Portugal . 

2.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

2.0 

1.0 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

Spain . 

4.5/ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.1/ 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Sweden . 

9.0 

9.9 

6.2 

3.8 

4.0 

5.7 

8.3 

7.6 

4.5 

4.2 

Switzerland . 

11.6 

5.4 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

8.8 

7.3 

3.9 

2.9 

2.9 

Turkey . 

11.6 

8.3 

3.7 

5.5 

9.4 

12.0 

9.5 

5.6 

7.4 

16.5 

United  Kingdom  « . 

6.4 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

3.6 

1.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

Yugoslavia . 

16.8 

43.3 

— 

— 

1.2 

12.6 

49.8 

— 

— 

2.6 

Total  of  nineteen  countries  .  .  . 

8.5 

4.0  s 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

7.0 

3.7  s 

2.6 

2.8 

3.2 

Sources  :  Direction  of  International  Trade,  Statistical  Papers  Series  T, 
United  Nations,  New  York  and  national  trade  statistics. 

a  Eastern  Europe  includes  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (post-war  boundaries)  and  eastern  Germany 
from  1952  onwards. 

b  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations. 


I  the  case  of  Austria,  eastern  Europeis  for  reasons  of 
geographical  proximity,  as  well  as  of  complementarity 
of  resources,  a  natural  trade  partner,  and  trade  is 
still  low  compared  with  the  potentialities.  Finland’s 
trade  relations  with  eastern  Europe  expanded  partly 
because  of  the  payment  of  war  reparations  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  end  of  the  reparation  deliveries  created 
a  balance-of-payments  problem  which  was  first  solved 
by  triangular  agreements  with  other  eastern  European 
[  countries,  permitting  Finland  to  have  a  large  export 
;  surplus  with  the  U.S.S.R.  During  1953,  however, 

I  Finland  could  avoid  a  substantial  export  surplus 
with  eastern  Europe  as  a  whole  only  by  increasing 
its  imports  of  certain  staple  goods  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  excess  of  its  requirements.  These  goods  were 
ultimately  re-exported  at  lower  prices  to  other  western 
markets.  In  1954,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution 
s  was  found  in  Soviet  settlements  in  gold  and  free 
currencies  amounting  to  $10  million.  Iceland  has 


c  Excluding  trade  in  non-monetary  gold. 

d  The  whole  of  Germany  for  1937.  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany 
thereafter. 

e  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 

/  Year  1935. 

g  The  trade  of  Yugoslavia  in  1948  is  not  included  in  the  total. 


turned  more  towards  eastern  Europe  since  the  British 
market  was  closed  to  Icelandic  fish  exports.  Turkey, 
facing  growing  difficulties  in  selling  wheat,  cotton 
and  other  agricultural  commodities  to  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  has  recently  been  able  to  expand  its 
outlets  for  these  goods  in  eastern  Europe.  Similarly, 
Greece  has  come  to  rely  more  on  eastern  Europe  for  the 
export  of  tobacco,  Denmark  for  its  butter  and  meat, 
and  Norway  for  fish  products  and  marine  fats  and  oils. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  available  information, 
east- west  trade  in  1954  represented  a  larger  share  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  eastern  as  well  as  of  the  western 
European  countries.  In  eastern  Europe,  not  only 
trade  with  western  Europe,  but  also  trade  with  over¬ 
seas  countries  expanded  rapidly.  On  the  basis  of  the 
statistics  of  its  trading  partners,  Czechoslovakia’s 
exports  to  overseas  countries  increased  by  about  one- 
third,  whereas  imports  from  these  countries  remained 
rather  stable.  The  same  trend  was  noticeable  in 
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Poland’s  trade  with  overseas  countries,  whereas  in  the  exports  to  these  countries  were  unchanged.  Official 

case  of  the  U.S.S.R.  the  significant  feature  in  trade  east  German  data  show  that  trade  with  the  eastern 

with  overseas  countries  during  1954  was  a  rapid  world  market  increased  by  20  per  cent  in  1954,  with 

increase  in  imports  from  countries  such  as  Canada,  western  Europe  by  44  per  cent,  and  with  overseas 

Argentina,  Uruguay,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Iran,  while  countries  by  only  10  per  cent. 

2.  Eastern  European  Exports 

One  of  the  main  features  in  the  development  of  tries  has  increased  significantly,  it  is  still  relatively 


eastern  European  exports  to  western  European 
countries  in  1953  was  a  decline  in  exports  of  grain 
and  coal;  this  trend  continued  during  1954.  Whereas 
these  two  groups  of  commodities  had  accounted  for 
almost  half  the  eastern  European  exports  to  western 
European  countries  in  1952,  their  share  had  fallen  in 
1954  to  less  than  one-quarter.  The  increase  in  eastern 
European  exports  which  nevertheless  occurred  in 
1954  was  spread  over  a  wide  range  of  commodities, 
including  not  only  fuels  and  crude  materials,  but  also 
manufactures.  The  latter  group  accounted  for  almost 
one-fifth  of  the  total  export  value  in  1954.  As  during 
the  previous  year,  particularly  great  advances  took 
place  in  exports  of  petroleum  products  and  timber ; 
in  1954  there  was  in  addition  a  substantial  increase 
in  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  pig  iron  from  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Tables  3  and  4  illustrate  the  shifts  that  have  occurred 
in  the  composition  of  eastern  European  exports 
between  1952  and  1954.  The  commodities  are  grouped 
in  four  broad  classes — food,  fuels  and  crude  materials, 
manufactures,  and  a  miscellaneous  group.  While 
the  share  of  food  in  total  exports  from  eastern  Europe 
has  fallen  by  almost  one-half,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  share  has  been  maintained  for  exports  from 
Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Poland,  where  products  of 
intensive  agriculture  and  fishing  play  an  important 
part  in  the  export  trade :  fruit  and  vegetables,  tobacco, 
eggs  and  fish  from  Bulgaria;  livestock  and  meat, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  fish  from  Hungary ;  bacon 
and  eggs,  vegetables  and  sugar  from  Poland.  The 
decline  in  total  food  exports  from  eastern  Europe  is 
attributable  to  lower  grain  deliveries  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  a  decline  in  sugar  exports  from  Czechoslovakia 
and  eastern  Germany.  Exports  of  food  from  Rumania 
were  maintained,  but  there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  their 
share  in  total  Rumanian  exports  as  a  result  of  the  big 
expansion  in  exports  of  other  commodities,  especially 
petroleum  products  and  timber.  The  expansion  of 
the  proportion  of  total  eastern  European  exports 
represented  by  fuels  and  crude  materials  was  exclu¬ 
sively  brought  about  by  higher  exports  of  petroleum 
products  and  timber  from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania. 

Although  the  share  of  manufactured  goods  in 
eastern  European  exports  to  western  European  coun¬ 


small,  except  in  the  case  of  exports  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  and  eastern  Germany.  The  expansion  of  exports 
of  manufactures  from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  principally  due 
to  an  increase  in  exports  of  heavy  chemicals  and  pig 
iron,  which  are  on  the  borderline  between  crude 
materials  and  manufactures  proper. 

Developments  during  the  past  two  years  thus  indi¬ 
cate  a  growing  diversification  of  the  exports  of  eastern 


Table  3 

COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM 
EASTERN  TO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  c.i.f. 


Commodity  group 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Food  (Groups  1-14) . 

436 

294 

241 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations  .... 

271 

144 

112 

Meat  and  livestock . 

44 

59 

49 

Butter  and  eggs . 

26 

21 

13 

Sugar  . 

55 

33 

25 

Other  food  (including  feeding.stuffs)  .  .  . 

40 

37 

40 

Fuels  and  crude  materials  (Groups  16- 

25,  28) . 

391 

395 

516 

Wood  and  wood  products . 

82 

102 

149 

Coal . 

194 

147 

136 

Petroleum  and  products  . 

23 

43 

82 

Other  crude  materials  ^ . 

16 

19 

22 

Vegetable  fibres . 

3 

7 

44 

Other  crude  materials  (including  fertilizers 

and  cement) . 

73 

77 

83 

Manufactured  articles  (Groups  26,  27, 

29,  31-34) . 

117 

142 

194 

Iron  and  steel  . 

13 

11 

30 

Transport  equipment . 

IS 

21 

27 

Machinery,  instruments  and  watches  .  . 

26 

31 

38 

Textiles . 

25 

36 

38 

Chemicals . 

21 

26 

41 

Glass  and  pottery . 

17 

17 

20 

All  Other  commodities  (Groups  15,  30 

and  35) . 

44 

76 

77 

Total  of  all  groups . 

988 

907 

1,028 

Source :  Appendix  Table  C,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  2, 
and  Appendix  Table  B  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
a  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  4 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  INDIVTOUAL  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

TO  WESTERN  EUROPE 

Millions  of  current  dollars 


Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Eastern  Germany 

Hungary 

Commodity 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1. 

Food,  fodder . 

10.8 

15.3 

17.0 

46.9 

28.8 

21.2 

8.1 

2.1 

4.0 

33.0 

14.9 

32.6 

2. 

Fuels  and  crude  materials  .  . 

2.3 

3.9 

3.4 

44.6 

38.6 

40.5 

43.0 

34.0 

40.8 

6.0 

4.2 

7.0 

3. 

Manufactures . 

0.6 

2.9 

2.7 

46.3 

52.9 

55.9 

32.0 

41.8 

57.0 

13.2 

16.8 

15.7 

4. 

Unspecified . 

1.7 

2.8 

3.3 

17.7 

16.2 

22.5 

6.1 

6.4 

11.2 

9.1 

9.0 

8.1 

Total  . 

15.4 

24.9 

26.4 

155.5 

136.5 

140.1 

89.2 

84.3 

113.0 

61.3 

44.9 

63.4 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total  Eastern  Europe 

Commodity 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1. 

Food,  fodder . 

77.9 

87.9 

53.3 

10.9 

15.7 

13.2 

248.7 

129.7 

99.9 

436.3 

294.4 

241.2 

2. 

Fuels  and  crude  materials  .  . 

166.2 

131.4 

125.2 

13.9 

30.8 

54.8 

114.5 

152.3 

244.2 

390.5 

395.2 

515.9 

3. 

Manufactures . 

8.0 

10.2 

17.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

16.9 

17.1 

44.9 

117.2 

141.8 

194.1 

4. 

Unspecified . 

5.1 

5.4 

5.1 

1.2 

2.1 

2.0 

3.1 

33.5 

24.2 

44.0 

75.4 

76.4 

Total  . 

257.2 

234.9 

200.8 

26.2 

48.7 

70.7 

383.2 

332.6 

413.2 

988.0 

906.851  027.6 

Source :  Appendix  Table  C,  pages  48-33,  in  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  2  and  Appendix  Table  B  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Europe.  This  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  expansion  of 
east  German  exports.  It  also  reflects,  however, 
changes  in  the  export  structure  of  other  eastern 
European  countries.  If  exports  to  overseas  countries 
were  included  this  shift  would  show  up  much  more 
clearly.  Eastern  European  exports  to  these  countries, 
which  increased  much  faster  in  1954  than  exports  to 
i  western  Europe  are,  in  fact,  concentrated  on  manu- 

ifactures,  including  not  only  finished  consumption 
goods,  but  also  to  a  growing  extent  capital  equipment. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  eastern  European 
foreign  trade  plans  for  1955,  the  shift  towards 
■  manufactures  in  the  export  structure  (and  away  from 
food  and  industrial  raw  materials)  will  continue.  Thus, 
whereas  total  Polish  exports  to  all  destinations  (includ¬ 
ing  eastern  European  markets)  are  planned  to  increase 
%  by  6  per  cent  in  1955,  the  increase  in  exports  of  ma- 

\  chinery,  railway  equipment,  ships  and  motor  cars  is 

planned  to  be  as  high  as  33  per  cent.  It  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  eastern  Germany,  exporting  mainly 
manufactures,  is  planning  a  particularly  large  increase 

iin  trade  with  western  countries.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  eastern  Germany’s  export  drive  in  1954 
resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  unrequited  exports  to 
\  its  eastern  European  trade  partners.  From  a  position 


of  approximate  balance  between  exports  and  imports 
in  1953,  its  exports  went  up  by  33  per  cent  in  1954, 
while  its  imports  increased  by  only  12  per  cent.  In 
1955,  eastern  Germany  plans  to  try  to  sell  much  more 
to  western  markets,  from  which  a  concomitant  increase 
in  imports  can  take  place. 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  in  more  detail 
trade  developments  during  1954  in  the  more  important 
commodity  groups  and  also  comment  on  the  prospects 
for  1955  on  the  basis  of  available  information. 

Wood  and  Wood  Products 

While  in  1953  grain  had  given  way  to  coal  as  the 
most  important  single  commodity  group  in  eastern 
European  exports,  in  1954  there  was  a  further  re¬ 
shuffling  of  the  ranking  list,  wood  products  emerging 
on  top,  with  coal  and  grain  following  in  second  and 
third  place  respectively.  The  main  items  in  the  wood 
products  group  are  sawn  and  round  softwood,  in  which 
sawnwood  predominates.  Eastern  European  exports 
of  sawn  softwood,  which  had  increased  by  more  than 
one-half  in  1953,  showed  a  further  increase  by  almost 
one-half  in  1954  (see  Table  5).  The  most  spectacular 
feature  of  this  development  was  the  resumption  on  a 
great  scale  of  Rumanian  deliveries  to  southern  Euro- 
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Table  5 


TRADE  IN  TIMBER  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE,  1953  AND  1954 


Country  of  destination 
or  origin 

Roundwood  “ 

Sawnwood 

Total 

Thousands  of 
cubic  metres 

Thousands  of 
standards 

Thousands  of  cubic  metres 
roundwood  equivalent  * 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

Imports  from  eastern  Europe  : 

United  Kingdom  . 

385 

545 

202 

255 

1,956 

2,530 

Western  Germany . 

259 

487 

6 

32 

306 

740 

Netherlands . 

6 

— 

51 

65 

404 

507 

Italy . 

48 

124 

9 

32 

119 

377 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

19 

56 

36 

39 

302 

359 

Turkey  . 

— 

48 

6 

21 

45 

213 

Other  western  European  countries  .  . 

116 

47 

23 

38 

296 

340 

Total . 

833 

1,307 

333 

482 

3,428 

5,066 

of  which  from:  U.S.S.R . 

416 

597 

222 

276 

2,148 

2,751 

Poland . 

170 

364 

43 

77 

505 

962 

Czechoslovakia . 

210 

260 

54 

61 

629 

738 

Rumania . 

4 

28 

8 

64 

66 

530 

Exports  to  eastern  Europe  : 

Total  . 

of  which  from:  Finland . 

Austria . 

444 

429 

15 

631 

484 

63 

81 

78 

3 

84 

71 

10 

1,285 

1,041 

142 

Source  ;  Timber  Statistics  for  Europe,  FAO/ECE,  Geneva,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4.  b  Conversion  factor  used  for  sawn  softwood  :  I  standard  of  sawn  softwood 
a  Puipwood,  coniferous  logs,  pitprops  and  sleepers.  The  figures  for  sleepers  ~  cubic  metres  in  roundwood  equivalent, 

have  been  converted  to  roundwood  equivalent  by  multiplying  by  1.82. 


pean  countries,  as  well  as  to  other  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  a  near  doubling  of  Polish  exports, 
particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Turkey.  The 
increase  in  Polish  exports  was  prompted  by  the 
simultaneous  decline  in  the  proceeds  of  its  coal 
exports  to  western  Europe  and  was  undertaken  despite 
an  over-all  scarcity  of  timber  in  Poland.  The  largest 
absolute  increase  occurred,  however,  in  exports  from 
the  Soviet  Union, 

The  background  to  this  development  was  the 
increase  in  western  European  demand  for  timber 
following  the  expansion  in  investment  activity  and  the 
inability  of  the  three  main  exporters — Austria,  Finland 
and  Sweden — to  meet  the  higher  demand.  As  a  result, 
prices  rose  slowly  and  there  were  growing  imports 
from  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  share  of  eastern  Europe  in  total 
western  European  imports  of  softwood  increased  from 
11  to  14  per  cent,  and  the  share  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  increased  also  from  10  to  14  per  cent. 

Whereas  eastern  Europe  during  some  early  post-war 
years  was  actually  a  net  importer  of  timber  (owing 
largely  to  the  big  Finnish  exports  of  sawnwood  and 
pre-fabricated  houses)  the  supply  position  has  lately 
improved,  particularly  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania, 
so  that  once  again  these  countries  are  able  to  make  a 


significant  contribution  towards  meeting  western 
European  timber  requirements.  Because  of  a  geo¬ 
graphic  re-distribution  of  the  Soviet  sawmills,  and  a 
vastly  increased  domestic  demand,  it  would  be  unreal¬ 
istic,  however,  to  expect  eastern  European  exports  of 
pre-war  magnitude.  Even  in  1954,  when  the  highest 
post-war  volume  was  reached,  eastern  European 
timber  exports  reached  only  about  one-third  of  the 
pre-war  volume,  and  the  further  increase  that  can 
confidently  be  expected  in  the  near  future  is  modest 
compared  with  this  gap. 

Exports  of  sawn  softwood  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  1 

western  European  countries  may  nevertheless  be  [ 

expected  to  increase  by  one-quarter  in  1955.  Exports  I 
from  Poland  and  Rumania,  as  well  as  from  Czechoslo-  j 
vakia,  are  also  scheduled  to  increase.  During  the  first  \ 
quarter  of  1955,  a  substantial  increase  has  already  | 
occurred  in  eastern  European  exports  of  timber  to  ‘ 
western  European  countries.  Compared  with  exports  | 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1954,  the  increase  is  about  i 
50  per  cent,  the  bulk  coming  from  Poland  and  Ruma-  ! 
nia.  While  the  restrictions  imposed  on  Austrian 
exports  at  the  end  of  1954  may  benefit  eastern  Euro-  I 
pean  timber  on  certain  southern  European  markets  as  ■ 
well  as  in  western  Germany,  the  steps  taken  in  many 
western  European  countries  to  restrain  investments  I 
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may  tend  to  reduce  the  over-all  western  European 
demand  for  timber. 

Western  European  exports  of  timber  to  eastern 
European  countries  increased  only  moderately  in  1954. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  main  flow  in  this  trade 
—Finnish  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R. — was  unchanged, 
while  Hungarian  imports  from  Austria  and  Sweden 
almost  trebled.  However,  if  Finnish  deliveries  of 
pre-fabricated  houses  to  the  U.S.S.R.  are  included  in 
this  trade,  there  occurred  a  decline  in  western  Euro¬ 
pean  timber  exports.  Since  the  quota  for  pre-fabri¬ 
cated  houses  in  the  Finnish-Soviet  agreement  for  1955 
has  been  reduced  to  only  one-third  of  the  1954  level 
(which  in  its  turn  was  substantially  lower  than  the 
1953  quota)  it  is  clear  that  eastern  European  net 
exports  of  wood  and  wood  products  to  western  Europe 
will  continue  to  grow  significantly  during  1955. 


Coal  and  Coke 

Although  coal  and  coke  exports  from  eastern 
Europe  (excluding  eastern  German  shipments  to 
western  Germany)  have  followed  a  downward  trend 
since  1949,  they  remain  the  second  biggest  item  in 
eastern  European  exports  to  western  Europe.  The 
decline  during  1954  was,  as  in  previous  years,  concen¬ 
trated  on  Polish  shipments,  which  went  down  by 
almost  1  million  tons  (see  Table  6).  Exports  from 
Czechoslovakia  remained  constant  at  slightly  above 
1  million  tons.  Within  this  total,  deliveries  of  brown 
coal  to  western  Germany  expanded,  whereas  exports 
to  Austria,  composed  of  both  hard  and  brown  coal, 
fell.  Soviet  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
increase  and  reached  a  level  of  almost  1  million  tons 
in  1954;  the  bulk  of  this  increase  was  in  deliveries  to 
Finland  and  France.  The  most  spectacular  develop- 


Table  6 

IMPORTS  OF  COAL,  COKE  AND  BROWN  COAL  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPE 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thousands  of  tons  « 


Importing  country 

1949 

1953 

1954 

1954  imports  from 
eastern  Eiurope  as 
percentage  of  total 
imports 

Western  Germany  * . 

1  135 

1  766 

3  630 

30 

Finland . 

876 

1  814 

1  659 

69 

Austria . 

2  570 

1  659 

1  578 

32 

Sweden  . 

2  240 

1  636 

1  205 

23 

France  . 

2  060 

740 

920 

8 

Denmark . 

1  999 

941 

748 

11 

1  623 

697 

526 

5 

United  Kingdom . 

— 

— 

266 

9 

Norway . 

679 

305 

191 

15 

Netherlands  . 

948 

104 

129 

2 

Other  countries . 

293 

120 

128 

1 

Total  imports  of  western  European  countries  from  eastern  Europe  : 

including  intra-German  trade . 

14  423  e 

9  782 

10  980 

14 

excluding  intra-German  trade . 

of  which  imported  from  ; 

14417  c 

8  796 

8411 

11 

Poland  . 

11  784 

6618 

5  731 

Eastern  Germany  b . 

215 

1  535 

3  191 

Czechoslovakia  . 

2  300 

1079 

1081 

U.S.S.R . 

11 

550 

977 

Imports  of  western  European  countries  from  : 

United  States . 

9  601 

7  600 

9038 

11 

Western  Europe . 

41  262 

51  521 

58  028 

74 

All  sources  bd  . 

65  864  « 

69  656 

78  834 

100 

Sources:  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Coal  Statistics,  Economic  Commission  for  e  Including  imports  of  113,000  tons  from  Hungary. 

Europe,  1953,  No,  3,  and  1954,  No.  4.  j  Including  imports  from  areas  not  specified  in  the  table.  Trade  between 

a  Added  ton  for  ton.  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  between  France  and  the  Saar  is  excluded. 

b  Western  Germany’s  imports  from  eastern  Germany  amounted  to  6,000  tons,  e  Excluding  imports  into  Yugoslavia. 

986,000  tons  anti  2,569,000  tons  respectively. 
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ment  in  1954  was,  however,  the  singularly  steep 
increase  in  eastern  German  exports  to  western  Ger¬ 
many.  These  exports,  consisting  of  brown  coal, 
increased  from  1  million  to  2.5  million  tons,  while 
exports  to  other  western  European  countries  changed 
only  little.  Excluding  intra-German  trade,  eastern 
European  exports  of  coal  to  western  European  coun¬ 
tries  declined  from  8.8  million  to  8.4  million  tons 
between  1953  and  1954.  If  intra-German  trade  is 
included,  there  was  an  increase  from  9.8  million  to 
11  million  tons.^ 

This  development  took  place  in  the  framework  of  a 
growing  demand  for  coal  in  most  western  European 
countries,  accentuated  towards  the  end  of  1954.  Gross 
imports  into  western  Europe  (including  intra-western 
trade)  increased  from  70  to  79  million  tons  between 
1953  and  1954.  The  contribution  of  eastern  Europe 
(including  eastern  German  exports  to  western  Germany) 
to  this  increase  amounted  to  only  slightly  more  than 
1  million  tons.  The  increase  in,  imports  from  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time  a'mounted  to  almost 
1.5  million  tons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  increase 
both  in  total  imports  and  in  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  was  relatively  greater  in  the  case  of  those 
western  European  countries  which  are  net  exporters 
than  in  those  countries  which  are  net  importers.  Thus, 
western  Germany  stepped  up  its  imports  of  eastern 
European  coal,  not  only  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
eastern  Germany,  as  mentioned,  but  also  from  Poland. 
Similarly,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  certain 
quantities  of  Polish  coal  in  1954.  These  imports  are 
expected  to  become  more  important  in  1955.  Imports 
into  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
on  the  other  hand,  fell  during  1954,  the  decrease 
affecting  both  total  imports  and  imports  from  eastern 
Europe. 

Table  6  shows  that  the  decline  in  eastern  European 
coal  exports  since  1949  has  been  accounted  for  by 
a  reduction  in  deliveries  from  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  In  1949,  Poland  alone  accounted  for  four- 
fifths  of  total  eastern  European  exports  to  western 
European  countries;  in  1954  its  share  was  only  one- 
half.  Whereas  the  reduction  in  Polish  coal  exports  is 
mainly  caused  by  a  decline  in  the  exportable  surplus, 
because  of  higher  domestic  consumption  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  decreasing  returns  in  many  coal  mines,  the 
development  of  Polish  coal  exports  is  also  connected 
with  problems  of  trade  policy. 

It  seems  that,  after  the  easing  of  the  general  coal 
shortage  of  the  early  post-war  years,  the  importing 
countries  of  western  Europe  and  Poland  have  experi- 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  intra-German  trade  is  not 
included  in  any  of  the  totals  for  east-west  European  trade. 


enced  serious  difficulties  in  agreeing  on  prices  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  payment,  with  the  result  that  Polish  coal 
deliveries  have  become  marginal  and  irregular  in 
many  markets.  Only  in  cases  where  Polish  coal  de¬ 
liveries  are  undertaken  within  the  framework  of  a  trade 
agreement  that  gives  Poland  the  assurance  of  imports  of 
essential  commodities,  or  where  the  coal  exports  are 
connected  with  repayment  of  Polish  debts,  have  coal 
exports  flowed  steadily. 

Towards  the  end  of  1954,  and  still  more  during  the 
first  half  of  1955,  the  demand  for  coal  in  western 
Europe  has  been  increasing,  and  this  has  been  reflec¬ 
ted  in  slightly  rising  prices  and  higher  imports  from 
the  United  States.  Western  European  imports  of  coal 
from  Poland,  as  well  as  from  other  eastern  European 
countries,  have  also  tended  to  increase;  and  at  the 
same  time  Polish  export  prices  were  raised,  both  in 
the  autumn  of  1954  and  in  the  winter  of  1955.  The 
rising  price  trend  for  coal,  together  with  the  improved 
prospects  for  eastern  European  imports  of  many 
hard  goods,  including  industrial  equipment,  makes 
probable  an  increase  during  1955  of  eastern  European 
coal  exports  to  western  European  countries.  Any 
really  big  increase,  such  as  would  be  needed  to  reach 
the  1949  volume,  would,  however,  imply  a  reduction 
in  supplies  for  the  home  market.  | 

Grain 

Both  the  increase  in  supplies  of  grain  on  western 
European  markets  and  the  relative  scarcity  of  grain  in 
eastern  Europe  are  clearly  reflected  in  east-west  trade 
trends  during  1954.  The  volume  of  eastern  European 
exports  of  grain  to  western  European  countries  re¬ 
mained  practically  constant,  at  nearly  1.5  million  tons  ; 
but,  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  world  grain  prices,  the 
value  of  grain  exports  from  eastern  Europe  declined  | 

by  about  20  per  cent.  The  most  spectacular  develop-  r 

ment  in  1954  was  that  there  were  substantial  deliveries  * 

of  wheat  from  western  European  countries  (notably  | 

from  France,  Sweden  and  Turkey)  to  Hungary,  Poland  | 

and  Rumania.  They  amounted  in  all  to  376,000  tons.  f 

While  this  flow  was  certainly  affected  by  the  policies  of 
improving  consumption  standards  in  eastern  Europe,  j 

a  contributory  factor  was  the  Danube  flood  disaster,  F 

which  called  forth  relief  shipments  to  a  value  of  [ 

$2  million  from  the  United  States  to  eastern  Germany,  j 

Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  Grain  imports  into 
eastern  Europe  were  also  increased  from  other 
overseas  countries,  particularly  Argentina. 

Table  7  shows  the  pattern  of  east-west  European 
trade  in  grain  in  1953  and  1954.  On  the  eastern  side  ^ 
there  was  a  decline  in  exports  of  coarse  grain  from  the 
U.S.S.R. — ^particularly  to  Finland,  Norway  and  the  j- 
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Table  7 

TRADE  IN  GRAIN  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPE 


Thousands  of  tons 


Wheat® 

Other  grain 

Total 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

Imports  from  U.S.S.R . 

566 

607 

451 

358 

1017 

965 

of  which  to: 

\ 

Finland . 

246 

175 

130 

49 

376 

224 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

8 

85 

18 

104 

26 

189 

Norway . 

66 

100 

79 

32 

145 

132 

Western  Germany . 

34 

48 

59 

58 

93 

106 

United  Kingdom . 

2 

59 

116 

19 

118 

IS 

Netherlands . 

180 

39 

31 

44 

211 

83 

Italy . 

19 

76 

— 

2 

19 

78 

Imports  from  other  eastern  Europe . 

170 

245 

246 

243 

416 

488 

of  which  to: 

Western  Germany . 

31 

150 

20 

34 

51 

184 

Austria . 

68 

57 

55 

101 

123 

158 

United  Kingdom . 

18 

17 

44 

30 

62 

47 

Belgium-Luxembourg . 

20 

16 

68 

10 

88 

26 

Total  imports  from  eastern  Europe . 

736 

852 

697 

601 

1433 

1453 

Imports  from  United  States  and  Canada . 

7100 

6  049 

3  518 

2  594 

10  618 

8  643 

Imports  from  all  sources  t>  . 

Total  exports  from  western  Europe  * . 

of  which  to : 

Eastern  Europe . 

10  637 

1  605 

11  123 

3  149 

376 

8  108 

1017 

4 

10  743 

1  109 

35 

18  745 

2  622 

4 

21  866 

4  258 

411 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Series  D,  United  Nations,  New  York  a  Including  flour  in  grain  equivalent;  one  ton  of  flour— 1.25  tons  of  grain, 

and  national  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries.  For  the  list  of  b  Including  trade  between  western  European  countries, 

countries  included,  see  Appendix  Table  C 


United  Kingdom — accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
wheat  exports  from  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania — 
particularly  to  western  Germany.  Hungarian  exports 
of  coarse  grain — almost  exclusively  to  Austria — 
increased  by  85,000  tons,  while  exports  from  Poland 
almost  disappeared. 

Imports  of  Soviet  grain  into  Finland,  which  during 
1953  had  far  exceeded  requirements,  and  of  which  a 
substantial  share  was  re-exported  at  a  loss,  were 
reduced  in  1954  to  a  more  realistic  level.  Imports  of 
eastern  European  grain  into  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  Kingdom  also  declined.  On  the  other  hand, 
Austria,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and  western  Germany 
took  larger  quantities.  Austria,  which  in  1950  had 
covered  84  per  cent  of  its  import  requirements  from 
dollar  countries  and  only  2  per  cent  from  eastern 


Europe,  took  about  one-third  of  its  requirements  from 
this  area  in  1954. 

As  a  result  of  the  continued  low  prices  in  world 
grain  markets,  as  well  as  of  the  scarcity  of  supplies 
in  eastern  Europe,  east-west  trade  in  grain  will  pro¬ 
bably  continue  to  show  tendencies  in  1955  similar 
to  those  exhibited  during  1954.  In  June  1955,  for 
example,  Poland  purchased  about  250,000  tons  of 
wheat  in  Canada.  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
also  reported  to  be  negotiating  for  Canadian  wheat. 

Petroleum 

As  was  observed  above,  the  share  of  petroleum 
in  eastern  European  exports  was  greater  in  1954 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  post-war  period.  Table  8 
shows  that  exports  to  western  Europe  amounted  to 
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Table  8 

WESTERN  EUROPE’S  IMPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM 
AND.  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Thousands  of  tons,  and  percentages 


Importing  country 
and  country  of  origin 

1952 

1953 

1954 

As  a  per¬ 
centage  of 
country’s 
total  imports 
in  1954 

Finland . 

215 

597 

913 

97 

France  . 

36 

94 

416  a 

2 

Sweden . 

51 

175 

276 

6 

Italy . 

349* 

347* 

267* 

2 

Iceland . 

C 

42 

218 

90 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

15 

68 

194 

9 

Norway . 

11 

142 

151 

7 

Western  Germany .  . 

11 

45 

126 

9 

Greece . 

C 

15 

81 

6 

Other  western 

European  countries 

15 

16 

65 

0.5 

Total  western 

Europe  .... 

703 

1  541 

2  707 

4 

of  which  originat¬ 
ing  in  : 

Rumania . 

333 

1066 

1  555 

U.S.S.R . 

330 

441 

1076 

Other  eastern  Europe 

40 

34 

76 

Sources:  National  trade  statistics. 

Note.  —  Percentages  relate  to  total  imports  of  petroleum,  including 
crude  oil. 

a  Of  which:  116,000  tons  of  crude  petroleum  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
b  Of  which:  crude  petroleum  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  161,000,  163,000  and 
137,000  tons  respectively  during  the  three  years, 
c  Included  in  other  western  European  countries. 


2.4  million  tons  in  1954,  compared  with  1.5  million 
tons  in  1953.^  The  bulk  of  the  increase  went  to  Finland, 
France,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Belgium-Luxembourg  and 
west  Germany.  Exports  to  Italy  fell  by  almost  100,000 
tons,  and  exports  to  Norway  remained  at  about  the 
same  level  as  in  1953.  While  eastern  European 
petroleum  accounts  for  only  4  per  cent  of  total  western 
European  imports  of  this  commodity,  it  has  acquired 
a  dominating  position  in  Finland  and  Iceland.  In 
Belgium-Luxembourg  and  western  Germany  also  the 
contribution  of  eastern  Europe  to  total  supplies  of 
petroleum  has  reached  significant  proportions. 

The  recently  agreed  change  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Austrian  oilfields  can  be  expected  to  have  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  statistics  of  east-west  trade  in  petro- 


^  In  addition,  eastern  European  petroleum  exports  to  other 
markets  outside  the  region  (mainly  Egypt,  Israel  and  Argentina) 
amounted  to  more  than  1  million  tons. 


leum.  The  production  from  these  fields,  amounting 
to  more  than  3  million  tons  a  year,  has  hitherto  been 
divided  between  Austria  and  eastern  Europe,  the 
larger  part  going  to  eastern  Europe.  These  deliveries 
have  not,  however,  been  recorded  in  Austrian  trade 
statistics.  According  to  the  new  State  Treaty,  Austria 
will  ship  to  the  U.S.S.R.  1  million  tons  of  petroleum 
annually  over  a  ten-year  period,  as  payment  for  the 
oilfields,  and  a  further  annual  quantity  of  200,000 
tons  for  six  years,  as  part  payment  for  the  companies 
transferred  to  Austrian  ownership.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  that  eastern  Europe  will  lose  about 
1  million  tons  a  year;  but  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  eastern  European  oil  production  this  should  not 
appreciably  reduce  eastern  Europe’s  export  surplus. 

It  seems  likely  that  petroleum  will  continue  to  play 
an  important  part  in  eastern  European  exports. 
Almost  all  the  trade  agreements  for  1955  provide 
for  increased  quotas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Albania  has  resumed  petroleum  exports,  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  send  about  55,000  tons  of  crude  oil  to  Italy 
and  Yugoslavia  in  1955. 

Other  Commodities 

The  commodities  discussed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  accounted  for  less  than  half  the  value  of  eastern 
European  exports  to  western  Europe  in  1954,  whereas 
two  years  earlier  their  contribution  had  been  almost 
60  per  cent.  As  has  been  described  above,  this  devel¬ 
opment  was  brought  about,  on  the  one  side,  mainly 
by  falling  export  prices  for  grain  and  coal  and,  on  the 
other  side,  by  an  expansion  of  exports  of  other  goods, 
of  which  cotton  and  pig  iron  are  the  most  conspicuous 
examples. 

After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  western  Euro¬ 
pean  spinners,  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  Soviet 
grading  system  for  cotton  and  uncertainty  about 
its  quality,  supplies  of  Soviet  cotton  entered  western 
European  markets  on  a  fairly  big  scale  in  1954. 
Apart  from  Finland,  which  had  already  imported 
significant  quantities  in  1953,  France,  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  constitute  the  chief  markets  for 
Soviet  cotton,  which  is  of  the  same  type  as  American 
cotton. 

Of  iron  and  steel  exports  from  eastern  Europe 
almost  half  consists  of  Soviet  shipments  of  rolled 
steel  to  Finland,  much  of  which  is  re-exported  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  form  of  ships  and  industrial  equipment. 
In  1954  there  was  also  a  great  expansion  in  exports 
of  pig  iron  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy  and  Belgium- 
Luxembourg.  The  growing  demand  for  steel-making 
material  in  the  western  European  steel  industry,  partly 
caused  by  lower  exports  of  steel  scrap  from  western 
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Germany,  is  reflected  in  higher  purchases  of  pig  iron 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  during  1955.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Belgium-Luxembourg  are  buying  100,000  tons 
each,  and  western  Germany  has  also  appeared  as  a 
customer  for  Soviet  pig  iron. 

Cement  is  another  commodity  whose  importance 
in  east-west  trade  is  growing.  It  is  being  exported  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  Iceland  and  by  Poland  to  Norway  and 
Turkey.  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  also  export  certain 
quantities  to  Turkey. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  exports  of  machi¬ 
nery  and  equipment  from  eastern  Europe,  but  these 
groups  still  account  for  only  6  per  cent  of  total  eastern 
European  exports  to  western  Europe.  Machinery 
exports  come  mainly  from  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern 
Germany  and  go  almost  exclusively  to  Finland  and 
Turkey.  Motor  cars  are  exported  by  Czechoslovakia, 


eastern  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  and  Finland, 
which  takes  the  greater  part  of  its  car  imports  from 
eastern  Europe,  is  the  chief  market.  Norway  also 
imports  a  substantial  number  of  cars  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Sweden  imports  cars 
from  eastern  Germany. 

Eastern  European  exports  of  manufactured  con¬ 
sumption  goods,  such  as  textiles,  glass  and  porcelain, 
have  shown  some  advance.  It  still  seems  that  they  face 
great  difficulties  on  most  western  European  markets, 
except  in  Finland  and  Turkey,  both  on  grounds  of 
price  and  quality  and  because  the  liberalization  of 
imports  by  many  western  European  countries  has  not 
been  extended  to  goods  coming  from  eastern  Europe. 
Eastern  European  exports  of  industrial  equipment 
also  encounter  similar  difficulties,  such  as  exclusion 
from  competition  for  tenders. 


3.  Western  European  Exports 


The  development  of  exports  from  western  to  eastern 
Europe  reflects  economic  policies  and  production 
trends  in  both  areas.  Table  9  shows  that  the  expansion 
of  western  European  exports  to  eastern  Europ  ian 
countries  since  1952  has  been  concentrated  on  con¬ 
sumption  goods  and  raw  materials  for  the  production 
of  such  goods.  While  exports  of  foodstuffs  have 
increased  most,  there  has  also  occurred — particularly 
during  1954 — a  significant  expansion  in  western 
European  exports  of  textile  materials  and  products. 
The  background  to  this  development  is  clearly  the 
effort  to  increase  consumption  standards  in  eastern 
European  countries  while  their  agricultural  production 
has  not  so  far  expanded  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  arising  from  industrialization  and 
urbanization.  In  addition,  falling  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  western  Europe  may  have  made  them 
more  interesting  to  eastern  Europe. 

Table  10  shows  western  European  exports  to  indi¬ 
vidual  eastern  European  countries  by  main  groups  of 
commodities  in  1952-1954.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
expansion  in  eastern  European  imports  of  food  and 
consumption  goods  in  1954  affected  each  country  in 
the  group.  In  some  countries,  notably  Czechoslova¬ 
kia,  Poland  and  Rumania,  this  expansion  was  offset 
by  a  reduction  in  imports  of  investment  goods  and 
raw  materials  for  the  production  of  such  goods. 
Other  countries  in  the  group — notably  the  U.S.S.R., 
eastern  Germany  and  Bulgaria — were  able  to  increase 
their  export  receipts  sufficiently  to  cover  an  increase 
in  imports  of  consumption  goods  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  or  increasing  their  imports  of  invest¬ 
ment  goods.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  even  traditional 


Table  9 

COMMODITY  COMPOSITION  OF  EXPORTS  FROM 
WESTERN  TO  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Commodity  group 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Consumption  goods  (Groups  1-10, 15, 25, 

27,  28,  40) . 

128 

192 

332 

of  which: 

Foodstuffs . 

71 

131  , 

220 

Tobacco . 

4 

10 

25 

Textiles . 

31 

28 

A1 

Paper  . 

13 

18 

36 

Raw  materials  for  consumption  goods 

(Groups  11,  14,  16-20,  23,  26)  .  . 

93 

96 

127 

of  which: 

Wood-pulp . 

16 

12 

15 

Textile  fibres . 

S2 

62 

83 

Raw  materials  for  capital  goods  (Groups 

12,  21,  22,  29-31) . 

153 

154 

128 

of  which; 

Iron  ore . 

24 

16 

10 

Iron  and  steel . 

71 

95 

58 

Non-ferrous  metals . 

10 

10 

22 

Capital  goods  (Groups  13,  32-39,  41)  . 

280 

261 

261 

of  which: 

Machinery . 

1S8 

142 

137 

Ships  and  boats . 

47 

58 

75 

Other  commodities  (Groups  24,  42)  . 

78 

80 

111 

of  which: 

Chemicals . 

38 

40 

55 

Unspecified . 

40 

40 

56 

Total  .  .  . 

732 

783 

959 

Sources :  Appendix  Table  B,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  2, 
and  Appendix  Table  C  in  Uiis  issue  of  Use  Bulletin. 
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Table  10 

STRUCTURE  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  EXPORTS  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Eastern  Germany 

Hungary 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Consumption  goods . 

1.2 

3.6 

3.1 

18.1 

23.4 

46.7 

40.9 

50.6 

92.1 

8.8 

12.8 

24.3 

Raw  materials  for  consumption 

goods  . 

2.1 

3.1 

2.0 

16.9 

16.5 

22.2 

11.4 

10.3 

11.1 

14.5 

17.2 

17.3 

Raw  materials  for  capital  goods  .  . 

1.5 

6.4 

3.1 

23.5 

10.2 

12.5 

9.5 

13.2 

14.3 

13.8 

11.6 

16.8 

Capital  goods  . 

3.3 

5.9 

6.1 

35.5 

19.5 

9.9 

3.2 

4.2 

6.2 

18.6 

14.4 

13.3 

Chemicals  and  unspecified  commod- 

ities . 

3.5 

4.7 

3.7 

15.5 

13.2 

19.2 

12.8 

14.4 

17.7 

10.9 

i 

11.8 

22.3 

Total  . 

11.6 

23.7 

18.0 

109.5 

82.8 

110.5 

77.8 

92.7 

141.4 

66.6 

67.8 

94.0 

Poland 

Rumania 

1  U.S.S.R.  1 

Total 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Consumption  goods . 

7.1 

5.8 

23.2 

3.2 

5.2 

17.9 

48.3 

90.5 

124.5 

127.6 

191.9 

331.8 

Raw  materials  for  consumption 

goods  . 

32.6 

19.9 

36.1 

4.5 

5.2 

8.7 

11.5 

23.6 

29.4 

93.5 

95.8 

126.8 

Raw  materials  for  capital  goods  .  . 

38.4 

47.2 

34.9 

16.0 

22.3 

4.3 

50.0 

42.9 

42.2 

152.7 

153.8 

128.1 

Capital  goods  . 

74.2 

56.0 

43.6 

15.7 

18.9 

7.9 

129.3 

142.7 

174.6 

279.8 

261.6 

261.6 

Chemicals  and  unspecified  commod- 

ities . 

19.6 

24.7 

27.0 

5.5 

4.2 

5.3 

10.1 

7.0 

15.6 

77.9 

80.0 

110.8 

Total  . 

171.9 

153.6 

164.8 

44.9 

55.8 

44.1 

249.2 

306.7 

386.3 

731.5 

783.1 

959.1 

Sources :  For  1952,  Appendix  Table  B,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  and  Appendix  Table  C  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


food  exporters  such  as  Hungary  and  Rumania  now  1954  and  falling  off  sharply  thereafter.  Whereas  the 

import  relatively  large  amounts  of  food  and  other  U.S.S.R.  had  been  the  predominant  eastern  European 

consumption  goods  from  western  Europe.  The  con-  market  for  butter  in  1953,  eastern  Germany  was  the 

centration  of  the  import  structure  on  food  is,  of  course,  biggest  importer  in  1954,  and  Czechoslovakia  also 

much  greater  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  and  eastern  increased  its  imports  significantly  in  that  year.  A 

Germany,  which  import  only  small  amounts  of  capital  substantial  proportion  of  the  Soviet  imports  in  1953 

goods  from  western  Europe.  had,  however,  been  re-exported  to  these  coimtries. 

As  early  as  1953  eastern  Europe  had  emerged  as  an  Judged  from  available  data,  western  European 
important  market  for  some  of  the  leading  western  exports  of  meat  and  butter  will  continue  on  a  rela- 

European  exports  in  the  food  group,  particularly  for  tively  high  level  in  1955,  although  shipments  during 

meat  and  butter.  In  1954  there  was  a  further  expan-  the  early  months  have  been  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 

sion,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  became  the  third  biggest  meat  Apart  from  Denmark  and  France,  other  countries— 

importer  in  the  world.  The  bulk  of  its  supplies  came  for  example,  Yugoslavia— have  undertaken  to  deliver 

from  overseas  countries,  especially  Argentina  and  meat  to  eastern  European  countries,  particularly  to 

Uruguay.  Total  eastern  European  meat  imports  from  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R.  At  the  same  time, 

western  European  countries  in  1954  nevertheless  eastern  European  imports  from  overseas  countries  are 

reached  over  60,000  tons.  Imports  of  dairy  products,  being  maintained. 

mainly  from  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  also  Fish  imports,  mainly  from  Iceland,  Norway  and 
continued  to  increase,  the  dehveries  from  Denmark  Sweden,  have  increased  considerably  during  the  past 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  being  concentrated  in  the  first  half  of  two  years.  Table  1 1  shows  that  eastern  European 


Table  11 


EXPORTS  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 
OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 


1  Ominodity 

1 

Exporting 

country 

Percentage  of 
country  total 
exports  to 
eastern  Europe 
in  1954 

Share  of 
eastern  Europe 
in  total  exports 
of  commodity 

1953  1954  1955a 

f  ftlieat 

France 

12 

11 

48 

1 

Turkey 

19 

— 

16 

1 

Sweden 

8 

— 

21 

70 

iMeat 

Denmark 

37 

4 

13 

3 

France 

15 

1 

40 

2 

P  Butter  and 

Denmark 

33 

10 

14 

2 

1  margarine 

Netherlands 

30 

24 

26 

6 

ill 

Sweden 

12 

49 

60 

— 

r 

[Fish 

Norway 

31 

12 

15 

21 

1 

Sweden 

7 

49 

58 

56 

1 

Iceland 

93 

24 

29 

21 

1  Fruits  and 

Greece 

19 

8 

6 

1  vegetables 

Italy 

23 

5 

5 

7 

r 

Turkey 

8 

12 

9 

pTobacco, 

Greece 

67 

8 

12 

raw 

Turkey 

26 

5 

17 

j;  Cotton 

Turkey 

25 

16 

26 

pon  and 

France 

21 

6 

3 

5 

[  steel 

West.  Germany 

16 

4 

4 

4 

L 

Belg.-Luxemb. 

15 

5 

2 

2 

[ 

Austria 

21 

15 

14 

13 

Wen;  For  19S3  and  1954,  same  material  as  that  used  for  Appendix  Table  C; 
ot  I91S,  national  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 

I  Non.  —  Percentages  are  computed  on  values. 

[  : Based  on  last  information  available:  January-March  for  Austria,  Belgium-Luxem* 

[  bogrg,  France,  western  Germany,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden;  Jamuary- 
A(t3  for  Italy  and  Norway  and  January-May  for  Denmark. 

I 

k 

I 

^  markets  are  of  growing  importance  to  these  countries, 

L  especially  to  Iceland.  The  significance  of  this  situation 

r  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  fish  and  fish  products  are 
almost  the  only  exports  of  this  country.  Other  western 
European  fish  exporters  are  also  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  dependent  on  eastern  markets.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  increasing  their  supplies  of  fish  is  further 
indicated  by  the  efforts  of  eastern  European  countries 
I  to  build  up  modem  fishing  fleets ;  most  of  the  ships  now 
being  imported  from  western  Europe  are  either  traw¬ 
lers  or  fishing  factories  with  refrigerator  equipment. 

Exports  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  western  to 
eastern  Europe  increased  only  moderately  in  1954. 
The  main  flows  in  this  trade  are  from  Italy  and  Turkey 


to  Czechoslovakia  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  from  Den¬ 
mark  and  the  Netherlands  to  eastern  Germany. 
Citrus  fruits  are  also  imported  from  other  Mediterra¬ 
nean  countries,  particularly  from  Israel. 

Of  the  products  of  intensive  agriculture,  tobacco 
showed  the  most  rapid  advance  during  1954.  Exports 
from  Greece  and  Turkey  increased,  particularly  to 
eastern  Germany ;  and  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  also 
stepped  up  their  imports.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
before  the  war  Germany  was  the  chief  market  for 
southern  European  tobacco.  While  in  western  Ger¬ 
many,  under  the  impact  of  large  supplies  of  American 
tobacco,  consumption  of  the  oriental  types  has  fallen, 
in  eastern  Germany  the  population  has  continued  to 
smoke  these  varieties.  Eastern  Germany  seems  likely 
to  remain  an  important  market  for  Greek  and  Tur¬ 
kish,  as  well  as  Bulgarian,  tobacco. 

The  result  of  the  recent  trends  in  the  trade  in 
foodstuff's  and  tobacco  between  eastern  and  western 
Europe  is  that,  whereas  in  1952  eastern  European 
exports  were,  in  terms  of  value,  about  six  times  as 
large  as  the  opposite  flow,  in  1954  the  trade  in  each 
direction  was  about  equal. 

Manufactured  consumption  goods  acquired  some 
importance  in  western  European  exports  to  eastern 
Europe  during  1954.  There  were  particularly  large 
increases  in  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  French  textiles 
and  Scandinavian  paper  and  paper  products.  The 
figures  for  1954  show  that  the  only  countries  which 
were  able  to  develop  their  exports  of  textiles  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  were  those  which  concluded  trade  agree¬ 
ments  providing  also  for  substantial  exports  of 
industrial  equipment  and  ships.  Of  the  big  textile 
exporters,  neither  western  Germany  nor  the  United 
Kingdom  has  entered  the  eastern  European  market 
to  any  great  extent. 

Parallel  to  the  increase  in  exports  of  manufactured 
consumption  goods,  there  has  occurred  an  expansion 
in  exports  of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  goods,  such  as  wood-pulp  and  textile  fibres. 
Exports  of  other  raw  materials,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  declined,  except  in  the  case  of  non-ferrous  metals, 
where  the  revision  in  strategic  controls  had  some  effect. 
Exports  of  iron  and  steel,  which  had  started  to  increase 
towards  the  end  of  1952,  as  a  result  of  reduced  demand 
in  western  Europe,  fell  again  in  1954  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  steel  consumption  in  that  area.  As  was  men¬ 
tioned  above,  eastern  Europe  has  recently  become 
an  important  supplier  of  pig  iron  to  western  Europe. 

While  exports  of  western  European  forestry  pro¬ 
ducts,  such  as  wood-pulp  and  paper,  have  increased, 
exports  of  timber  and  pre-fabricated  houses,  predomi¬ 
nantly  from  Finland,  are  steadily  declining.  In  1952, 


Table  12 


these  last  two  items  accounted  for  one-half  of  total 
Finnish  exports  to  eastern  Europe,  but  in  1954  their 
share  had  fallen  to  27  per  cent.  The  structure  of  Finnish 
exports  to  eastern  Europe  is  in  fact  more  diversified 
than  the  structure  of  its  exports  to  other  countries. 
Eastern  Europe  is,  as  Table  12  shows,  virtually  the 
only  export  market  for  Finnish  engineering  goods. 

Apart  from  Finland,  only  Austria  depends  to  any 
significant  extent  on  eastern  European  markets  for  its 
exports  of  engineering  goods  (see  Table  12).  Total 
western  European  exports  of  machinery  to  eastern 
European  countries  have  been  declining  continuously 
since  1950,  when  they  accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
total  exports  to  that  area.  The  reduction  during  sub¬ 
sequent  years  was  the  effect  both  of  the  tightening  of 
strategic  controls  and  of  the  gradual  termination  of 
deliveries  in  the  framework  of  long-term  reconstruc¬ 
tion  agreements  negotiated  after  the  war. 

The  revision  of  the  strategic  controls  in  August 

1954  ^  had  no  visible  effect  on  exports  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  western  European  exports  of  machi¬ 
nery  and  equipment  to  eastern  Europe  continued  to 
decline.  The  share  of  machinery  in  the  total  trade  fell 
in  1954  to  only  14  per  cent.  The  U.S.S.R.  was, 
however,  again  able  to  increase  its  imports,  particu¬ 
larly  from  Finland  and  western  Germany.  The  chief 
decline  took  place  in  the  machinery  imports  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland  and  Rumania. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  substantial  time-lag  between 
the  placing  of  an  order  for  industrial  equipment  and 
its  delivery,  and  it  would  be  too  early  to  expect  any 
effects  on  the  1954  figures  from  the  increase  in  eastern 
European  orders  during  the  year.  Available  data  for 

1955  point  to  a  significant  increase  in  western  Euro¬ 
pean  deliveries.  Important  deliveries  will  take  place 
under  the  comprehensive  trade  agreements  concluded 
by  Belgium-Luxembourg,  France,  Finland  and  western 
Germany  with  various  eastern  European  countries. 
In  addition,  the  United  Kingdom  has  accepted  eastern 
European  orders  for  machinery  and  equipment  to  a 
total  value  of  $70  to  $80  million,  the  greater  part 
of  which  will  be  delivered  in  1955.  It  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  Hungary  and  Poland  have  lately 
become  Italy’s  biggest  markets  for  ball-bearings. 

^  It  has  been  officially  announced  that  Soviet  orders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  an  approximate  value  of  S15  million, 
previously  held  up  for  lack  of  export  licences,  became  validated 
after  18  August.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  stated  {Board  of 
Trade  Journal,  5  February  1955)  that  of  the  items  listed  by 
Mr.  Kabanov,  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  in  1954  as 
goods  which  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  prepared  to  buy,  only 
about  one-quarter  remained  on  the  embargo  list  after  18  August. 
Among  items  on  which  the  control  has  been  relaxed  are  general- 
purpose  machine  tools,  electric  generating  plant,  locomotives 
and  railway  equipment,  chemicals,  and  chemical  plant. 


EXPORTS  OF  MACHINERY  FROM  WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE 


Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b.,  and  percentages 


Exporting  country 

Value  in  millions 
of  current  dollars 

As  percentage  of 
total  exports 
of  machinery 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Netherlands  .... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

16 

16 

17 

1 

1 

1 

Western  Germany  “  . 

16 

14 

24 

1 

1 

2 

France  . 

10 

6 

7 

2 

2 

2 

Denmark . 

5 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

Switzerland  .... 

17 

13 

8 

6 

4 

3 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

2 

10 

6 

1 

7 

4 

Sweden . 

41 

21 

16 

18 

10 

7 

Italy . 

18 

14 

14 

9 

8 

9 

Austria . 

18 

18 

12 

35 

35 

26 

Finland  * . 

13 

27 

25 

78 

92 

90 

Total  of  countries 
listed . 

158 

143 

132 

3.6 

3.2 

3.0 

Sources :  Appendix  Table  B,  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  6,  No.  2, 
Appendix  Table  C  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  and  national  trade  statistics. 
a  Excluding  exports  to  eastern  Germany. 
b  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations  in  1952. 


Exports  of  ships  and  boats  continued  to  increase 
in  1954,  chiefly  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Finnish  exports, 
which  contribute  the  bulk  of  the  deliveries,  were  little 
changed,  and  the  additional  exports  came  mainly 
from  the  Netherlands.  During  the  next  few  years  a 
further  increase  in  Soviet  imports  of  ships  may  be 
expected.  According  to  Lloyds  Shipbuilding  Register, 
60  ships,  totalling  112,000  gross  tons,  were  under 
construction  for  the  U.S.S.R.  in  eight  western  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  at  the  end  of  March  1955,  compared 
with  43  ships,  totalling  71,400  tons,  one  year  earlier. 
Finland,  which  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
deliveries  in  1954,  accounts  for  only  one-third  of  the 
construction  under  way  in  1955. 

It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  the  types  of 
ship  which  may  be  exported  to  eastern  Europe  was  not 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  strategic 
controls  in  August  1954.  Western  European  countries 
have  mainly  accepted  orders  for  special  ships  such  as 
trawlers  and  refrigerator  ships.  Finland,  on  the  other 
hand,  exports  not  only  trawlers,  but  also  small  tankers 
and  heavy  ice-breakers. 
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4.  Current  Problems  and  Prospects 


Statistics  available  for  the  early  part  of  1955,  given 
in  Table  13,  indicate  that  a  substantial  increase  in 
east-west  trade  is  taking  place.  For  the  periods 
covered — which  vary  from  the  first  three  months  to 
I  the  first  five  months  of  the  year — total  imports  of 
western  Europe  from  eastern  Europe  have  increased 
by  35  per  cent  and  total  exports  of  western  Europe 
to  eastern  Europe  by  9  per  cent.  The  rise  in  the 
aggregate  turnover,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
months  of  1954,  amounts  to  22  per  cent.  This  rise, 
which  has  been  progressive  since  the  last  half  of  1953, 
seems  likely  to  continue  and,  unless  a  major  political 
set-back  occurs,  it  can  be  expected  that  east-west 
trade  in  1955  will  be  appreciably  higher  than  in  1954. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  has  been  the  increase  in  exports  from  eastern 
Europe.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  in 
1954,  when  eastern  Europe’s  imports  grew  much 
more  rapidly  than  its  exports.  It  would  seem  that  the 


Table  13 

TRADE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  WESTERN  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE 
IN  THE  FIRST  FEW  MONTHS  OF  1954  AND  1955 

Millions  of  current  dollars;  imports  c.i.f,  exports  f.o.b. 


Imports  Exports 

from  eastern  to  eastern 
Country  Period  Europe  Europe 

1954  1955  1954  1955 

Austria . Jan.-April  17.6  26.1  18.2  17.0 

Belgium-Luxembourg  Jan.-March  9.3  8.2  14.8  20.3 

Denmark . Jan.-April  17.5  14.6  28.7  10.0 

Finland . Jan.-April  55.4  59.2  56.3  54.5 

France . Jan.-May  25.8  33.7  32.8  66.0 

Western  Germany  “  Jan.-April  21.9  29.4  22.8  32.4 

Greece . Jan.-March  1.7  2.8  3.1  2.3 

Iceland . Jan.-April  2.7  2.5  5.2  2.9 

Ireland* . Jan.-April  0.5  3.1  0.1  0.1 

Italy . Jan.-April  17.2  28.8  20.9  18.8 

Netherlands  .  .  .  Jan.-March  13.1  13.4  21.4  11.0 

Norway . Jan.-April  12.6  11.2  14.1  11.9 

Portugal . Jan.-April  0.2  0.2  4.1  1.3 

Sweden . Jan.-April  19.3  27.3  20.1  17.0 

Switzerland  ....  Jan.-May  15.9  16.8  12.0  16.6 

Turkey, . Jan.-April  11.5  33.7  19.1  29.2 

United  Kingdom  * .  Jan.-May  63.8  94.9  27.0  33.9 

Yugoslavia  ....  Jan.-April  —  6.3  —  4.9 

I  Total  of 

I  countries  listed  ,  306.0  412.2  320.7  350.1 


0  Excluding  trade  with  eastern  Germany. 

*  General  imports,  exports  excluding  re-exports. 


renewed  increase  in  eastern  Europe’s  exports  should 
result  in  an  easing  of  its  payments  problem  and  thus 
open  the  way  to  a  further  rise  in  eastern  European 
imports  from  western  Europe. 

The  countries  of  western  Europe  which  made  the 
largest  absolute  increases  in  their  imports  from  eastern 
Europe  during  the  first  few  months  of  1955  were  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Turkey.  Other  substantial 
increases  occurred  in  the  imports  of  Austria,  France, 
western  Germany,  Italy  and  Sweden. 

These  developments  reflect  certain  new  trends  which 
are  hkely  to  continue  to  shape  east-west  trade  in  the 
near  future.  One  of  these  is  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  political  climate,  specifically  illustrated 
by  the  resumption  of  trade  between  Yugoslavia  and 
eastern  Europe,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  the  State 
Treaty  with  Austria,  which  is  expected  to  lead  to  a 
great  increase  in  trade  between  that  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union.^  A  major  factor  in  the  recent  increase 
in  trade,  however,  has  been  the  coincidence  of  a 
growing  demand  for  imports  by  western  Europe — 
resulting  from  the  continuous  advance  in  western 
European  industrial  production — and  a  greater  wil¬ 
lingness  on  the  part  of  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe 
to  adjust  their  export  programmes  to  western  needs 
and  to  quote  more  competitive  prices. 

The  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  the 
eastern  European  countries  during  the  past  three  years 
has  represented  an  adjustment  of  eastern  European 
export  prices  to  the  disappearance  of  scarcities  in 
western  Europe.  Many  of  the  staple  exports  of  eastern 
Europe  have  also  been  submitted  to  the  short-term 
fluctuations  of  international  prices,  particularly  after 
the  liberalization  of  commodity  markets  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  When  international  trade  prices  fluctuate 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  countries  with  centrally 
planned  economies  should  try  to  adjust  both  their 
supply  of  exports  and  their  demand  for  imports  in 
such  a  way  as  to  maximize  their  avantage  from  inter¬ 
national  trade.  Recent  movements  in  the  composition 
of  the  exports  of  some  eastern  European  countries 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  this  sort 
— for  example,  the  reduction  of  Polish  coal  exports 
and  the  expansion  of  Polish  timber  exports.  Similarly, 
the  recent  changes  in  the  balance  of  east-west  trade  in 
grain  may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  fall  in  world  grain 
prices,  which  makes  it  less  worth  while  for  eastern 
European  countries  to  export  grain  to  the  west. 

^  Part  of  this  increase  will,  of  course,  be  merely  a  statistical 
result  of  the  change  in  customs  boundaries  between  Austria 
and  eastern  Europe. 
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For  a  planned  economy,  adjustments  of  this  sort 
constitute  a  serious  problem,  and  even  more  so  if 
these  adjustments  have  to  be  made  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  eastern 
European  countries  have  taken  the  lead  in  proposing 
long-term  trade  arrangements  with  their  western 
trading  partners,  under  which  both  the  price  and  the 
volume  of  supplies  would  be  kept  fairly  stable,  or  at 
least  their  movements  could  be  foreseen  a  good  time 
in  advance.  While  it  has  not  been  easy  for  western 
European  countries  to  enter  into  commitments  of  this 
nature,  which  require  a  centralization  of  private  trade, 
there  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  such  arrangements 
on  the  part  of  certain  western  countries  faced  with 
especially  burdensome  marketing  problems.  Some 
countries  have  found  the  eastern  European  market 
a  useful  outlet  for  sales  of  commodities  which  were 
otherwise  difficult  to  move.  Sales  of  Danish  butter  and 
of  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  fish  are  examples.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  effects  of  the  liberalization  of  dollar  imports 
in  restricting  the  markets  for  tobacco,  fruit,  oil-seeds 
and  other  products  of  southern  Europe  are  likely  to 
enhance  the  interest  of  these  countries  in  the  expansion 
and  stabilization  of  their  markets  in  eastern  Europe. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
on  the  part  of  governments  in  overcoming  some  of 
the  rigours  of  bilateral  balancing,^  and  in  establishing 
more  flexible  payments  arrangements  which  would 
ease  the  tasks  of  both  exporters  and  importers. 
Settlements  in  third  currencies  other  than  sterling  or 
dollars  are  now  being  envisaged,  and  the  resumption 
of  gold  sales  by  the  U.S.S.R.  may  also  lead  to  increased 
flexibility  in  east- west  trade  A  number  of  current 


^  It  is  perhaps  indicative  of  their  interest  that  the  representative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  July  19SS  expressed  the  willingness  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  to  sign  the  Havana  Charter.  The  representative  said  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  had  previously  considered  that  the  objectives  of 
the  Havana  Charter  could  be  achieved  by  means  of  bilateral 
trade  agreements  between  states;  they  were  now  of  the  opinion 
that  the  conditions  for  international  trade  had  changed  substan¬ 
tially  and  that  some  appropriate  international  machineiy  was 
required. 

^  It  has  been  officially  stated  that  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  S48  million  worth  of  gold  from  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
the  first  half  of  1955.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
volume  of  imports  of  gold  in  any  period  does  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  figure  of  sales  in  that  period.  Gold  sales  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  other  western  European  markets  during  the  same 
period  have  been  estimated  to  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 


east- west  trade  agreements  include  provisions  for  the 
re-exportation  of  commodities  obtained  from  other 
sources,  thus  making  possible — although  in  a  crude 
way — a  certain  degree  of  triangular  dealing. 

In  recent  agreements  and  transactions  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  expand  the  credit  facilities  available 
to  the  eastern  European  countries.  In  July  it  was 
reported  that  the  Canadian  Government  would  guar¬ 
antee  bank  loans  of  $16  million  to  enable  Poland  to 
pay  for  the  import  of  10  million  bushels  of  wheat,  an 
initial  cash  payment  of  $3  million  being  made  by 
Poland.  Similar  credit  arrangements  were  under 
discussion  with  Hungary.  In  March,  Austria  and 
Hungary  reached  an  agreement  providing  for  Hunga¬ 
rian  purchases  of  Austrian  consumer  goods  on  credit 
up  to  a  maximum  of  one  million  clearing  dollars; 
repayments  were  to  be  made  in  equal  annual  instal-  ^ 
ments  through  the  clearing  in  1956-1958.  Under  its 
current  agreement  with  Poland,  western  Germany 
will  deliver  investment  goods  valued  at  $9.5  million, 
financed  by  credits  of  up  to  four  years  granted  to 
Poland. 

Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  payments  continues 
to  be  a  major  handicap  to  east-west  trade,  and  efforts  ^ 
to  deal  with  it  are  shortly  to  be  renewed.  In  the  course 
of  the  meeting  of  the  ECE  Committee  for  the  Deve¬ 
lopment  of  Trade,  which  is  to  be  held  in  September 
1955,  an  ad  hoc  group  of  financial  experts  will  meet 
to  discuss  this  problem.  They  will  consider  not  only 
a  system  whereby  there  might  be  voluntary  ex  post 
compensations  of  payments  arising  from  current 
balances  in  east-west  trade,  but  also  other  means  of 
improving  payments  relationships  between  eastern 
and  western  Europe. 

Even  if  no  spectacular  new  developments  occur  in 
1955,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  continuous 
improvement  in  the  attitude  on  both  sides,  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  being  laid  for  a  considerable  increase  in 
east-west  trade.  The  main  positive  development  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  this  increasing  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  trading  climate  and  the  freer  contacts  that 
have  been  established  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
The  increase  in  east-west  trade  may  have  been  due  as 
much  to  this  greater  understanding  on  both  sides  of 
marketing  needs  and  possibilities  as  to  the  increase 
in  availabilities  or  requirements  of  particular  com¬ 
modities. 


T*Ne  A 

TRADE  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPEi  *<,///„ 


Country  of  origin 
for  imports 
and  destination 
for  exports 


Western 

Austria  Luxem-  Denmark «  Finland*  France c  _  Greece  Iceland  Ireland 

Year  bourg  Germany-/ 


1 

Bulgaria 

1 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Czechoslovakia 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Eastern  Germany/ 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Hungary 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Poldtid 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Rumania 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

ImT? 


Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp.  Imp.  Exp. 


2.3 

0.1 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.2 

1.2 

0.5 

9.3 

1  2.5  1.2 

2.8  2.9 
7.4  4.1 
8.2  5.7 
8.0  9.2 
7.4  10.1 


2.5  2.8  10.7  6.7 

2.8  3.5  I  13.9  16.6 
16.9  12.5 

5.9  7.0  I  12.8  14.3 
13.6  23.9 


11.7  7.3 

18.8  12.9 
9.3  11.1 

13.1  7.1 

11.3  10.0 


1.1  0.4 

1.2  2.4 


7.6  11.1  I  7.2  1.2 
4.4  8.5  I  1.7  1.2 


6.8  5.8 

2.1  3.1 


Total  of  countries 
listed 


24.1 

31.4 

19.5 

17.4 

14.5 

15.5 

10.8 

16.3 

15.8 

23.6 

3.0 

0.2 

4.1 

1.3 

33.4 

8.9 

16.1 

16.0 

13.6 

20.0 

13.9 

15.4 

17.7 

15.3 

13.7 

18.6 

2.2  1.0 

2.3  1.4 


2.2  0.8 
2.5  2.1 


2.2  2.3 

2.3  1.3 


1.1  1.5  1.6  0.7 

0.8  1.0  1.3  1.1 


1.1  - 

0.8  —  —  0.1 


1954  1.4  1.5 


1950  54.4  47.0 

1951  71.6  59.7 

1952  73.4  64.2 

1953  59.0  58.5 

1954  59.5  57.6 


Total  excluding 
eastern  Germany 


26.9  14.6  78.6  58.5,  42.2  32.8 

56.4  29.2  35.1  85.3  75.5  44.3 

87.3  53.8  34.5  57.5  i  59.1  34.3 


42.7 

34.9 

8.7 

1.1 

6.5 

4.5 

5.6 

11.6 

5.9 

_ 

67.6 

31.9 

19.4 

13.6 

7.5 

8.4  1 

6.1 

7.2 

1.8 

0.3 

71.6 

64.6 

86.8 

40.9 

2.4 

0.8 

5.0 

2.6  ' 

1.9 

0.1 

32.8 

34.8 

69.0 

74.8 

1.3 

0.5 

3.7 

3.5 

4.2 

0.2 

49.1 

38.2 

53.3 

63.8 

0.5 

0.4 

3.9 

3.5 

6.2 

0.1 

52.6 

35.9 

57.0 

50.5 

0.6 

0.3 

3.7 

2.3 

1.6 

— 

38.2 

48.3 

66.5 

53.7 

2.6 

5.8 

4.8 

7.0 

1.7 

0.3 

64.5 

68.4 

85.5 

81.0 

7.2 

7.4 

11.3 

11.9 

1.3 

0.3 

Sources :  Direction  of  Internationai  Trade — Series  T,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1/2 
for  France  and  western  Germany  for  the  year  1948.  For  all  other  years, 
trade  statistics  of  the  western  European  countries,  except  those  for  western 
Germany  for  the  year  1947,  which  were  taken  from  Joint  Export  Import 
Agency — Final  Report,  October  1949,  Frankfurt-am-Main. 


o  Imports  by  country  of  ongm  for  the  years  1947  to  1953,  and  country 
of  purchase  for  1954. 

*  Excluding  exports  for  war  reparations  and  restitution  of  German  assets, 
which  amounted  to  91.4,  94.1,  80.6,  37.4,  53.9  and  35.7  million  dollars 
for  the  years  1947  to  1952  respectively. 


1 


Czechoslovakia 

Livestock  . 

Meat . 

Eggs . 

Wheat . 

Barley . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar . 

Feeding-stuffs . 

Other  food  . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  .  . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Crude  minerals  b . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  .  . 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yams,  manufactures)  . 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  .  . 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  .  . 


_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.2 

0.3  0.4 

5.9 


—  0.1 

0.3  0.3 


0.2  — 

0.1  0.1 


0.2  0.2 

0.4  0.2 


0.2  0.3 
0.2  0.2 
0.1  0.1 
0.3  0.3 


0.3  0.3 
0.9  0.4 
0.1  0.1 
0.7  0.6 


0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.4 


1.2  0.6 

0.9  0.3 

1.6  — 


0.1  0.1 

0.3  0.2 


0.1  0.3 
0.2  0.4 
0.1  0.1 
0.3  0.6 


—  0.2 

0.3  0.4 


10.1  8.6  6.2  5.7  17.2  18.1 


—  0.3 

0.4  0.2 


—  0.1 

0.2  0.6 


3.3  3.0 

0.4  0.4 


0.1  0.3 

0.1  — 


0.2  0.2 

0.1  — 


0.3  0.4 

—  1.1 


0.5  0.3 
0.2  0.4 
0.1  0.1 
1.5  1.3 


0.1  0.1 

0.4  0.1 
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lUe  B 

lES  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 
rent  dollars,  c.Lf. 


1.5  1.9 

8.5  9.1 

8.1  13.8 

6.4  7.5 

9.7  6.0 

11.0  12.0 

13.7  13.7 

21.4  18.5 

136.5  140.1 

Total 

I 


(Continued  overleqf) 
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TabWB  (co 


IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIESFROI 


Millions  of  currem  dollar. 

I 


Country  of  origin  and  commodity  group 


Austria  ,  Belgium-  Denmark  Finland 
Luxembourg 


Eastern  Germany 


Barley . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations  .... 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 

Sugar . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  . 

Crude  minerals  . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  products  .... 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  . 

Fertilizers . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 
Cement  and  bricks  .... 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  . 
Instruments  and  watches  . 
All  other  commodities  .  . 


Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine  .... 

Eggs . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

Sugar . 

Other  food . 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  . 
Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Crude  minerals  . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

Other  chemicals . 

Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Transport  equipment  .  .  .  . 
Instruments  and  watches  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


0.3  0.5 

0.9  0.6 

5.0  14.0 

2.6  1.4 
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TablfB  (continued) 
rRre,#ROM  EAS 
curreJdellars,  c.i.f. 


rRre,#ROM  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUP 

)doU.ir 


:e 

954 


Iceland 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Turkey 

United  I 
Kingdom 

Total  of  15 
countries 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

Group 
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T«t|B  (coi 

IMPORTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRh' 

Millions  of  cmt 


Country  of  origin  and  commodity  group 


Austria  ,  Belgium-  Denmark  Finland  F 
Luxembourg 


1953  1954  1953  1954  1953  1954  1953  1954  1953  1954  1953  1954 


Livestock . 

Meat . 

Butter  and  margarine  .  .  . 

Eggs  . 

Fi^ . 

Barley . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations  .... 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  . 

Sugar . 

Feeding-stuffs  . 

Other  fbod . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Crude  minerals  b . 

Coal  and  coke . 

Petroleum  products  .... 
Wood  and  wood  products  . 

Other  chemicals  . 

Textiles  (yams,  manufactures) 
Cement  and  bricks  .... 
Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Machinery . 

Instruments  and  watches  .  . 
All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Meat . 

Eggs  . 

Fish . 

Wheat . 

Maize . 

Other  cereals . 

Cereal  preparations . 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

Feeding-stuffs  . 

Other  food . 

Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .... 

Vegetable  fibres . 

Crude  minerals  b . 

Petroleum  products . 

Fur  skins . 

Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

Other  chemicals  . 

Cement  and  bricks . 

Glass,  glassware,  potteiy  .  .  . 
Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 
All  other  commodities  .... 


12.7 

8.8 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1  — 

_ 

0.1 

0.8 

1.0 

30.8 

22.9 

0.4 

1.1 

2.2 

1.9 

21.4 

20.5 

3.8 

0.7 

1.7 

0.9 

1.8 

— 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

1  1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.2 

8.3  2.4  0.7  1.9  0.6  0.7  20.2  26.5 
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Tril  B  {continued) 

[RB  FROM  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUP 

'.urn  dollars,  c.i.f 


2.1 1  —  —  4.1  6.1  0.2  0.3  1.5  2.1  2.5  2.5  2.7  1.4  0.2  3.8  4.0  6.1  48.7  70.7  Total 


(Continued  overleof) 


Country  of  origin  and  commodity  group 


Austria 


U.S.S.R. 

2.  Meat . 

5.  Fish . 

6.  Wheat . 

7.  Barley . 

8.  Maize . 

9.  Other  cereals . 

10.  Cereal  preparations . 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

12.  Sugar . 

13.  Feeding-stuffs . 

14.  Other  food . 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  . 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

18.  Vegetable  fibres . 

19.  Crude  minerals* . 

20.  Coal  and  coke . 

21.  Crude  petroleum . 

22.  Petroleum  products . 

23.  Fur  skins . 

24.  Wood  and  wood  products  .  . 

25.  Fertilizers . 

26.  Other  chemicals . 

27.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

28.  Cement  and  bricks . 

29.  Glass,  glassware,  potteiy  .  . 

30.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

31.  Iron  and  steel . 

32.  Machinery . 

33.  Transport  equipment  .... 

34.  Instruments  and  watches  .  . 

35.  All  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Total 


Total  of  7  countries  listed  a 

1.  Livestock . 

2.  Meat . 

3.  Butter  and  margarine . 

4.  Eggs . 

5.  Fish . 

6.  Wheat . 

7.  Barley . 

8.  Maize . 

9.  Other  cereals . 

10.  Cereal  preparations . 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

12.  Sugar . 

13.  Feeding-stuffs . 

14.  Other  food . 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures  .  . 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oils  and  fats  .  .  .  . 

17.  Wool  and  hair . 

18.  Vegetable  fibres . 

19.  Crude  minerals  b . 

20.  Coal  and  coke . 

21.  Crude  petroleum . 

22.  Petroleum  products . 

23.  Fur  skins . 

24.  Wood  and  wood  products  .  .  . 

25.  Fertilizers . 

26.  Other  chemicals . 

27.  Textiles  (yarns,  manufactures) 

28.  Cement  and  bricks . 

29.  Glass,  glassware,  pottery  .  . 

30.  Precious  metals,  excluding  gold 

31.  Iron  and  steel . 

32.  Machinery . 

33.  Transport  equipment  .... 

34.  Instruments  and  watches  .  . 

35.  .AU  other  commodities  .  .  . 


Total 


Sources ;  See  Appendix  Table  C. 


)  {concluded) 

EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUP 


Iceland 

Italy  1 

Nether¬ 

lands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzer¬ 

land 

Turkey 

United 

Kingdom 

Total  of  15 
countries 

Group  J 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

0.1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

U.S.S.R.  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

2.8 

1.7 

4.6 

6.4 

_ 

_ 

2.3 

8.1 

17.4 

2.9 

6.4 

7.8 

1.2 

■tlKH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

4.1 

59.9 

50.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.5 

1.4 

2.3 

0.1 

— 

ESI 

0.4 

1.3 

— 

— 

6.5 

1.0 

12.9 

4.2 

. 7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

_ 

— 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

— 

4.4 

3.2 

. 8  \. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

0.6 

3.6 

1.7 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

20.9 

9.3 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

0.5 

. 10  1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.2 

10.8 

. 12  1 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

2.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

11.5 

13.6 

. 13  I 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

. 14  1 

_ 

_ 

1.8 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

0.5 

. 15  ? 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Bl 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

3.9 

. 16 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

— 

3.0 

2.5 

5.3 

4.4 

. 17 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6.4 

_ 

1.4 

_ 

1.5 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.7 

10.4 

6.8 

43.6 

. 18  i 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.1 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

2.5 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.4 

6.4 

14.2 

16.3 

. 19  \l 

_ 

_ 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

2.9 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14.1 

22.3 

. 20  1 

_ 

_ 

3.2 

2.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

4.9 

. 21  1 

1.3 

6.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

2.3 

14.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

0.8 

12.4 

36.2 

. 22  1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

19.1 

13.6 

25.7 

20.6 

. 23 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8.0 

9.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

42.5 

55.5 

63.1 

85.9 

. 24  h 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

1.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

mgm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

6.5 

6.0 

. 25 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.3 

2.8 

3.1 

5.2 

11.6 

. 26 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

■if 

— 

0.9 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

1.7 

. 27 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.1 

1.4 

. 28  1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.1 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

26.7 

9.2 

26.8 

15.5 

. 30  I 

0.5 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

4.9 

7.1 

22.6 

. 31  ! 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

. 32 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

6.5 

. 33 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

. 34 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.5 

0.1 

0.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

1.4 

— 

0.1 

2.2 

3.1 

4.5 

8.2 

. 35 

1.6 

8.1 

9.3 

23.7 

31.3 

23.0 

17.0 

13.3 

10.1 

27.0 

B 

D 

332.6 

413.2 

Total 

Ij 

0.8 

0.8 

0.2 

8.0 

7,9 

Total  of 
countries  listed 

. 1 

_ 

1.5 

2.8 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.3 

HilCI 

0.2 

— 

— 

45.5 

32.9 

.* . 2 

_ 

1.1 

0.3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

1.8 

0.2 

5.4 

. 3 

— 

_ 

3.8 

3.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1.9 

1.6 

— 

— 

4.2 

1.0 

15.4 

12.4 

. 4 

_ 

_ 

mn 

Kn 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

0.9 

— 

0.6 

— 

— 

2.9 

1.9 

4.8 

7.1 

. 5 

— 

2.3 

8.1 

17.4 

2.9 

6.4 

7.8 

1.2 

0.3 

3.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.6 

Will  [ij 

68.5 

. 6 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.6 

1.5 

1.9 

2.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.7 

— 

— 

B  4 

Bl 

HF  (1 

8.8 

. 7 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

HO 

— 

1.0 

— 

— 

ml 

■44 

Hr.  El 

13.7 

. 8 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

K  1 

3.6 

1.7 

_ 

— 

1.6 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

25.5 

12.3 

. 9 

0.2 

0.2 

1.4 

1.1 

Hi  W 

_ 

— 

0.1 

4.7 

3.4 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

11.6 

8.2 

. 10 

0.1 

0.2 

1.1 

1.1 

ma 

ma 

1.5 

1.2 

— 

— 

1.8 

1.8 

13.7 

15.9 

. 11 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

K  ft 

4.3 

7.2 

3.3 

1.6 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

33.2 

24.7 

. 12 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

_ 

0.4 

0.9 

1.2 

2.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.9 

13.8 

■ESil 

. 13 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

0.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.2 

0.9 

— 

— 

4.2 

0.9 

6.2 

3.9 

1.8 

0.4 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

_ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

. 15 

HH 

0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.4 

6.5 

12.4 

BIH 

0.2 

_ 

0.6 

0.2 

— 

— 

3.7 

2.6 

6.1 

4.7 

. 17 

_ 

6.4 

_ 

1.4 

_ 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.7 

■liXI 

7.2 

44.0 

. 18 

BiH 

0.4 

1.3 

0.6 

0.4 

2.8 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

1.4 

6.5 

18.8 

21.6 

. 19 

0.9 

11.5 

9.3 

1.9 

2.9 

4.8 

3.3 

1.2 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

4.3 

146.7 

136.2 

. 20 

3.2 

2.5 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

4.9 

. 21 

1.3 

6.1 

3.6 

2.5 

\ma 

1.9 

5.5 

16.3 

0.3 

3.0 

0.1 

mn 

43.1 

81.7 

. 22 

0.2 

Bin 

_ 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

— 

BE 

28.6 

23.4 

. 23 

0.4 

0.1 

4.3 

8.2 

12.0 

15.6 

_ 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

8.4 

58.9 

79.9 

101.6 

148.6 

. 24 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.9 

4.0 

4.1 

1.8 

2.4 

2.1 

3.6 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

2.0 

2.6 

26.9 

28.7 

. 25 

1.3 

2.2 

1.9 

2.6 

_ 

0.2 

2.1 

3.0 

4.5 

4.6 

1.2 

2.1 

HO 

7.2 

25.6 

41.2 

. 26 

0.9 

1.0 

1.5 

1.4 

2.4 

2.7 

3.9 

4.5 

1.4 

0.6 

9.5 

9.8 

1.9 

2.5 

36.3 

37.3 

. 27 

0.3 

1.2 

_ 

0.2 

BE 

0.6 

1.7 

1.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

1.0 

2.0 

4.2 

— 

5.9 

11.0 

. 28 

0.6 

0.5 

2.2 

3.2 

2.1 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.5 

1.7 

3.4 

2.9 

1.4 

1.8 

17.3 

19.8 

. 29 

_ 

4.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.1 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

26.7 

9.2 

27.0 

20.2 

. 30 

0.7 

0.5 

2.5 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

1.0 

1.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

2.0 

— 

4.9 

10.9 

30.0 

. 31 

0.2 

0.2 

1.4 

1.5 

2.2 

2.6 

1.3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

1.0 

1.1 

3.4 

5.7 

0.2 

0.9 

24.7 

30.0 

. 32 

1.3 

1.1 

2.1 

3.7 

2.1 

3.7 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

— 

0.1 

20.5 

26.7 

_ 

_ 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

6.5 

7.8 

. 34 

1.0 

1.2 

2.6 

H 

Hfi 

■B 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

3.2 

2.6 

4.6 

6.0 

7.4 

8.1 

7.6 

45.0 

54.3 

. 35 

r1|  6.3 

12.7 

46.5 

62.9 

53.6 

52.9 

40.3 

41.6 

59.9 

71.2 

34.7 

38.3 

29.6 

44.9 

206.8 

206.5 

906.8 

1027.6 

Total 

a  Imports  of  western  Germany  from  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 


b  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  C 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Tw'hrt—  pjiQtpm  I  Total 

Bulgaria  (Smany  i  Hungary  Poland  Rumania  U.S.S.R.  eastern 

Europe 


Butter  and  margarine . 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  .  . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Wood-pulp .  0.1  0.2 

Paper  and  manufactures .  0.1  0.1 

Other  vegetable  fibres .  —  — 

Synthetic  fibres .  0.2  — 

Iron  ore . 

Crude  minerals  “ . 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives .  0.4  0.1 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel .  2.7  0.1 

Aluminium . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures .  1.3  0.6 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  0.3  0.2 

Metal-working  machinery .  —  0.1 

Other  machinery,  except  electric .  0.4  0.3 

Electric  machinery .  0.9  O.S 

Railway  vehicles  .  0.6  0.8 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft .  0.2  — 

Ships  and  boats .  —  0.1 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .... 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  conrunodities . 


Belgiam-Luxembourg 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Fish . .* . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Oil-seeds . 

Timber  and  manufactures  .... 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Synthetic  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Iron  ore . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  . 

Dru^ . 

Fertilizers . 

Yarn  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 
Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  . 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  commodities . 


0.7  0.2 
—  0.4 

0.2  0.2 
0.9  2.3 


2.8  2.1 

0.1  — 


0.1  — 
1.7  0.8 
0.7  0.2 
0.1  — 


0.3  0.1 
0.3  0.6 
0.2  0.2 
—  0.1 


1.6  1.6 

0.2  0.2 


0.1  — 
0.8  3.0 

—  — 

—  0.2 

0.1  1.0 

—  0.2 
—  0.4 

0.1  0.1 

0.1  0.5 

0.1  0.5 

0.2  2.1 

0.7  0.9 
2.7  2.1 

0.1  0.1 
1.9  2.7 

0.2  0.4 
1.2  3.3 

0.4  1.2 

—  0.1 

1.4  0.7 
0.1  0.1 
—  0.1 

0.6  0.8 
1.3  1.5 

—  0.1 

0.8  0.7 

4.3  2.5 

2.2  1.6 
—  0.1 

0.1  — 

0.8  0.4 

0.7  0.9 

0.7  1.0 

2.1  1.5 
0.1  — 
0.1  — 

1.1  1.0 

0.3  0.1 


0.2  —  —  0.3 

0.1  —  ' 


0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

1.3 

13.5 

11.8 

0.5 

1.2 

— 

0.1 

7.0 

5.3 

1.5 

1.5 

0.1 

0.6 

0.1  0.4 

0.2  0.5 


2.8  1.3  —  —  0.7  1.2 

—  0.6  0.3  0.7  —  0.1 

0.1  0.2  —  —  0.2  0.4  0.1 

2.0  1.2  0.2  0.3  12.3  4.7  7.6 

0.2  —  —  0.1  — 

—  0.3  0.3  0.1  0.3 


7.6  0.3 
—  0.6 
0.3  0.1 


0.6  — 
1.7  0.3 


0.5 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

3.9 

8.0 
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Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 
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1953  1954  1953  1954 


Table  C  {continued) 

exports  from  western  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Meat  . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

Fish . 

Other  cereals . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Colonial  products . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Crude  minerals  b . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 
Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Ships  and  boats . . 

All  other  commodities . 


—  0.2  0.4  0.1 


0.3  8.2  4.0  8.3  —  0.2 

0.6  1.5  3.0  7.4  1.2  0.6 

0.4  0.1  2.0  2.1  —  — 

0.5  0.9a  1.0  0.4  0.1  0.2 

—  —  0.1  1.9  —  — 

0.2  0.3  2.8  2.4  0.3  0.1 

—  0.5 


1  0.1  0.2 

0.6  0.7 

0.2  0.2 

2.0  2.1 

Meat  . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

Other  cereals . 

Timber  and  manufactures  .  .  .  .  . 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

Wood-pulp . 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

Synthetic  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Iron  ore . 

Crude  minerals  b . 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

Metal-working  machinery . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 

Instruments  and  watches . 

All  other  commodities . 


,  —  01 

0.2  0.3  0.4 


0.1  — 
0.4  0.4 
—  0.1 


0.2  - 
—  0.1  —  0.2 


0.3  — 
—  0.2 


8.0  11.7  3.0  3.5  12.3  14.6  0.8  2.3  145.5146.6 


0.4 

0.8 

0.2 

1.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

1  1  1 

1  1 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

2.3 

°  On  the  basis  of  country  of  sale.  In  addition,  the  Faroe  Islands  exported  fish  to  the  value  of  81.8  and  82.6  million  to  the  D.S.S.R.  in  1953  and  1954  respectively 
ud  80.1  million  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1954. 


Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


(Continued  overlettf) 


Table  C  (continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUP! 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary  | 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

- — — 

Total 

eastern 

Europe 

E3 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

f 

1954  1 

France 

1.  Meat . 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.2 

2.3 

— 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.3 

mm 

2.  Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

5.  Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.0 

— 

3.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8? 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

0.1 1 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Op 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0J| 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

i:' 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

— 

>•11, 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.3 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

15 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

— 

W 

20.  Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■Oil 

Ea 

— 

— 

0.5 

lilW 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21.  Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

— 

EZl 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .... 

■ill 

EH 

EH 

0.4 

EH 

EB 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.5 

2.4 

3.6 

3J; 

25.  Drugs . 

0.1 

— 

— 

Ea 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

lilll 

— 

— 

0.4 

mam 

26.  Fertilizers  . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0.6 

0.5 

— 

Ea 

— 

— 

— 

pCTi 

— 

— 

B9I 

27.  Yarn  and  thread . 

■ill 

EO 

— 

EO 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.5 

2.0 

15 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

EH 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

EH 

5.3 

5.- 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

1.5 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

Ea 

8.6 

5.5 

7.7 

0.4 

10.8 

8.6 

29.1 

15.! 

30.  Aluminium . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

— 

Ea 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.6 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.9 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

34.  Metal-working  machinery  . 

— 

— 

■ill 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i.:  = 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

■ili 

— 

■iM 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

2.4 

0.7 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.4 

3.2 

1.4, 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.4 

— 

— 

0.4 

2.7 

1.2 

3.1! 

37.  Railway  vehicles  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

EH 

Em 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.5 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

1.(1 

39.  Ships 'and  boats . 

— 

— 

_ 

1.1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1.1 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

lU 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.6 

2.0 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

5.4 

Total  . 

2.0 

0.7 

2.1 

6.5 

2.8 

5.8 

3.2 

12.3 

16.3 

16.8 

8.6 

1.0 

51.0 

74.C 

Western  Germany 

1.  Meat  . 

— 

— 

_ 

0.2 

0.1 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

OJ 

4.  Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.3 

mam 

6.  Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

—  1 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

■ill 

9.  Colonial  products . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

■91 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.1: 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.4  i 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

11 

18.  Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

OJ- 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

0.7 

— 

— 

1.2 

2U 

22.  Crude  minerals  b . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

OJl 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

1.2 

'•“I 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

0.8 

0.5 

1.5 

1.7 

2.8 

4.0 

2.1 

4.3 

0.7 

2.1 

0.4 

1.1 

8.3 

13.:  i 

25.  Drugs . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

1.1 

26.  Fertilizers . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27.  Yarn  and  thread  . 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.2 

2.2 

— 

0.1 

3n 

28.  Textile  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

1.1! 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

0.3 

1.4 

1.0 

1.3 

4.3 

3.5 

3.4 

4.3 

5.3 

2.1 

0.1 

0.3 

14.4 

ID  [ 

30.  Aluminium . 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

2.8 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

0.3 

— 

_ 

— 

0.4 

1.1 

4.0 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.6 

1.7^ 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

1.3 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

2.4 

i:[ 

34.  Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0  3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.8 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

1.3 

1.0 

— 

0.6 

6.1 

8J  1 

36.  Electric  machinery . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

8.9 

4.6 

12J ; 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

—  ® 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.4  E 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.1  i 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

— 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

1.4 

r  5.8  ‘ 

2.0 

2.5‘ 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

1.0 

4.5 

10.1 ; 

Total  . 

2.8 

4.3 

bo 

10.2 

16.3 

23.6 

15.3 

18.6 

9.9 

11.8 

1.7 

12.6 

53.8 

o  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
t>  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 

Of  which  coal  exports  to  the  amount  of  $0.7  million  in  1953  and  $4.7  million  in  1954  to  Hungary,  and  $1.3  million  in  1954  to  Poland. 
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Table  C  {continued) 

exports  from  western  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

Eastern 

Europe 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

6. 

Greece 

Other  cereals  . 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

0.1 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

2.3 

2.1 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.6 

3.3 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

1.8 

3.0 

4.4 

7.2 

22. 

Crude  minerals" . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

_ 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

_ 

0.3 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

0.1 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

1.1 

Total  . 

0.1 

0.5 

1.4 

1.3 

2.7 

3.4 

0.9 

0.6 

1.4 

1.0 

0.1 

0.3 

1.8 

3.7 

8.4 

10.8 

4. 

Iceland 

Fish . 

0.8 

2.7 

1.6 

1.0 

O.I 

0.2 

0.3 

5.5 

7.9 

8.1 

12.0 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

Total  . 

— 

— 

0.8 

2.8 

1.6 

1.0 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

1.1 

— 

— 

5.5 

7.9 

8.6 

12.9 

3. 

Italy 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

3.5 

2.5 

1.5 

3.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

0.4 

4.6 

5.8 

10.2 

13.1 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

2.6 

1.8 

2.9 

11 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

— 

O.I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

1.0 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.6 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.5 

1.6 

1.9 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

1.7 

1.3 

2.8 

2.1 

6.3 

4.5 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

22. 

Crude  minerals" . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.4 

0.8 

4.7 

4.0 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

27. 

Yam  and  thread . 

0.2 

0.2 

1.4 

1.1 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

4.4 

3.4 

7.2 

6.5 

28. 

Textile  manufactures  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.2 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

4.6 

1.5 

6.5 

2.4 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

1.3 

1.1 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

31 

Metal  manufactures . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.6 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

2.5 

2.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.9 

4.9 

3.9 

7.4 

34. 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

1.4 

0.5 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .... 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

— 

1.1 

0.9 

1.9 

1.1 

0.3 

0.2 

2.5 

1.6 

6.8 

4.0 

36. 

Electric  machinery  . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.6 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

37. 

Railway  vehicles . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.3 

39. 

Ships  and  boats  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

41. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

41 

All  other  commodities . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.1 

1.2 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

2.6 

3.5 

Total  . 

0.7 

0.8 

10.2 

7.2 

3.4 

6.0 

6.2 

3.7 

10.4 

9.7 

3.8 

3.7 

23.1 

25.3 

57.8 

56.4 

‘  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 
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Table  C  (continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Netherlands 

Meat  . 

Butter  and  margarine . 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 

Fish . 

Other  cereals . 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

Colonial  products . 

Oil-seeds . 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

Wool  and  hair . 

Cotton . 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

Textile  waste . 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  . 
Chemicals,  colours,  explosives  .  .  . 

Drugs . 

Yam  and  thread . 

Textile  manufactures . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

Metal  manufactures . 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  . 

Electric  machinery . 

Ships  and  boats . 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  . 
All  other  commodities . 


Czecho-  Eastern 
®  Slovakia  Germany 


Table  C  {continued) 

exports  from  western  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Exporting  country 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 

Germany 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

eastern 

and  commodity  group 

Europe 

1. 

Switzerland 

Meat  and  preparations . 

! 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

3. 

Other  dairy  products . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

-  1 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.1 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures  .  .  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.6 

14. 

Wood-pulp . 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

^^9 

— 

— 

— 

0.6 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

^^9 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1  - 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

0.2 

^^9 

0.6 

0.3 

1.7 

0.5 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

— 

^^9 

!  - 

— 

0.6 

— 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives 

0.3 

0.4 

1.7 

3.3 

3.7 

4.9 

0.7 

1.1 

1.0 

1.7 

0.2 

0.4 

1.1 

1.0 

8.7 

12.8 

25. 

Drugs . 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

;  - 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.9 

1.4 

27. 

Yam  and  thread . 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

1.6 

28. 

Textile  manufactures . 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.1 

30. 

Aluminium . 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

— 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

31 

Metal  manufactures . 

^^9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.8 

— 

0.8 

0.1 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

0.2 

2.6 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

3.8 

0.8 

34. 

Metal-working  machinery  .  .  . 

— 

0.1 

0.8 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.7 

1.7 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric 

0.1 

0.2 

1.9 

1.5 

— 

— 

0.9 

0.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

1.2 

4.6 

4.0 

36. 

Electric  machinery . 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.4 

0.1 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

— 

— 

2.9 

1.6 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft  .  .  . 

■SI 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

0.1 

41. 

Instruments  and  watches  .... 

liXI 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

1.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

4.1 

5.3 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

Ml 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

0.9 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

2.3 

Total  . 

m 

m 

6.8 

9.0 

5.0 

5.5 

6.6 

5.0 

4.8 

2.4 

2.9 

3.6 

34.3 

35.8 

Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


(Continued  overleaf) 
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Table  C  {continued) 

EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS »  EXl 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  f.o.b. 


Exporting  country 
and  commodity  group 


Turkey 

1.  Meat  . 

4.  Fish . 

5.  Wheat . 

6.  Other  cereals . 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

10.  Tobacco,  raw . 

11.  Oil-seeds . 

12.  Timber  and  manufactures . 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

17.  Cotton . 

20.  Textile  waste . 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

Total  . 


United  Kingdom 

4.  Fish . 

6.  Other  cereals . 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables . 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations . 

9.  Colonial  products . 

15.  Paper  and  manufactures . 

16.  Wool  and  hair . 

17.  Cotton . 

19.  Synthetic  fibres . 

20.  Textile  waste . 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

24.  Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

25.  Drugs . 

27.  Yam  and  thread . 

28.  Textile  manufactures  . 

29.  Iron  and  steel . 

31.  Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

32.  Metal  manufactures . 

33.  Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

34.  Metal-working  machinery . 

35.  Other  machinery,  except  electric  .  .  .  . 

36.  Electric  machinery  . 

37.  Railway  vehicles . 

38.  Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

40.  Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .  .  .  . 

41.  Instruments  and  watches . 

42.  All  other  commodities . 

Total  . 
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Table  C  {concluded) 


EXPORTS  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN  EUROPE,  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Millions  of  current  dollars,  fo.b. 


Commodity  group 

Bulgaria 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Eastern 
Germany  « 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.S.S.R. 

Total 

Eastern 

Europe 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

m 

ni 

IS 

m 

s 

1953 

1954 

Total  of  fifteen  countries  listed 

I. 

Meat  . 

— 

— 

0.4 

10.9 

6.3 

11.1 

lifl 

1.5 

_ 

m 

_ 

Pin 

7.9 

14.9 

14.8 

39.1 

2. 

Butter  and  margarine . 

— 

— 

3.0 

11.2 

6.7 

25.4 

1.4 

1.7 

— 

0.1 

■uvl 

IIm 

29.2 

17.9 

41.0 

57.8 

3. 

Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey  . 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

1.9 

6.6 

7.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IikI 

1.2 

2.6 

8.9 

12.5 

4. 

Fish . 

— 

0.3 

2.3 

7.0 

11.9 

13.1 

EH 

EH 

0.6 

1.0 

■ixSl 

liTfl 

14.4 

19.9 

29.9 

42.2 

5. 

Wheat . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.6 

— 

10.4 

— 

4.8 

— 

— 

— 

24.8 

6. 

Other  cereals . 

— 

— 

1.5 

0.5 

0.1 

2.9 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

— 

— 

ESI 

— 

— 

2.0 

4.7 

7. 

Fruits  and  vegetables . 

2.4 

1.2 

8.1 

6.3 

9.4 

12.3 

1.7 

1.1 

0.7 

1.0 

EO 

iH 

4.6 

6.8 

27.7 

30.0 

8. 

Sugar  and  preparations . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

0.5 

0.5 

— 

— 

1.0 

— 

4.8 

3.5 

6.3 

9. 

Colonial  products . 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.7 

1.5 

0.5 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

■ilia 

■iW 

2.1 

3.4 

4.0 

10. 

Tobacco,  raw . 

— 

0.1 

2.3 

2.9 

2.6 

10.4 

1.6 

1.1 

0.3 

3.6 

— 

- 

3.3 

6.4 

10.1 

24.5 

11. 

Oil-seeds . 

0.4 

0.3 

1.6 

0.5 

— 

— 

0.4 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

ESI 

EH 

— 

— 

3.0 

2.2 

12. 

Timber  and  manufactures . 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

3.4 

6.1 

2.9 

7.5 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

— 

22.2 

19.2 

28.9 

33.8 

13. 

Prefabricated  buildings . 

— 

— 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28.1 

24.2 

28.1 

24.2 

14. 

Wood-pulp . 

0.2 

0.2 

Bi 

1.0 

1.4 

0.4 

1.0 

7.5 

8.3 

— 

— 

3.3 

3.7 

12.4 

15.0 

15. 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

0.5 

0.6 

1.9 

3.1 

1.0 

2.0 

0.7 

1.7 

0.8 

1.2 

12.5 

27.2 

17.9 

36.2 

16. 

Wool  and  hair . 

0.4 

— 

2.2 

1.0 

1.3 

3.9 

5.6 

2.0 

8.1 

0.4 

1.1 

1.4 

3.5 

11.3 

24.3 

17. 

Cotton . 

— 

0.1 

4.5 

— 

— 

6.3 

2.8 

2.0 

5.3 

■SI 

ISi 

— 

— 

12.8 

13.7 

18. 

Other  vegetable  fibres . 

— 

— 

3.1 

4.2 

0.9 

1.2 

2.0 

2.3 

1.1 

BLj 

— 

0.5 

7.3 

11.4 

19. 

Synthetic  fibres . 

0.5 

0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

2.3 

1.5 

2.6 

Eg 

■  1 

wSi 

10.7 

9.6 

20.8 

21.3 

20. 

Textile  waste . 

0.5 

0.9 

1.9 

2.2 

2.2 

3.9 

0.8 

1.6 

3.2 

3.0 

1.1 

0.7 

— 

9.7 

12.3 

21. 

Iron  ore . 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.0 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

15.1 

8.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.7 

10.0 

22. 

Crude  minerals  6 . 

— 

— 

1.2 

0.3 

1.6 

1.3 

0.3 

0.7 

1.7 

1.5 

■*1 

— 

— 

— 

5.1 

3.8 

23. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats  .  .  . 

0.8 

0.1 

1.9 

3.9 

1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

1.4 

0.5 

2.3 

— 

1.7 

8.2 

12.1 

14.1 

22.9 

24. 

Chemicals,  colours,  explosives . 

3.5 

2.7 

7.8 

11.0 

7.7 

8.6 

5.2 

9.6 

8.9 

12.4 

1.5 

2.9 

5.3 

7.6 

39.9 

54.8 

25. 

Drugs . 

0.2 

0.1 

1.1 

1.3 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

■oa 

0.6 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

4.4 

4.9 

26. 

Fertilizers . 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

3.4 

1.8 

— 

0.4 

1.2 

— 

■HIM 

— 

— 

4.4 

3.7 

27. 

Yam  and  thread . 

0.5 

0.5 

2.2 

3.2 

0.6 

3.5 

2.1 

4.0 

1.2 

■  Kil 

7.8 

7.1 

14.4 

22.4 

28. 

Textile  manufactures  . 

— 

— 

mn 

■nn 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1.0 

pc  : 

1.6 

KQ 

2.0 

8.5 

14.2 

12.6 

29. 

Iron  and  steel . 

6.3 

3.0 

6.3 

5.4 

8.2 

6.7 

Vl  i 

Ef] 

1 

19.4 

mill 

3.3 

1/.4 

12.9 

94.6 

58.4 

30. 

Aluminium . 

— 

0.1 

KB 

— 

— 

— 

■11 

ma 

■■  1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1.8 

1.0 

3.6 

2.4 

31. 

Other  non-ferrous  metals . 

0.1 

— 

1.5 

5.3 

— 

— 

■I)  t 

0.8 

3.5 

— 

1.0 

1.5 

9.1 

5.9 

19.7 

32. 

Metal  manufactures . 

1.4 

1.1 

1.4 

0.6 

0.9 

2.1 

■*  *■ 

2.0 

■E  [ 

2.3 

2.6 

1.7 

7.8 

5.0 

18.7 

14.8 

33. 

Generating  machinery,  except  electric  .  . 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

O.I 

HI ' 

0.8 

: 

8.8 

3.6 

1.0 

9.6 

10.6 

27.1 

22.1 

34. 

Metal-working  machinery . 

— 

0.3 

2.1 

■Wil 

— 

0.1 

■u  r 

■));j 

WjR  [ 

2.8 

KSl 

0.3 

3.5 

0.9 

9.5 

6.3 

35. 

Other  machinery,  except  electric  .... 

1.2 

1.5 

10.2 

4.1 

1.6 

1.8 

Bo  f. 

ml 

■T! ! 

12.6 

3.9 

■dtH 

19.3 

33.7 

62.3 

62.1 

36. 

Electric  machinery  . 

1.4 

1.2 

2.9 

1.0 

0.4 

0.2 

2.8 

1.8 

13.1 

9.3 

6.2 

1.4 

16.5 

27.2 

43.3 

42.1 

37. 

Railway  vehicles . 

0.6 

0.8 

KlU 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.8 

■nei 

ma 

— 

— 

0.1 

2.9 

1.3 

38. 

Road  vehicles  and  aircraft . 

0.3 

0.1 

■•y 

kh 

0.1 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

1.6 

2.3 

— 

0.3 

1.0 

4.2 

3.9 

39. 

Ships  and  boats  . 

— 

0.1 

— 

1.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mSi 

1.9 

— 

— 

57.4 

71.6 

57.8 

74.7 

40. 

Footwear,  clothing,  travel  goods  .... 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

kh 

— 

1.0 

— 

■oa 

— 

0.1 

1.3 

2.3 

41. 

Instruments  and  watches . 

0.2 

0.3 

1.4 

1.9 

UI 

1.9 

1.5 

mi 

2.6 

3.2 

mn 

KB 

0.2 

0.3 

7.7 

10.1 

42. 

All  other  commodities . 

1.2 

1.0 

5.4 

8.2 

1 

9.1 

6.6 

12.7 

15.8 

14.6 

1 

2.4 

1.7 

8.0 

40.1 

56.0 

Total  . 

■ 

B 

783.1 

959.1 

Sources :  Commodity  Trade  Statistics,  Statistical  Papers,  Series  D,  January- 
December  1933  and  1934,  United  Nations,  New  York;  Foreign  Trade  Statistical 
Bulletin,  Series  IV,  OEEC,  Paris;  and  national  trade  statistics  of  Finland  (1933) 
and  Switzerland. 


o  Exports  of  western  Germany  to  eastern  Germany  are  not  included. 
b  Excluding  coal,  petroleum  and  fertilizers. 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Countries  arranged  in  alphabetical  order) 


1 


Eastern  country’s  exports  -  .  Western  country’s  exports 


I 


textiles.  iron  pyrites  (26,000).  deals,  not  exceeding  $2  will  be  permitted  in 

addition  to  quotas. 

Iceland  Valid  until  31.  2.0  Paper,  sewing  machines,  musical  in-  2.0  i  Fish  (frozen  herring,  conserves,  etc.).  This  agreement  was  concluded  at  the  Leipzig 

XII.19SS  struments,  bicycles,  textiles,  crocke-  ’  Fair  between  DIA  and  the  Icelandic  Barter 

(Signed  9.IX.  ry,  machinery,  typewriters.  Association. 


Eastern  country’s  exports  i  Western  country’s  exports 


country’s  exports  Western  country’s  exports 


Eastern  country’s  exports  I  Western  country’s  exports 


I 


Table  E  -  TRADE  OF  THE  U.S.S.R.  WITH  SELECTED  ,,yESTEl 


Commodity  group 


Imports 

Livestock  . 

Meat  and  meat  products . 

Animal  fats  and  oils . 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils . 

Whale  oil . 

Fish  and  fish  products . 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Cocoa  beans  and  coffee . 

Tobacco . 

Wool . 

Rubber . 

Wood  and  products  (incl.  cellulose  and  paper) 

of  which:  pre-fabricated  houses . 

Iron  and  steel  . 

Non-ferrous  metals  and  products . 

Machinery  and  equipment . 

of  which:  other  transport  equipment  .... 

Cables,  etc . 

Chemicals  and  cosmetics . 

Artificial  fibres  and  yam . 

Textiles . 

Not  specified  commodities . 


in  Soviet  statistics  (c.i.f.)  .  .  . 


in  partner  statistics  (f.o.b.)  .  . 


16.5  24.3 


Exports 

Fish  and  fish  products . 

Grain . 

Sugar  . 

Tobacco . 

Oil-cakes  and  bran . 

Bristles,  feathers,  casings . 

Raw  cotton  . 

Raw  silk . 

Furs . 

Wood  and  products  (incl.  cellulose  and  paper) 

Coal  and  coke . 

Chrome  and  manganese  ore . 

Iron  and  steel  . 

Petroleum  and  products . 

Machinery  and  equipment . 

of  which  :  motor  cars . 

Cement . 

Chemicals  and  cosmetics . 

Fertilizers  and  insecticides . 

Textiles . 

Not  specified  commodities . 


7.1  7.4 

0.8  1.0 


2.4  — 
0.5  1.9 


TOTAL  EXPORTS 


in  Soviet  statistics  (f.o.b.)  .  .  . 


in  partner  statistics  (c.i.f.)  .  .  . 


Denmark 

Finland 

France 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

1953  1954 

2.1  3.2 


16.0  23.8 

11.2  11.3 

16.7  28.0 

9.3  15.6 

0.6 

2.5 

8.6 

3.1 

2.7 

2.1 

3.1 

6.8 

8.6 

0.5 

5.5 

1.8 

2.3 

2.6 

12.3 

Source:  Data  supplied  by  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  tenth  session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

Note. —  The  original  figures,  expressed  in  rubles,  have  been  converted  into  U.S.  dollars  according  to  the  official  exchange  rate  of  one 
ruble  equals  0.2S  U.S.  dollar. 

As  is  normal  when  the  trade  statistics  of  different  countries  are  compared,  there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  Soviet 
data  and  those  provided  by  its  trading  partner.  The  main  reasons  for  these  discrepancies  are  (a)  the  time  elapsing  between  the  recording 
of  exports  in  one  country  and  of  imports  in  the  other  ;  (b)  differences  in  the  rules  used  in  recording  the  country  of  origin  or  destination  ; 
(c)  differences  in  the  treatment  of  re-exports;  and  (d)  differences  in  methods  of  valuation  (f.o.b.  or  c.i.f.).  For  further  details,  see  International 
Trad*  in  Certain  Raw  Materials  and  Foodstuffs,  1938,  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  1939,  pages  17-19. 
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(IVESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  (Millions  of  current  dollars) 


m 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

1 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United 
Kingdom  “ 

Total 
of  thirteen 
countries 

1954 

1 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

m 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1954 

1.8 

2.8 

1.8 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.1 

3.5 

— 

8.8 

17.8 

— 

— 

14.8 

15.2 

6.0 

5.1 

— 

31.9 

37.3 

— 

— 

0.7 

5.2 

— 

0.7 

5.2 

— 

— 

8.2 

11.9 

— 

8.2 

11.9 

m 

4.8 

8.0 

1.9 

3.9 

5.3 

5.7 

— 

2.6 

2.3 

16.2 

22.3 

— 

— 

4.1 

5.2 

— 

0.5 

,  , 

4.1 

7.4 

3.3 

_ 

— 

— 

11.7 

20.6 

11.7 

20.6 

— 

— 

1.0 

3.1 

— 

2.4 

6.4 

— 

— 

0.6 

1.1 

5.6 

8.5 

6.2 

9.6 

— 

— 

— 

23.2 

0.3 

23.2 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

— 

— 

6.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

65.6 

73.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28.0 

24.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.1 

1.5 

— 

— 

0.3 

— 

19.8 

14.2 

— 

— 

2.0 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

3.4 

2.3 

— 

— 

— 

3.2 

10.6 

1.6 

15.8 

— 

2.3 

1.1 

2.5 

— 

3.9 

17.6 

99.9 

150.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hi 

— 

45.7 

51.4 

— 

— 

H 

— 

2.9 

6.9 

16.2 

15.2 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

— 

0.6 

0.6 

2.9 

4.1 

7.4 

5.6 

0.8 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

1.4 

1.5 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

15.6 

12.5 

0.3 

2.4 

2.7 

0.4 

3.3 

— 

— 

6.2 

15.6 

1 

H 

9 

1.9 

1.8 

8.5 

9.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

5.1 

1.0 

1.2 

— 

0.8 

13.9 

16.1 

37.2 

54.4 

m 

1 

Q 

8.0 

20.2 

29.3 

31.0 

56.6 

16.6 

21.5 

22.5 

33.7 

Q 

5.2 

64.9 

73.1 

382.0 

484.0 

3.7 

5.5 

7.9 

23.1 

25.3 

22.7 

32.8 

15.1 

24.3 

21.8 

22.6 

2.9 

3.6 

D 

5.2 

40.8 

53.3 

335.0 

398.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.1 

■ 

2.7 

4.8 

3.5 

8.1 

— 

12.6 

22.1 

4.8 

12.5 

8.8 

1.8 

— 

H 

— 

2.3 

3.0 

90.9 

59.6 

H 

— 

11.9 

12.1 

— 

1.8 

3.2 

H 

— 

1.8 

3.2 

0.4 

1.0 

1.3 

1.7 

Hi 

— 

12.4 

12.6 

HI 

1.8 

— 

1.8 

1.8 

■■  i 

— 

10.4 

0.9 

3.3 

■ii 

0.8 

— 

0.9 

10.8 

11.2 

43.3 

••  1 

0.7 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

0.1 

u! 

1.0 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

— 

9.1 

11.7 

13.6 

15.3 

1.0 

2.6 

7.4 

8.6 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.9 

36.8 

48.8 

57.4 

74.5 

m 

0.6 

1.8 

1.4 

2.3 

— 

12.1 

18.8 

1 

0.2 

0.4 

1.9 

0.7 

3.1 

1.4 

— 

1.5 

5.0 

9.1 

7.5 

1.4 

■iCT 

■tg-M 

1.0 

3.0 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.5 

— 

4.7 

10.3 

23.3 

1.5 

5.2 

2.3 

3.1 

0.7 

0.4 

4.3 

13.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.6 

0.1 

1.0 

30.9 

55.9 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.4 

1.9 

0.3 

0.4 

— 

— 

— 

4.8 

6.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.4 

1.8 

— 

— 

— 

3.8 

5.0 

■if 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

1.3 

3.8 

0.8 

0.5 

BkI 

— 

2.8 

3.6 

8.4 

12.4 

0.5 

1.2 

HjH 

— 

7.4 

7.5 

m 

! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.5 

0.4 

1.1 

0.9 

1.2 

4.4 

0.4 

6.3 

2.7 

6.5 

— 

0.2 

33.9 

17.2 

57.8 

62.2 

3.4 

2.2 

6.8 

8.3 

38.6 

36.1 

29.5 

16.3 

19.2 

14.4 

23.8 

6.1 

4.8 

D 

90.1 

110.6 

346.5 

426.9 

1.5 

1.6 

8.1 

9.3 

23.7 

IQ 

10.1 

27.0 

4.1 

5.5 

— 

3.4 

111.7 

116.9 

317.8 

389.5 

In  this  table,  the  principal  discrepancies  are  due  to  reasons  (6)  and  (d)  above.  Firstly,  Soviet  statistics  are  given  by  country  of  purchase 
and  sale,  while  the  statistics  of  its  trading  partners  in  western  Europe  are  recorded  by  country  of  origin  and  destination;  this  explains  the 
differences  in  imports  from  France,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  (Soviet  data  include  goods  purchased  in  these  countries  but 
delivered  from  North  Africa  and  the  overseas  sterling  area)  and  in  Soviet  exports  to  Finland  (deliveries  under  tripartite  agreements  are 
included  in  Soviet  statistics).  Secondly,  imports  are  in  each  case  valued  c.i.f.  and  exports  f.o.b. 
a  General  trade. 
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SOURCES  AND  METHODS 


In  all  tables,  (a)  Yugoslavia  is  excluded  from  both  western  and  eastern  Europe  (except  in  Tables  2, 13  and  Table  A),  and 
(b)  trade  in  gold  has  been  excluded. 


TTie  General  Level  of  Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  (Table  1) 


Country  Coverage 

The  data  for  all  post-war  years  include  the  trade,  partly  estimated,  of  western  European  countries  (other  than  western 
Germany)  with  eastern  Germany.  Since,  however,  eastern  and  western  Germany  were  not  separately  identified  in  pre-war 
statistics,  the  volume  figures  for  1938  in  relation  to  1950  show  the  relationship  between  (a)  the  trade  of  all  western  European 
countries  (including  the  whole  of  pre-war  Germany)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern  Germany)  in  1938;  and  {b) 
the  trade  of  western  European  countries  (including  western  Germany  only)  with  eastern  Europe  (other  than  eastern 
Germany)  in  1950. 


Unit  Value  Indices 

Imports  into  Western  Europe  from  Eastern  Europe 

A  direct  computation  has  been  made  from  quantities  and  values  given  in  trade  statistics  of  western  European  countries. 
Owing  to  the  changing  commodity  composition  of  east-west  trade,  a  chain  system  has  been  used:  i.e.,  unit  values  for  each  year  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  year-to-year  comparisons  are  possible,  but  comparisons  with  the  base  year 
1950  are  not  fully  accurate  (especially  when  individual  price  movements  are  very  divergent). 

Exports  from  Western  Europe  to  Eastern  Europe 

The  predominance  of  manufactures  in  western  Europe’s  export  trade  makes  impossible  a  direct  computation  from  quan¬ 
tities  and  values  similar  to  that  made  for  imports.  Up  to  1953,  unit  value  indices  were  derived  from  current  values  and  values 
at  1950  prices  computed  with  detailed  unit  value  indices  of  exports  to  the  world  published  by  western  European  countries.  For 
further  details  see  Economic  Bulletin  for  Europe,  Vol.  5,  No.  2. 

For  1954,  however,  the  growing  importance  of  food  and  raw  materials  in  that  flow  of  trade  made  possible  a  direct  compu¬ 
tation  in  relation  to  1953  prices  for  these  kinds  of  commodities.  For  manufactured  goods  detailed  indices  of  exports  to  the 
world  have  still  been  used. 


Trade  by  Commodity  Groups  (Tables  B  and  Q 

The  following  lists  show,  in  terms  of  the  Standard  International  Trade  Classification,  the  specification  of  commodities 
included  in  each  group. 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED  INTO  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
FROM  EASTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  B) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


1.  Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food .  001 

2.  Meat  and  meat  preparations .  Oil  to  013 

3.  Butter  and  margarine .  023,  091 

4.  Eggs .  025 

5.  Fish  and  fish  preparations .  031,  032 

6.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled .  041 

7.  Barley,  unmilled .  043 

8.  Maize,  unmilled .  044 

9.  Cereals,  unmilled,  other  than  wheat,  rice,  barley  and  maize .  045 

10.  Cereal  preparations,  including  flour .  046  to  048 

11.  Fruits  and  vegetables .  051  to  055 

12.  Sugar .  061 

13.  Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  (excluding  unmilled  cereals) .  081 

14.  Dairy  products  (excluding  butter  and  eggs);  rice;  sugar  preparations;  coflee,  tea,  cocoa,  021,  022,  024,  026,  029, 

spices  and  manufactures  thereof;  food  preparations,  n.e.s .  042,  062,  071  to  075,  099 

15.  Tobacco  and  manufactures .  121,  122 

16.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels;  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  fats,  greases  and  derivatives  221,  411  to  413 

17.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

18.  Vegetable  fibres  (excluding  jute) .  263,  265 

19.  Crude  minerals  (excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones);  metalli¬ 
ferous  ores  and  metal  scrap  (excluding  silver  and  platinum  ores) .  272,  281  to  284 

20.  Coal,  coke  and  briquettes .  311 

21.  Crude  petroleum .  312 

22.  Petroleum  products .  313 

23.  Fur  skins,  undressed;  furs,  dressed  or  dressed-and-dyed;  fur  clothing .  212,  613,  842 

24.  Fuelwood  and  charcoal;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  pulp  and  waste  241  to  243,  251, 

paper;  veneers,  plywood,  boards,  artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  631,  632,  (A\,  (A2 
n.e.s.,  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s.,  paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof . 

25.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured .  271,  561 

26.  Other  chemicals .  511  to  552,  591,  599 

27.  Textile  yarn,  fabrics,  made-up  articles  and  related  products,  clothing,  except  fur  clothing  651  to  657,  841 

28.  Lime,  cement  and  bricks .  661,  662 

29.  Glass,  glassware  and  pottery .  664  to  666 

30.  Silver  and  platinum  and  other  metals  of  platinum  group,  unworked  and  partly  worked  671 

31.  Iron  and  steel .  681 

32.  Machinery  other  than  electric;  electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  711  to  721 

33.  Transport  equipment .  731  to  735 

34.  Instruments,  photographic  supplies,  watches .  861  to  864,  891 

35.  All  other  commodities .  — 
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LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  EASTERN 

EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 
(Table  C) 


Commodity  group  Groups  of  the  S.I.T.C. 


1.  Meat  and  meat  preparations;  live  animals  for  food .  001,  011  to  013 

2.  Butter  and  margarine .  023,  091 

3.  Other  dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey .  021,  022,  024  to  029 

4.  Fish  and  fish  prep2U'ations .  031,  032 

5.  Wheat  and  spelt,  unmilled .  041 

6.  Other  cereals  .  042,  043,  044,  045, 

046,  047,  048 

7.  Fruits  and  vegetables .  051  to  055 

8.  Sugar  and  preparations .  061,  062 

9.  Colonial  products .  071,  072,  073,  074,  075 

10.  Tobacco,  unmanufactured .  121 

11.  Oil-seeds,  oil  nuts  and  oil  kernels .  221 

12.  Fuelwood;  wood  in  the  round;  wood  shaped  or  simply  worked;  veneers,  plywood  boards, 

artificial  or  reconstituted  wood  and  other  wood,  worked,  n.e.s.,  wood  manufactures,  n.e.s.  241  to  243,  631,  632 

13.  Pre-fabricated  buildings  and  their  assembled  parts .  811 

14.  Pulp  and  waste  paper .  251 

15.  Paper,  paperboard  and  manufactures  thereof .  641,  642 

16.  Wool  and  other  animal  hair .  262 

17.  Cotton .  263 

18.  Vegetable  fibres,  except  cotton  .  264,  265 

19.  Synthetic  fibres .  266 

20.  Waste  materials  from  textile  fabrics .  267 

21.  Iron  ore .  281 

22.  Crude  minerals,  excluding  coal,  petroleum,  fertilizer  materials  and  precious  stones  ....  272 

23.  Animal  and  vegetable  oils  (not  essential  oils),  fats,  greases  and  derivatives .  411  to  413 

24.  Chemical  elements  and  compounds;  dyeing,  tanning  and  colouring  materials;  essential  oils 

and  toilet  poUshing  and  cleaning  preparations;  explosives;  miscellaneous  chemical  materials  511,  512,  521  to  533, 

and  products  .  551,  552,  591,  599 

25.  Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products .  541 

26.  Fertilizers,  crude  and  manufactured . 271,  561 

27.  Textile  yam  and  thread . ^ .  651 

28.  Textile  fabrics  and  made-up  articles  and  related  products  (excluding  floor  coverings  and 

tapestries) . .  652  to  656 

29.  Iron  and  steel .  681 

30.  Aluminium .  684 

31.  Copper,  nickel,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  miscellaneous  non-ferrous  base  metals  employed  in 

metallurgy .  682,  683,  685  to  689 

32.  Manufactures  of  metals,  n.e.s .  699 

33.  Power-generating  (except  electric)  machinery .  711 

34.  Metal-working  machinery .  715 

35.  Agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  tractors  other  than  steam,  office  machinery,  mining, 

construction  and  other  industrial  machinery  .  712  to  714,  716 

36.  Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances .  721 

37.  Railway  vehicles .  731 

38.  Road  motor  vehicles;  road  vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles,  aircraft .  732  to  734 

39.  Ships  and  boats .  735 

40.  Travel  goods,  handbags  and  similar  articles;  clothing,  footwear  .  831,  841,  842,  851 

41.  Professional,  scientific  and  controlling  instruments,  photographic  and  optical  goods,  watches 

and  clocks .  861  to  864 

f 

42.  All  other  commodities .  — 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  HUNGARY,  1950  TO  1954 
A  Note  on  Developments  during  the  Period  of  the  First  Five-year  Plan 


This  note  brings  together,  and  arranges  in  a  systematic  form,  economic  statistics 
collected from  a  great  number  of  scattered  sources.  All  the  figures  shown  in  the  tables 
have  been  officially  released  and  published  in  Hungarian  newspapers  and  journals 
or  have  been  derived from  figures  so  published.  It  has,  however,  often  been  necessary 
to  choose  between  several  possible  interpretations  of  loosely  defined  statistics  as  well 
as  between  several  official  estimates  of  the  same  magnitude.  For  all  such  choices, 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  the  figures,  the  secretariat  bears  the  sole  responsibility. 
A  full  account  of  the  interpretation  of  concepts  adopted,  and  of  the  derivation  of  the 
figures,  is  given  in  the  Appendices  to  this  note. 


1.  The  Three  Versions  of  the  First  Five-year  Plan 


The  Situation  at  the  Outset  of  the  Plan 

When  the  first  Five-year  Plan  was  launched  Hungary 
was  a  country  whose  property  relationships  had  been 
completely  transformed  by  the  break-up  of  big  land- 
holdings  and  the  virtual  expropriation  of  private 
capitalists,  but  whose  occupational  structure  was  still 
much  as  it  had  been  before  the  war.  About  55  per  cent 
of  the  working  population  were  occupied  in  agriculture, 
which  had  a  substantial  latent  reserve  of  manpower 
whose  utilization  would,  however,  demand  consider¬ 
able  prior  investment.  Industry  continued  to  be 
concentrated  in  a  very  few  centres,  predominantly, 
indeed,  in  Budapest.  The  main  change  as  compared 
with  the  situation  before  the  war  was  that  the  capacity 
of  heavy  industry  had  increased. 

During  the  years  1946  to  1949  national  income  had 
recovered  very  fast  from  the  1945  low  point  as  war 
damage  was  restored  and  capacity  brought  back  into 
use,  and  in  1949  national  income  was  in  real  terms  ^ 
about  10  per  cent  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1938. 
The  whole  excess  over  pre-war  levels  was  the  product 
of  industry,  and  agricultural  output  was  still  well 
below  the  level  of  the  late  ’thirties.  A  smaller  share  of 
income  was  consumed  than  had  been  normal  before 
i  the  war.  Gross  fixed  capital  formation  was  some 
1  40  per  cent  greater  than  in  1938.^ 


'  At  1947  prices. 

*  See  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Geneva,  1953, 
pages  24  and  25. 


The  1949  Version  of  the  Plan 

Before  a  long-term  plan  could  be  drawn  up  two 
essentially  strategic  decisions  had  to  be  made  by  the 
government.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  to  be  decided 
what  rate  of  increase  of  national  income  should  be 
aimed  at:  as  existing  capacity  limits  were  reached  the 
rate  of  increase  was  bound  to  slow  down  considerably 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  that  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  annual  increments  of  income  was 
ploughed  back  into  the  production  system.  Second,  it 
had  to  be  decided  whether  to  aim  at  a  balanced  growth 
of  agriculture  and  industry  (which  itself  would  imply 
a  change  in  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  popu¬ 
lation)  or  at  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
industrial  output. 

The  Hungarian  Government  decided  in  favour  of 
speed — that  is,  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
accumulation  to  income — and  in  favour  of  a  faster 
expansion  of  industry  than  of  agriculture.  The 
combination  of  the  two  decisions  necessarily  implied 
a  still  faster  expansion  of  heavy  industry,  whose 
output  is  the  input  of  both  agriculture  and  the  light 
industries.  It  was  quite  natural  that  this  should  be  so. 
Not  only  did  the  Soviet  precedents  point  in  this 
direction  ;  it  was  also  obviously  realistic  to  look 
forward  to  quicker  gains  in  the  industrial  sector,  which 
was  under  direct  government  control,  than  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  was  still  mainly  carried  on  by  millions  of 
small  producers. 
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The  broad  objectives  of  the  Plan,  in  the  version 
originally  published  in  1949,  were  thus  to  increase 
national  income  over  the  next  five  years  at  a  cumulative 
rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  and  to  devote  nearly 
half  the  annual  increment  of  income  to  increases  in 
fixed  capital  fonuation,  work  in  progress  and  reserve 
stocks.  Agricultural  output  was  to  rise  by  over  40  per 
cent  over  the  five  years,  industrial  output  by  over 
80  per  cent  and  the  output  of  heavy  industry  to  be  more 
than  doubled.  The  average  annual  rate  of  gross  fixed 
capital  formation  was  to  be  50  per  cent  higher  than  the 
1949  rate. 

The  1951  Version  of  the  Plan 

Partly,  doubtless,  in  order  to  correct  for  some  under¬ 
estimation  of  the  potentialities  of  the  economy,  but 
mainly  because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  international 
situation,  the  Five-year  Plan  was  substantially  re¬ 
modelled  at  the  beginning  of  1951.  The  revised  Plan 
published  in  May  1951  set  more  ambitious  targets  in 
every  field.  National  income  in  the  remaining  four 
years  of  the  Plan  was  to  increase  cumulatively  by  an 


average  of  19  per  cent  per  annum — as  compared  with 
the  10  per  cent  set  in  the  original  Plan  and  the  15  per 
cent  actually  achieved  in  1950.  Agricultural  output 
was  to  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  last  year  of  the  Plan 
than  had  originally  been  suggested  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  target  was  also  set  10  per  cent  higher.  But  the 
main  revisions  were  in  the  industrial  plans:  the  gross 
output  of  industry  was  to  be  more  than  one-third 
greater  in  1954  than  the  1949  Plan  had  suggested,  and 
the  gross  output  of  heavy  industry  nearly  twice  as  great. 

The  1953  Version  of  the  Plan 

Finally,  in  mid-1953  the  reduction  in  consumption 
enforced  by  the  bad  1952  harvest,  the  increasing 
frequency  of  bottlenecks  in  industry  and  a  belief  that 
the  international  political  climate  had  improved  seem 
to  have  combined  to  persuade  the  Government  to 
make  a  drastic  downward  revision  of  the  Plan 
targets  for  both  industry  and  agriculture,  which 
brought  the  national  income  target  in  1954  even 
below  that  announced  in  the  original  version  of 
the  Plan. 


2.  The  Global  Results  of  the  Plan 


According  to  the  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
Five-year  Plan  issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  in  May  1955,  the  national  income  ^  of  Hungary 

^  In  real  terms,  but  unadjusted  for  changes  in  the  terms  of 
trade  with  other  countries. 

Table  1 

PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL  NATIONAL  INCOME, 
GROSS  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
IN  1954 

Index  numbers  —  1949=100 


Plan 

Actual 

1949  1951  1953 

Version  Version  Version 

National  income  at  Plan  prices 

163 

230 

160 

150 

Value  at  Plan  prices  of  gross  out¬ 
put  of : 

Heavy  industry . 

204 

380 

315 

288 

Light  and  food  industry  “  .  . 

173 

245 

220 

227 

All  industry  <* . 

186 

310 

265 

258 

Building  and  construction  .  . 

231 

438 

270 

269 

Agriculture . 

142 

154 

117 

112 

Consumption  b  at  Plan  prices  . 

135 

150 

130 

Sources  and  methods  :  See  Appendix  B. 
a  Excluding  the  output  of  handicrafts. 
b  No  exact  definition  has  bscn  published. 


Table  2 

FIVE-YEAR  TOTAL  OF  PLANNED  AND 
ACTUAL  GROSS  FIXED  CAPITAL  FORMATION  ) 
1950-1954 


Billions  of  Plan  forints 


Plan 

Actual 

1949  1951  1953 

Version  Version  Version 

Heavy  industry . 

18.3 

40.5 

29.4 

29.0 

Light  industry . 

3.0 

3.5 

2.2 

2.2 

All  industry . 

21.3 

44.0 

31.6 

31.2 

Agriculture . 

8.0 

11.0 

10.0 

9.2 

Transport . 

7.5 

10.0 

9.1 

8.7 

Trade  . 

0.9 

I.O 

1.7 

1.6 

Housing . 

5.1 

1 

5.7 

Schools,  hospitals,  public  build- 

}  14.0 

17.1 

ings,  etc . 

2.3 

) 

10.6 

Unallocated . 

5.8 

5.0 

— 

— 

Total 

50.9 

85.0 

69.6 

67.0 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 


in  1954,  the  last  year  of  the  Plan,  was  somewhat  more 
than  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  1949,  the  last  year 
before  the  Plan,  and  supplies  of  consumer  goods  were 
running  at  a  rate  about  30  per  cent  above  that  of  1949. 
The  total  amount  spent  on  fixed  capital  formation 


W 


during  the  five  years  of  the  Plan  had  been  of  the  order 
of  67  billion  forints.^ 

In  Tables  1  and  2  these  global  indicators  of  progress, 
and  the  conventional  indices  of  gross  agricultural  and 
industrial  production,  are  shown  side  by  side  with  the 
target  figures  laid  down  in  the  three  versions  of  the 
Plan — those  of  1949,  May  1951  and  June  1953.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  in  no  case  any  close  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  first  two  versions  of  the  Plan 
and  achievement. 

The  increase  in  national  income  over  the  quin¬ 
quennium  was  significantly  smaller  than  had  been 
hoped  for  at  the  outset  of  the  Plan  period,  very 


1  It  is  not  made  clear  whether  this  sum  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  Plan  prices,  or  whether  it  represents  actual  expenditure  at 
current  prices.  It  has  here  been  assumed  that  it  is  in  terms  of 
Plan  prices.  Given  the  stability  of  the  prices  of  investment  goods 
it  in  any  case  makes  little  difference. 


considerably  smaller  than  had  been  envisaged  in  1951 
and  even  somewhat  below  what  was  budgeted  for  as 
recently  as  June  1953.  Consumption  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  1949  Plan  had  called  for  and  about 
one-eighth  below  the  expectations  of  1951.  The 
composition  of  income  was  quite  different  from  that 
envisaged  in  any  of  the  versions  of  the  Plan,  with 
industrial  goods  making  up  a  bigger  proportion  and 
agricultural  produce  a  smaller.  The  same  was  true  of 
consumption.  Fixed  capital  formation  over  the  period 
as  a  whole  was  about  one-third  greater  than  the  1949 
version  of  the  Plan  had  called  for,  but  fell  short  of  the 
1951  target  by  about  the  same  amount.  Industry  was 
bigger  and  more  diversified  at  the  end  of  the  Plan 
period  than  had  been  envisaged  five  years  earlier, 
agriculture  far  less  efficient  than  had  been  hoped  and, 
indeed,  hardly  more  productive  at  the  end  than  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning. 


3.  The  Rhythm  of  Progress 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  period  in 
Hungary  was  the  jerkiness  of  the  rhythm  of  economic 
progress.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Plan  the  national 
income  increased  considerably  faster  than  the  average 
annual  rate  of  10  per  cent  laid  down  in  the  Plan — by 
over  15  per  cent.  This  was  due  in  the  main  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  a  quarter  in  the  net  output  of  industry.^ 
Heavy  industry  in  particular  forged  ahead  more  rapidly 
than  the  planners  had  envisaged. 

After  the  1951  revision  of  the  Plan  things  continued 
to  go  well.  National  income  in  real  terms  rose  by 
18  per  cent  in  1951  and  the  contribution  of  industry  to 


'  The  total  output  of  manufactured  goods  increased  less  fast 
than  this,  as  a  part  of  the  increase  in  factory  production  merely 
compensated  for  a  decline  in  the  output  of  the  small-scale 
handicrafts  trades. 


national  income  by  23  per  cent;  agricultural  output 
also  rose. 

But,  as  Table  3  shows,  this  proved  to  be  the  last 
really  successful  year  of  the  Plan.  In  1952  industrial 
production  was  once  again  up  by  about  one-fifth, 
but  agricultural  output,  as  a  result  of  a  bad  harvest, 
was  down  by  30  per  cent.  The  next  year  the  harvest 
was  better,  but  there  was  no  significant  expansion  in 
industry,  partly  as  a  result  of  bottlenecks  (before  the 
revision  of  the  Plan)  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  action 
taken  to  eliminate  bottlenecks  by  cutting  back  plans 
and  changing  the  pattern  of  production.  In  1954  again 
industrial  output  rose  only  slightly. 

Until  the  1953  mid-year  revision  of  the  Plan, 
investment  expenditure  went  on  mounting,  and  indeed 
in  the  year  as  a  whole  the  volume  of  fixed  capital 


Table  3 


NATIONAL  INCOME  BY  ORIGIN,  1949  TO  1954 
Billions  of  Plan  forints 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Net  national  product  of 

Agriculture . 

n 

8.3 

9.4 

6.6 

8.7 

8.2 

Mining  and  manufacturing . 

21.7 

26.8 

32.0 

32.8 

33.7 

Building  and  construction . 

1.5 

2.1 

3.1 

3.6 

3.7 

3.1 

Other  branches  of  material  production  .... 

11.2 

11.9 

12.7 

11.8 

12.8 

12.5 

National  income . 

38 

44 

52 

54 

58 

57.5 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Appendix  B. 


Table  4 

FIXED  CAPITAL  FORMATION  1950  TO  1954 
Billions  of  Plan  forints 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Investment  projects  completed . 

7.7 

10.3 

12.9 

12.9 

10.7 

plus  Increase  in  work  in  progress  on  investment  projects 

1.8 

2.7 

3.1 

4.1 

0.8 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  . 

9.5 

13.0 

16.0 

17.0 

11.5 

plus  Expenditure  on  general  repairs . 

1.1 

1.3 

2.2 

3.7 

4.1 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  including  general  repairs  .  .  . 

10.6 

14.3 

18.2 

20.7 

15.6 

less  Provision  for  amortization  and  general  repairs  .... 

-4.1 

-4.5 

-5.0 

-5.7 

-6.2 

Net  fixed  capital  formation  . 

6.5 

9.8 

13.2 

15.0 

9.4 

Net  increase  in  capital  stock  “ . 

4.7 

7.1 

10.1 

10.9 

8.6 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 

o  Net  fixed  capital  formation  minus  increase  in  work  in  progress  on  investment  projects. 


formation  was  greater  than  in  any  earlier  year,  in 
spite  of  the  stoppage  of  work  on  a  number  of  projects 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year.  In  1954,  however,  both 
net  and  gross  fixed  capital  formation  were  lower  than 
in  1951,  the  year  when  targets  were  shifted  upwards, 
and  for  the  current  year,  1955,  a  further  cut  to  the  1950 
level  is  planned.  An  investment  cycle  such  as  is  shown 
in  Tables  4  and  5  is  probably  without  precedent  in 
a  planned  economy. 

Given  that  output  was  increasing  only  slowly  from 


1951  to  1954  and  that  defence  expenditure  was  moving 
in  a  similar  fashion  to  investment  outlays,  there  was 
necessarily  a  consumption  cycle  too,  in  the  opposite 
direction,  of  which  some  indication  is  given  in  the 
figures  of  retail  sales  shown  in  Table  6.^  That  part  of 
consumption  which  takes  the  form  of  services  provided 


^  From  1949  to  1951  total  retail  sales  through  the  state  net¬ 
work  increased  by  8  per  cent.  No  break-down  by  commodity 
is  available. 


Table  5 

GROSS  FIXED  CAPITAL  FORMATION  BY  SECTORS 


Billions  of  Plan  forints 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Heavy  industry  {including  building  industry)  .  .  . 

3.7 

5.9 

7.3 

7.9 

4.3 

Light  industry . 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

All  industry . 

2.6 

4.0 

6.3 

7.8 

8.4 

4.8 

Agriculture . 

0.5 

0.9 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.5 

Transport  . 

1.1 

1.9 

1.1 

Trade . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

Housing . 

0.7 

1.4 

1.4 

0.5 

1.1 

1.3 

Schools,  hospitals,  public  buildings,  etc . 

1.0 

1.5 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation . 

6.8 

9.5 

13.0 

16.0 

17.0 

11.5 

Capital  repairs . 

1.0* 

1.1 

1.3 

2.3 

3.6 

4.1 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  and  capital  repairs  . 

7.8* 

10.6 

14.3 

18.3 

20.6 

15.6 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 


Table  6 

VOLUME  OF  RETAIL  SALES 
Percentages  of  total  retail  sales  in  1951 


1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Food 

Sales  through  socialist  retail 

) 

network . 

152.5 

36.0 

39.1 

42.0 

Food  sold  through  catering 

) 

13.2 

16.2 

20.5 

Free  market  sales  .... 

5.5 

4.2 

6.5 

9.2 

Total  food . 

58.0 

53.4 

61.8 

71.7 

Clothing . 

27.7 

22.2 

24.4 

31.5 

Ollier  manufactured  goods  .  . 

14.3 

14.6 

16.2 

21.7 

Total  manufactured  goods 

42.0 

36.8 

40.6 

53.2 

Of  which 

Sales  to  private  individuals  .  . 

30.4 

23.7 

23.5 

Total  . 

100 

90 

102 

125 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 


by  the  state,  however,  continued  to  rise,  though  not 
at  a  constant  rate,  throughout  the  Plan  period.^ 

Some  slo wing-down  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  national 
income  was  probably  inevitable  after  1951,  as  the 
limits  of  existing  capacity  were  reached.  But  the 
reduction  in  speed  was  made  greater  than  it  need  have 
been  by  the  decision — not  rescinded  until  mid- 1953 — 
to  give  a  virtually  absolute  priority  to  those  parts  of 
the  Plan  concerned  with  heavy  industry,  when  it  was 
apparent  that  the  1951  version  of  the  Plan  could  not  be 
fulfilled  in  its  entirety.  The  monies  spent  on  expanding 
capacity  gave  their  return  in  the  form  of  increased 


'  See  Appendix  Table  V. 


output  only  slowly:  it  will  be  seen  from  Table  4  that 
the  increase  in  uncompleted  investment  projects  over 
the  three  years  1951  to  1953  accounted  for  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  gross  fixed  capital  formation.  In  the 
meantime,  farming  capital  deteriorated  and  for  lack 
of  materials  the  light  industries  were  working  below 
capacity.  The  following  ratios,  though  only  rough 
measures  of  the  productivity  of  industrial  investment, 
are  nevertheless  indicative. 

Ratio  of  Increment  of  Output  to  Gross  Fixed 
Capital  Formation 


Gross  output 

Net  output 

Heavy 

industry 

Light  and 

food  All 

industries  industry 

Ail 

industry 

1950 

.  .  .  1.38 

18.0 

2.63 

1.05 

1951 

.  .  .  1.30 

12.3 

1.95 

0.81 

1952 

.  .  .  1.19 

7.4 

1.59 

0.67 

1953 

.  .  .  0.77 

2.4 

0.85 

0.08 

1954 

.  .  .  -0.51 

5.2 

0.19 

0.19 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that,  though  a  funda¬ 
mental  improvement  in  farming  practice  is  likely  to 
be  a  long  and  costly  process,  even  a  quite  small 
diversion  of  investment  resources  to  agriculture  would 
— by  permitting  the  purchase  of  simple  tools  and 
building  materials — have  brought  useful  and  quick 
results  in  the  circumstances  of  1951  and  1952.  This 
in  turn  would  have  provided,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  materials  needed  for  a  fuller  utilization  of  the 
capacity  of  the  light  industries.  In  this  sense  the 
decisions  on  allocations  made  in  1951  involved  a 
waste  of  resources,  quite  apart  from  the  effects  of 
cuts  in  consumption  on  the  efforts  of  industrial  workers 
and  farmers. 


4.  Industrial  Development 


Increase  in  Capacity 

The  achievements  in  adding  to  industrial  capacity 
were  impressive.  The  stock  of  fixed  capital  in  industry, 
measured  in  terms  of  horse-power,  was  increased  by 
nearly  60  per  cent  over  the  five  years.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  concentrated  in  heavy  industry,  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  light  and  food  industries  accounting  for 
only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  of  investment  in  mining 
and  manufacturing. 

In  coal-mining,  33  new  shafts  were  sunk  v/hich  in 
1954  already  produced  a  quarter  of  the  total  output 
of  coal  and  lignite.  Electrical  generating  capacity 
was  increased  from  870  to  1,220  MW  and  the  power 
grid  greatly  extended  by  the  addition  of  1,150  kilo¬ 
metres  of  high-tension  (120  KV)  transmission  lines 
and  5,000  kilometres  of  medium-tension  cables.  A 


large  hydro-electric  project  was  approaching  comple¬ 
tion.  The  opening  up  of  a  new  oilfield  resulted  in  a 
70  per  cent  increase  in  the  extraction  of  oil  during  the 
last  two  years  of  the  Plan  period. 

Steel-making  capacity  was  raised  by  some  600,000 
tons,  or  more  than  50  per  cent.  New  bauxite  mines 
were  opened,  which  accounted  for  half  the  total 
production  in  1954.  Alumina  capacity  was  increased 
from  30,000  to  130,000  tons  per  annum.  Two  new 
aluminium  furnaces  were  completed. 

In  the  field  of  chemicals,  the  most  important  project 
was  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  plant  due  to  go  into 
operation  in  the  course  of  this  year,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  capacity  by  80,000  tons  a  year,  or  to  twice  the 
previous  output.  The  production  of  a  number  of  new 
pharmaceutical  products — penicillin  and  synthetic 


-  90  - 


vitamins  among  them — and  of  nylon  stockings  was 
begun. 

Both  the  capacity  and  the  range  of  the  engineering 
industries  were  greatly  expanded.  Apart  from  addi¬ 
tions  to  existing  plants,  18  new  engineering  factories 
were  completed,  8  of  them  in  densely  populated 
districts  hitherto  almost  entirely  dependent  on  agri¬ 
culture.  There  was  a  notable  expansion  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  machine-tools,  precision  instruments, 
telecommunications  equipment,  ships,  transport  and 
lifting  gear,  motor-lorries  and  ’buses.  Among  the 
engineering  products  manufactured  for  the  first  time 
in  Hungary  were  various  types  of  coal-mining  and 
building  machinery.  These  last  permitted  a  major 
revolution  to  take  place  in  building  methods. 

There  was  a  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  cotton¬ 
spinning  capacity  (from  340,000  to  440,000  spindles); 
four  new  clothing  factories  were  built  and  a  straw 
cellulose  plant;  but  in  general  increases  in  the  capacity 
of  the  light  industries  were  small. 

Industrial  Production  and  Productivity 

The  increase  in  the  net  output  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  from  1949  to  1954  was  of  the  order  of 
90  per  cent  (see  Table  3  and  Appendix  Table  I). 
The  total  labour  force  in  industry  grew  over  the  same 
period  by  about  two-thirds,  no  less  than  one-third  of 
the  absolute  increase  being,  as  Table  7  shows,  clerical 


and  administrative  employees.  These  figures  imply  | 
that  output  per  manual  worker  increased  over  the  \ 
five  years  by  about  18  per  cent  and  output  per  head  of  | 
all  workers  by  15  per  cent.  These  are  rather  surpris-  ' 
ingly  small  rates  of  increase  in  view  of  the  massive 
investment  which  took  place,  and  the  undoubted 
advantages  obtained  from  increased  standardization 
of  products  and  from  the  free  exchange  of  technical 
information  between  different  enterprises.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  • 
the  labour  force  consisted  of  new  recruits  from 
agriculture.  Further,  productivity  did  not  increase 
at  a  constant  rate  over  the  period:  in  particular, 
the  combination  of  bottlenecks  and  Plan  revisions 
brought  a  fall  of  almost  10  per  cent  in  1953,  which 
was  only  just  made  good  in  1954. 

The  published  figures  do  not  provide  industrial 
break-downs  of  total  net  output  or  of  employment. 
The  index  numbers  of  industrial  production  used  in 
Hungary,  and  recorded  in  Appendix  Table  I,  relate 
to  the  gross  output  of  industrial  enterprises  without 
any  allowances  for  duplication.^  This  would  not  i 


1  The  published  index  numbers  of  output  per  man  are  subject 
to  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  indices  of  production  in  that 
they  too  refer  to  gross  output  unadjusted  for  changes  in  the  ; 
degree  of  duplication.  In  addition,  they  have  the  further  dis¬ 
advantage  that  they  take  account  of  changes  in  the  number  of 
manual  workers  only  who  are  employed.  As  Table  7  shows, 
the  employment  of  clerical  and  administrative  workers  in¬ 
creased  disproportionately  fast. 


Table  7 

NUMBERS  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRY,  BUILDING  AND  HANDICRAFTS, 

1949  TO  1954 

Yearly  averages  in  thousands 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Industry  (excluding  handicrafts)  : 

Manual  workers  . 

475 

540 

600 

666 

685 

Other  employees . 

135 

150 

200 

234 

200 

Total . 

490 

610 

690 

800 

900 

885 

Building  and  construction  : 

Manual  workers  . 

— 

165 

220 

210 

160 

Other  employees . 

mm 

35 

45 

60 

40 

Total . 

95 

170 

200 

265 

270 

200 

Members  of  artisan  co-operatives  .... 

25 

30* 

30 

« 

75 

95 

Self-employed  artisans . 

110 

95* 

80* 

60* 

55 

80 

Workers  employed  in  private  workshops  . 

135 

75 

20 

10 

5 

5 

Total  . 

855 

980 

1  020 

1  185 

1  305 

1  265 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Apperdix  B. 

a  Excluding  about  30,000  employees  in  economic  administration  who  were  shown  under  industry  and  buUding  and  construction  from  1950  onwards. 
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matter  if  the  ratio  of  the  net  output  of  each  industry 
to  the  sum  of  the  gross  outputs  of  all  the  enterprises 
in  the  industry  had  remained  constant  over  the  period 
of  the  Plan.  But  in  fact  this  was  not  the  case:  ^  over  the 
whole  field  of  mining  and  manufacturing  gross  output 
increased  by  157  per  cent,  and  net  output  by  about 
92  per  cent,  and  the  discrepancy  was  for  various 
reasons  proportionately  greater  than  elsewhere  in 
the  engineering  industry.*  But  even  after  allowing 


1  For  the  reasons  for  this,  see  Appendix  A,  page  102. 


for  this  factor,  it  seems  probable  that  more  than  half 
the  increase  in  industrial  output  from  1949  to  1954 
was  in  the  heavy  industries,®  and  that  about  half 
the  increase  in  the  heavy  industries  took  place  in 
the  engineering  industries. 

*  In  1953  the  gross  output  of  the  engineering  industry,  before 
allowance  for  duplication,  was  4.1  times  as  great  as  in  1949; 
gross  output,  free  of  duplication,  2.6  times. 

®  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  increased  production  in  the  light 
and  food-processing  industries  merely  compensated  for  decreases 
in  small-scale  handicrafts  production  (b^poke  tailoring,  etc.) 
and  in  food-processing  on  farms. 


5.  Agriculture 


As  is  well  known,  agriculture  proved  to  be  the  most 
disappointing  sector  of  the  economy.  The  average  per 
hectare  yield  of  bread  grain  over  the  five  years  1950-54 
was  only  fractionally  above  that  registered  in  the  pre¬ 
war  years  1936-40  (see  Table  8),  and  the  average  yield 
of  coarse  grain  (mainly  maize)  was  somewhat  below 
the  pre-war  average.  This  is  the  more  striking  as  the 
area  under  grain  was  smaller  than  before  the  war,  and 
presumably  it  was  the  marginal  land  which  was  not 
sown.  It  is  indeed  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Hungarian  grain  yields,  in  spite  of  increased  mecha¬ 
nization,  have  improved  by  only  about  10  per  cent 
over  the  last  forty  years. 

There  was  a  big  increase  in  the  area  under  sugar 
beet  and  oil-bearing  crops,  and,  for  the  first  time,  some 
production  of  rice.  The  total  sown  area  was  rather 
sharply  down  in  1952  and  1953,  but  recovered  to  about 
the  pre-war  figures  in  1954. 

The  number  of  cattle  declined  slightly  over  the 
quinquennium,  but  the  sheep  population  almost 
doubled,  in  part,  perhaps,  because  of  the  increase  in 
rough  pastures  as  land  fell  out  of  cultivation.  The 
number  of  pigs  fluctuated  with  the  harvest  of  coarse 
grains,  as  the  recently  released  results  of  the  periodic 
censuses  indicate: 

Number  of  Pigs 
Millions 

October  March  June 


1949/1950  .  5.54  6.95 

1950/1951  6.25  4.29  5.06 

1951/1952  5.51  4.74  5.86 

1952/1953  6.57  4.98  5.47 

1953/1954  5.72  4.45  5.58 

1954/1955  6.80  5.80 


Sources :  Statisztikal  Szemie,  No.  12, 1954,  page  954;  No.  5,  1955,  page  395. 

The  bad  harvest  of  1952  apart,  these  disappointing 
results  must  be  attributed  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 


supply  of  industrial  goods  (capital  goods,  tools  and 
materials,  and  incentive  consumer  goods)  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Deliveries  of  machinery  lagged  far  behind  the 
plans  : 

Deliveries  of  Farm  Machinery  in  the  Five  Years 
1950-54 
Thousands 


Plan 

(1951  version)  « 

Actual 

Tractors . 

26.1 

13.2 

Tractor  ploughs  .  .  .  . 

17.3 

12.3 

Cultivators . 

6.8 

4.9 

Tractor  drills . 

5.3 

4.9 

Potato  planters  .  .  .  . 

0.86 

0.13* 

Reaper  binders  .  .  .  . 

9.1 

3.6 

Combine  harvesters  .  . 

2.6 

2.2 

Sources :  Magyar-Szovjet  Kdzgazdasdgi  Szmele,  No.  8-9,  1954,  page  722; 
Statisztikal  Szemie,  No.  2,  1955,  page  103;  No.  5,  1955,  page  394. 

a  The  other  two  versions  of  the  Plan  did  not  give  details  of  the  deliveries 
planned. 

b  Four  years  1950-53. 

As  a  result,  the  new  co-operative  farms  got  off  to  a 
bad  start,  and  in  both  co-operatives  and  state  farms 
there  were  serious  seasonal  shortages  of  labour  ^  and 
a  consequent  waste  of  crops.  Meanwhile,  the  intensity 
of  cultivation  was  reduced  in  the  still  predominant 
private  sector  because  of  a  lack  of  the  simplest  tools 
and  in  general  a  lack  of  adequate  incentives  to  effort, 
for  which  the  attempt  to  enforce  heavy  delivery 


^  It  appears  from  the  official  estimates  that  in  1951  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labour  in  the  peak  month  (July)  by  agriculture  was 
57  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  labour  supply;  in  January,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  work  for  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
manpower  available  (C/.  Meszdros  Istv^n,  “  A  mezogazdas^gi 
termelds  munkarosziiks^glete  ”,  Statisztikai  Szemie,  No.  4,  1952, 
pages  285-295).  This  extreme  seasonality  was,  of  course,  not 
a  new  phenomenon.  But  with  the  withdrawal  of  labour  from 
the  land  and  the  decrease  in  mobility,  when  large  estates  gave 
place  to  peasant  farming,  the  seasonal  peaks  became  a  serious 
problem  which  only  mechanization  can  solve. 


Table  8 


SOWN  AREAS,  YIELDS  AND  HARVESTS 
Areas  in  millions  of  hectares,  yields  in  quintals  per  hectare  and  harvests  in  millions  of  tons 


1911- 

1915 

1936- 

1940 

1950- 

1954 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Bread  grains . 

.  Area  .  . 

2.23 

2.21 

1.88 

2.06 

2.04 

1.92 

1.80  * 

1.75 

1.88 

Yield  .  . 

12.5 

13.7 

13.9 

12.5 

14.4 

14.9 

12.7 

15.6 

12.2 

Harvest  . 

2.79 

3.01 

2.63 

2.58 

2.93 

2.88 

2.30  * 

2.75 

2.30 

Coarse  grains . 

Area  .  . 

1.78 

1.87 

1.68 

1.80 

1.77 

1.71 

1.50  * 

1.68 

1.75 

Yield  .  . 

15.1 

18.4 

16.9 

14.5 

14.2 

19.6 

11.7 

20.0 

18.6 

Harvest  . 

2.66 

3.44 

2.84 

2.61 

2.51 

3.35 

1.75 

3.36 

3.25 

of  which :  Maize  .... 

Area  .  .  . 

0.87 

1.19 

1.11 

1.13 

1.10* 

1.10* 

1.00* 

1.15 

1.21 

Yield  .  .  . 

17.4 

21.2 

18.8 

14.8 

15.6 

22.6 

12.2 

22.6 

21.7 

Harvest  .  . 

l.Sl 

2.S1 

2.13 

1.68 

1.72* 

2.50* 

1.22  * 

2.60 

2.63 

Rice . 

.  Area  .  . 

— 

— 

0.025 

0.014 

0.014 

0.017 

0.021 

0.029 

0.042 

Root  crops . 

.  Area  .  . 

0.428 

0.480 

0.434 

0.481 

0.467 

0.419 

0.370 

0.430 

0.463 

Potatoes . 

.  Area  .  . 

0.246 

0.288 

0.241 

0.285 

0.290 

0.240  • 

0.220  * 

0.210 

0.246 

Yield  .  . 

80.1 

81.0 

77.2 

66.0 

48.7 

86.9 

48.7 

95.6 

92.1 

Harvest  . 

1.94 

2.31 

1.77 

1.88 

1.39 

2.13 

1.07 

2.00 

2.26 

Sugar  beet . 

.  Area  .  . 

0.060 

0.049 

0.118 

0.106 

0.115 

0.117 

0.115 

0.128 

0.136 

Yield  .  . 

248.5 

212.0 

172.1 

115.9 

136.6 

207.5 

104.3  208.6 

203.3 

Harvest  . 

1.50 

1.04 

2.02 

1.23 

1.57 

2.39 

1.20 

2.65 

2.30 

Fodder  beet  . 

Area  .  . 

0.121 

0.143 

0.075 

0.090 

0.065 

0.061 

0.055 

0.092 

0.104 

Oleaginous  crops  .... 

.  Area  .  . 

0.075 

0.067 

0.310 

0.305 

0.319 

0.306 

0.316 

0.301 

Textile  plants . 

.  Area  .  . 

0.030 

0.063 

0.081 

0.101 

0.040 

Tobacco . 

.  Area  .  . 

0.039 

0.013 

0.024 

0.022 

0.021 

0.024 

0.024 

0.026 

Yield  .  . 

1.22 

1.32 

1.09 

1.15 

0.94 

1.27 

0.96 

1.22 

Harvest  . 

4.76 

1.72 

2.51 

2.53 

1.97 

2.79 

2.30 

Grass  fodder . 

.  Area  .  . 

0.633 

0.688 

0.657 

0.515 

0.563 

0.614 

0.673 

0.684 

0.753 

Field  vegetables . 

Area  .  . 

0.035 

0.067 

0.040 

0.50 

0.055 

0.086 

0.080 

0.060 

Total  sown  area  . 

5.27 

5.46 

5.25 

5.40 

5.44 

5.36 

5.00* 

5.05 

5.40 

Sources  and  methods ;  See  Appendix  B. 


obligations  to  the  state  did  not  provide  an  effective 
substitute.^ 

The  revision  of  the  Plan  in  1953  was  particularly 
important  for  agriculture  in  two  ways.  Not  only  was 
the  movement  towards  collectivization  of  farming 
halted,  and  even,  for  the  time  being,  reversed,  but  the 
logic  of  trying  to  make  private  farming  more  efficient, 
as  long  as  it  was  to  be  allowed  to  survive,  was  followed 
out:  more  industrial  goods,  both  tools  of  trade  and 
consumer  goods,  were  made  available  to  peasants,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  given  a  greater  freedom  to 
dispose  of  their  produce  on  the  market  or  to  use  it 


^  See  European  Agriculture  —  A  Statement  of  Problems, 
ECE/FAO,  Geneva,  1954,  Chapter  4. 


Table  9 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  SALE 
OF  FARM  PRODUCE 

1949=100 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Gross  output  of  agricul- 

ture  “ . 

106 

123 

93 

119 

112 

Total  sales . 

115 

133 

120 

105 

116 

Sales  to  State  purchasing 

agencies . 

126 

149 

144 

93 

80 

Free  market  sales  .... 

96 

106 

80 

126 

178 

Sources  arul  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 
a  Before  allowance  for  duplication. 


themselves.  The  change  in  this  last  respect  comes  out 
strikingly  in  the  figures  shown  in  Table  9;  from  1949 
to  1952  sales  of  agricultural  produce  on  the  free 
market  were  reduced  by  one-fifth  while  sales  to  the 


6.  Foreign 

There  was  a  considerable  growth  in  foreign  trade 
over  the  Plan  period:  turnover  (exports  plus  imports) 
increased  by  about  80  per  cent  from  1949  to  1953,  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been  released.^ 
Almost  the  whole  of  the  increase  was,  however,  in 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  People’s 
Democracies,  which  together  accounted  for  about 
three-quarters  of  Hungary’s  total  trade  in  1953. 
Trade  with  western  Europe,  which  before  the  war  had 
made  up  two-thirds  of  Hungary’s  total  trade,  fell 
partly  as  a  result  of  political  factors  and  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  practical  disappearance  of  Hungary’s 
food  surplus,  as  agriculture  stagnated  and  domestic 
demand  rose  with  industrialization. 

The  importance  of  foreign  trade  to  Hungary  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures  referring  to  import 
requirements  of  basic  materials  in  1954  in  relation  to 
total  supplies: 

The  Planned  Percentage  Share  of  Imports  in  the  Total 
Supply  of  Raw  Materials  in  1954 


Iron  ore .  85  * 

Metallurgical  coke  .  80 

Metals  (other  than  aluminium) .  100 

Rubber  .  100 

Cotton .  95 

Wool .  70 

Raw  hides .  60-65 

Sawn  timber  (softwood) .  75 


Sources :  Szabad  N^p.,  27  May  19S4  ;  Cazdasdgstaliszlikai  Tdjdkoztatd, 
No.  4,  1954,  pages  4-5. 

During  the  first  Five-year  Plan  almost  all  Hungary’s 
imports  of  these  commodities,  as  well  as  of  machinery, 
came  from  eastern  Europe.  In  return,  Hungary 
developed  a  considerable  export  trade  in  products  of 
the  engineering  industry.  In  1953  and  1954  as  much 
as  40  per  cent  of  Hungary’s  export  receipts  came  from 
sales  of  engineering  products.^ 

^  The  Plan  Laws  did  not  give  any  details  of  the  foreign  trade 
plans. 

*  Between  1950  and  1953  exports  of  machine-tools  increased 
2.5  times,  of  transport  and  equipment  4.4  times  and  of  power 
plants  5  times.  Between  1950  and  1954  exports  of  telephone 
apparatus  rose  8  times,  of  broadcasting  equipment  4.5  times 
and  of  X-ray  apparatus  3.5  times. 


state-purchasing  organizations  increased  by  44  per 
cent  in  spite  of  a  fall  in  total  production.  In  1954  sales 
on  the  free  market  were  nearly  double  their  1952  level 
and  accounted  for  nearly  three-fifths  of  total  sales. 


Trade 

The  scope  for  a  further  broadening  of  Hungary’s 
foreign  trade  remains  large.®  The  tendency  towards 
self-sufficiency  in  the  past  five  years,  which  was  partly 
imposed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion,  has  kept  costs  of  production  in  a  number  of 
Hungary’s  basic  industries  at  a  high  level.  One  of 
the  greatest  problems  of  the  Hungarian  economy 
is  the  high  cost  of  energy.  Something  could  be 
done  to  reduce  this  if  arrangements  were  made 
with  Poland  for  the  supply  of  larger  quantities  of 
Polish  coal  and  coke,  which  are  much  cheaper  in 
terms  of  labour  cost  than  the  Hungarian  products.^ 
Similarly,  a  broader  co-operation  between  Hungary 
and  its  western  neighbours  would  have  a  favour¬ 
able  influence  on  its  energy  costs.  With  supplies 
of  Austrian  and  Yugoslav  electric  power  and  of 
Yugoslav  iron  ore  Hungary  could  develop  alumi¬ 
nium  and  steel  production  far  more  cheaply  than 
is  the  case  when  electric  energy  —  apart  from  some 
imports  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  —  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  domestic  supplies 
of  poor  coal  obtainable  only  at  high  investment 
costs,  and  steel  production  has  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  long  haul  of  iron  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Other  commodities  which  could  probably  be  ob¬ 
tained  more  cheaply  or  in  greater  quantities  from 
abroad  than  from  domestic  or  other  eastern  sources 
are  certain  types  of  machinery  —  from  western 
Europe  —  and  hides,  wool  and  cotton  —  from  over¬ 
seas  countries. 

®  The  former  Prime  Minister,  now  First  Secretary  of  the 
Hungarian  Workers’  Party,  said  at  the  Third  Congress  of  the 
Party  in  May  1954  ; 

“  The  postulates  of  an  international  division  of  labour  should 
be  carried  into  effect  in  the  spirit  of  international  solidarity  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  interests  and  reciprocity,  particularly  between 
the  countries  of  the  socialist  camp.  By  so  doing,  the  principle 
of  least  costs  in  the  country’s  economy  will  be  rendered  more 
effective;  substantial  savings  in  investment  will  be  achieved  by 
renouncing  projects  which  can  be  rendered  superfluous  by  such 
an  enlargement  of  the  international  division  of  labour  and  the 
conditions  of  serial  production  in  large  segments  of  the  economy 
will  be  safeguarded  which  can  be  an  extremely  important  means 
of  reducing  costs,  increasing  productivity,  and  advancing 
techniques.” 

(See  Szabad  N^p,  25  May  1954.) 

*  The  Hungarian  coal  miner  produces  0.6  tons  per  man-day 
of  hard  coal  equivalent,  while  the  Polish  miner’s  output  reaches 
1.8  tons  per  man-day. 
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Conclusions 


In  the  course  of  Hungary’s  first  Five-year  Plan 
there  was  a  considerable  expansion  of  industrial 
capacity  and  the  technical  level  of  production  im¬ 
proved  in  many  industries.  The  transfer  of  manpower 
into  industry  reduced  the  pressure  of  latent  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  agriculture  and  opened  the  way  to  the  raising 
of  the  level  of  agricultural  productivity  in  the  future. 

These  are  the  positive  sides  of  the  achievement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the  past  five  years 
suggests  three  main  lessons  for  the  future. 

First,  steady  development  cannot  be  expected 
unless  there  is  a  certain  stability  of  output  and  in¬ 
vestment  patterns  :  sudden  changes  in  the  allocation 

Rolled  St 
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!  Bricks  . 
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of  resources  on  the  scale  experienced  in  1951  and 

again  in  1953  bring  serious  waste  in  the  form  of  ^ _ 

under-utilization  of  some  resources.  Second,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  arrange  things  so  that  con¬ 
sumption  shall  increase  more  slowly  than  income, 

but  never  advisable — except  in  situations  on  national - 

emergency — to  push  investment  so  hard  that  personal 
consumption  actually  has  to  fall:  the  effects  on  effort  ' 
and  productivity  may  tend  to  bring  a  cumulative  har°d 
process.  Third,  the  costs  of  development  in  a  small  Crude  oil 
country,  poorly  endowed  with  energy  and  material  Electric  p 
resources,  will  be  increased  and  growth  held  back, 
unless  it  is  prepared  to  take  fairly  full  advantage  ^°"ron 
of  the  international  division  of  labour.  *  Crude  ste 


a  Ac 
b  Oi 
vei 
c  Ai 
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Appendix  Table  I 

PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL  OUTPUT  BY  COMMODITIES  IN  HUNGARY 


Plan  for  1954 

Actual 

Unit 

1949 

version 

1951 

version 

1953 

version 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Energy 

Coal  and  lignite: 

Ton  for  ton . 

Millions  of  tons 

18.5 

27.5 

22.65 

11.84 

13.27 

15.27 

18.75 

21.29 

22.00 

In  hard  coal  equivalent  “  .... 

12.2* 

17.4* 

13.0* 

7.80 

8.53 

9.68 

11.25 

12.18 

12.36 

Crude  oil . 

1.12 

0.50 

0.50 

0.49 

0.59 

0.83 

1.19 

Electric  power  </ . 

Million  MWh 

4.88 

*6.93 

5.10 

2.52 

3.00 

3.51 

4.20 

4.58 

4.83 

Metals 

Iron  ore . 

Millions  of  tons 

0.34 

0.37 

0.39 

Pig-iron . 

0.96 

1.28 

0.86 

0.40 

0.46 

0.53 

0.62 

0.72 

0.82 

Crude  steel . 

1.60 

2.20 

1.68 

0.86 

1.05 

1.29 

1.46 

1.54 

1.49 

Rolled  steel . 

0.89 

0.47 

0.51 

0.63 

0.79 

0.84 

0.82 

Bauxite . 

Thousands  of  tons 

560 

1260 

Alumina . 

31 

132 

Aluminium . 

32.0 

14.4 

32.8 

Chemicals 

Caustic  soda . 

Thousands  of  tons 

9.7 

8.2 

11.6 

Nitrogenous  fertilizer . 

320 

|340 

79 

87 

80 

76 

73 

80 

Phosphorous  fertilizer . 

324 

84 

139 

132 

117 

155 

160 

Rubber  products . 

Million  Plan  forints 

544 

214 

617 

Building  materials 

Cement . 

Millions  of  tons 

1.05 

2.10 

1.16 

0.55 

0.80 

0.95 

1.06 

1.06 

0.95 

Bricks . 

Index  numbers 

100 

206 

235 

299 

358 

300  e 

Engineering 

Steam  locomotives . 

Thousands 

0.09 

0.10 

0.22 

0.20 

0.20* 

0.23* 

Railway  wagons  « . 

ib.o 

4.85 

4.00 

3.20 

3.60 

>  Motor-lorries . 

9.0 

3.20 

6.07 

15.85 

19.33 

20.05 

13.54 

Motor-buses . 

0.29 

../ 

../ 

../ 

../ 

1.91 

Tractors . 

4.6 

4.0 

2.6 

3.9 

3.6 

1.5 

0.8 

3.9 

Tractor  ploughs . 

5.5 

1.0 

1.3 

2.2 

Tractor  disk  harrows . 

4.1 

1.85 

1.6 

4.0 

Combine  harvesters . 

1.5 

— 

0.02 

0.08 

0.43 

1.45 

Threshing  machines . 

1.0 

0.7 

0.35 

1.0 

j  Motor-cycles . 

19.28 

17.2 

9.84 

9.58 

11.8 

12.5 

14.3 

14.6 

Bicycles . 

180 

137 

156 

185 

318 

136 

174 

Sewing  machines . 

12.3 

18.2 

23.5 

26.0 

24.5 

28.3 

Wireless  sets . 

146 

197 

71 

102 

140 

180 

155 

1  Light  and  food  industries 

Cotton  fabrics . 

Million  m* 

258 

264 

220 

167 

178 

206 

215 

209 

226 

Woollen  fabrics . 

23.9 

27.0 

11.6 

13.0 

14.5 

17.7 

13.3 

9.1 

12.1 

Leather  shoes . 

Million  pairs 

4.15 

6.12 

7.80 

8.98 

8.40 

10.0 

>  of  which  for  children . 

0.93 

1.86 

2.28 

2.83 

2.68 

3.65 

Furniture . 

Million  Plan  forints 

176 

27 

41 

74 

93 

79 

134 

Sugar  . 

Thousands  of  tons 

279 

287 

144 

180 

255 

180 

308 

246 

Vegetable  oil  and  margarine  .... 

90 

85 

34.5 

70 

79 

Beer . 

Million  HI. 

0.72 

0.47 

0.78 

0.98 

i.25 

1.69 

1.99 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 
a  Accounting  6,000  calories  per  kilogranune. 

b  On  the  basis  of  average  calories  per  kilogramme  as  in  the  year  of  each 
version  :  1949 — 3,953  Tories,  1951 — 3,802  calories,  1953—3,432  calories, 
c  Approximate  value. 


d  Including  electric  power  generated  and  consumed  by  self-suppliers. 
e  In  equivalent  of  goods  wagons  units  of  type  **  IZK 
/  For  the  whole  period  1950  to  1953,  actual  production  was  3,000. 
g  In  comparable  units  with  the  series  of  actual  production  :  in  the  Plan 
document  1949  actual  is  12,000  with  23,000  for  Plan  1954. 
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Appendix  Table  n 

HUNGARIAN  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION,  1949-1954 
Billions  of  Plan  forints  and  index  numbers 


Plan  for  1954 

Actual 

1949 

version 

1951 

version 

1953 

version 

1949 

1954 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Billions  of  Plan  forints 

Index  numbers  ( 1949 

=  100) 

Gross  output  before  allowance  for  duplica¬ 
tion  : 

Mining . 

2.15 

3.36 

2.90 

1.39 

115 

131 

168 

195 

Electric  power . 

2.00 

2.48 

2.27 

1.03 

2.02 

112 

136 

163 

187 

196* 

Metals . 

4.72 

6.35 

5.80 

2.42 

132 

171 

202 

229 

Engineering . 

11.56 

25.23 

20.45 

5.15 

18.90 

154 

249 

348 

410 

367 

Chemicals  and  rubber . 

5.39 

8.38 

6.75 

2.25 

6.75 

138 

300 

Building  materials . 

1.41 

3.00  1 

4.49* 

j  0.74 

1.85 

119 

•  155* 

186* 

250 

Sawmilling  and  building  timber  .... 

0.79 

1.56  1 

\  0.52 

151 

Total  heavy  industry . 

28.02 

50.36 

42.66 

13.50 

38.88 

138 

195 

259 

305 

288 

Textiles . 

9.27 

11.67 

6.08 

122 

146 

158 

Clothing . 

2.60 

6.29 

.. 

0.74 

3.33 

202 

353 

416 

450 

Leather  and  shoes . 

1.50  1 

•  • 

0.84 

2.43 

211  * 

233  * 

289* 

Furniture  making . 

0.18 

0.18  * 

0.03 

0.15 

151 

273 

346 

295 

499 

Paper  and  printing . 

1.36 

1.88 

0.87 

128 

Total  light  industry . 

14.91 

20.02 

16.44 

8.56 

17.12 

131 

169 

190 

190 

200 

Food  industry . 

9.30 

13.98 

14.14 

5.44 

14.70 

151 

180 

218 

240 

270 

Total  gross  output  before  allowance  for 

duplication . 

52.23 

84.36 

73.24 

27.5 

70.7 

138 

183 

228 

254 

257 

Total  net  output . 

33* 

47* 

17.5 

33.7 

124 

153 

183 

187 

192 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Appendix  B. 
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Appendix  Table  in 

HUNGARIAN  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS,  1949-1954 
Billions  of  forints 


1949a 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Budget  Actual 

Budget  Actual 

Budget  Actual 

Budget  Actual 

Budget  Actual 

Budget  Actual 

Receipts 

Turnover  tax . 

4.35 

8.1  ) 

( 

13.0 

26.2 

27.7 

28.3* 

(34.8 

Deductions  from  profits  (state  enterprises) 

I.l 

1.9 

3.1 

15.4 

4.0 

3.8 

5.5 

8.9 

4.9 

1  34.0 

Other  payments  by  state  enterprises  .  . 

— 

—  ) 

( 

4.6 

5.0 

3.6 

3.7 

3.0 

Taxes  on  co-operatives . 

— 

— 

1.4 

— 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0* 

1.1 

2.2* 

Total  receipts  from  socialist  sector  .  . 

5.45 

11.2 

16.8* 

21.6 

37.3 

35.4 

41.1 

37.9* 

38.9 

36.2* 

Direct  taxes . 

3.3 

4.7 

4.0 

4.2 

4.6 

4.2 

3.2 

3.7 

3.5 

Subscriptions  to  state  loans . 

— 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

2.1 

1.4 

1.1 

0.8 

Total  receipts  from  the  population  .  . 

3.3 

5.3 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

5.5 

5.1 

6.3 

4.6 

4.8 

4.3 

Other  receipts . 

0.6 

3.6 

4.0 

3.0 

— 

2.0 

4.9 

7.4 

6.0 

4.9 

Total  . 

9.35 

12.95 

20.1 

25.5 

29.6 

33.9 

42.8 

42.5 

52.3 

49.9 

49.8 

45.3 

Expenditure 

Fixed  capital  investment . 

3.3 

4.3 

7.2 

9.0 

11.7 

11.7 

15.5 

19.0 

15.7 

12.5 

11.0 

Circulating  capital  and  state  stocks  .  .  . 

0.4* 

2.5 

5.0 

2.6 

1.6 

1.4 

Other  expenditure  on  the  economy  .  .  . 

1.5 

3.5 

5.7 

10.1 

12.2 

15.8 

Total  national  economy . 

4.8 

11.6 

18.0 

26.2 

31.7 

29.5 

28.7 

Social  and  cultural  measures . 

1.3 

3.8 

4.0 

5.0 

5.4 

8.2 

9.5 

8.7 

10.0 

10.1 

Administration . 

0.5 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

2.2 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

Defence . 

1.8 

2.6 

4.1 

5.9 

7.4 

8.2 

7.3 

Other  . 

0.9 

1.3c 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

0.7 

0.7 

— 

Total  . 

9.3 

13.0 

20.0 

25.3 

29.5 

33.6 

42.5 

41.5 

51.3 

49.0 

47.9 

44.0 

Surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditure  .  .  . 

0.05 

0.05 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.9 

1.3 

Sources  tmd  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 

*  Excludes  accounts  of  local  authorities  and  social  insurance,  which  are 
included  in  later  years. 


I>  State  stocks  only. 

c  Includes  allowance  for  price  equalization  on  reparations  account. 
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Appendix  Table  IV 

RETAIL  TRADE  TURNOVER  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  IN  HUNGARY 
Index  numbers  of  volume  or  physical  quantities 


,  - — — — 

Commodity 

Unit 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Leather  shoes . 

Million  pairs 

4.8 

5.6 

6.5 

7.2 

9.3 

•  Silk  cloth . 

Million  square  metres 

4.4 

3.4 

3.6 

5.0 

Wireless  sets . 

Thousands 

99 

79 

106 

119 

183 

Motor-cycles . 

7.8 

4.6 

7.4 

8.8 

13.4 

Bicycles . 

1310 

1310 

96.9 

92.8 

126.0 

Stoves  . 

107 

74 

75.9 

87.7 

131.0 

Kitchen  utensils . 

Thousands  of  tons 

3.9 

3.5 

4.2 

5.7 

Agricultural  tools  .... 

Index  numbers 

100 

111.8 

180.0 

Bricks . 

Millions 

17.3 

17 

25 

344 

Cement . 

Thousands  of  tons 

16 

16 

18 

87 

Lime . 

47 

54 

116 

Fuel . 

Index  numbers 

100 

89 

116 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 
a  Undistributed  average. 


) 
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Appendix  Table  VI 

STOCK  OF  MACHINERY  AT  MACHINE  AND  TRACTOR  STATIONS  IN  HUNGARY 

End  of  year 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Number  of  stations . 

221 

361 

368 

364 

364 

312 

Stock  of  machinery  (thousands)  : 

Tractors . 

3.5 

6.7 

8.8 

9.7 

10.7 

12.7 

of  which:  Ploughing  tractors . 

8.2 

8.2 

10.2 

Row-crop  tractors . 

0.17 

0.36 

0.87 

Tractor  ploughs . 

3.9 

8.8 

9.2 

10.2 

Reaper-binders . 

— 

0.38 

0.99 

1.6 

2.1 

2.2 

Grain  combines . 

— 

— 

0.05 

0.18 

0.78 

Threshing  machines . 

1.3 

3.2 

6.3 

10.4 

10.6 

11.6 

Sources  and  methods;  See  Appendix  B. 


Appendix  Table  VH 

OPERATIONS  OF  MACHINE  AND  TRACTOR  STATIONS  IN  HUNGARY 


Millions  of  hectares  of  normal  ploughing  equivalent 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

All  operations . 

1  983 

2  755 

2  988 

4  555 

Field  work . 

1  529 

1  952 

2  040 

3  037 

of  which: 

Ploughing . 

1  141 

1  531 

1  527 

2  295 

of  which: 

Co-operatives . 

484 

963 

1  187 

1  751 

Private  farms . 

582 

317 

20 

149 

Other . 

75 

251 

320 

395 

Sowing . 

49 

67 

75 

140 

Sources  and  methods:  See  Appendix  B. 
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Appendix  Table  VIII 

SHARES  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  SOCIALIST  AND  PRIVATE  SECTORS 
Percentages 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952  1953 

1954 

Socialist  sector »  .  .  . 

54 

70 

76 

86  .. 

81 

Private  sector: 

Small-scale  producers  ^ 

25 

21 

19 

12 

18 

Capitalist  producers  ^ 

21 

9 

5 

2  1 

1 

Sources  and  methods :  See  Appendix  B. 
a  Including  co-operative  farms  and  artisan  co-operatives. 
b  Self-employed  persons. 

c  Private  enterprises  employing  hired  labour  :  after  1949  mainly  in  agriculture. 


Appendix  Table  IX 

TOTAL  WAGE  FUND  AND  AVERAGE  EARNINGS 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Wage  fund . 

Billion  forints 

10.3 

13.3 

16.3 

24 

27.5 

29* 

Employment  “ . 

Thousands 

1  525 

2  235 

2  410 

2  435 

Average  yearly  net  earnings  .  .  . 

Thousand  forints 

6.8 

7.6 

8.3 

10.7 

11.4 

11.9* 

Sources  and  methods ;  See  Appendix  B.  anj  education  services.  Those  employed  in  private  workshops,  on  private 

a  All  wage-  and  salary-earners  in  industry,  building,  trade,  catering,  transport,  farms  and  in  domestic  service  are  excluded,  as  are  members  of  co-operative 

state  farms,  machine  and  tractor  stations,  public  administration  and  health  farms  and  artisan  co-operatives. 
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Appendix  A 

NOTES  ON  STATISTICAL  CONCEPTS 

National  Income  and  Expenditure 

The  Marxist  concept  of  national  income  is  used  in  Hungary.  National  income  thus  includes  only  incomes  generated  in  the 
process  of  material  production,  the  incomes  of  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  material  production  being  regarded  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as,  for  example,  old  age  pensions  are  in  western  countries — as  created  by  the  efforts  of  others  and  merely  transferred 
to  the  ultimate  recipients. 

In  practice,  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  Marxist  definition  and  that  adopted  in  western  countries  is  much  smaller 
than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  This  is  because  material  production  is  interpreted  in  a  rather  wide  sense,  so  as  to  cover  a  number 
of  services  which  are  regarded  as  crystallized  in  material  products — goods  transport,  those  sections  of  the  communications 
industries  and  credit  institutions  which  service  branches  of  material  production,  wholesale  and  retail  distribution,  catering — as 
well  as  a  number  of  services  (passenger  transport,  personal  communications,  laundries)  which  serve  final  consumers  but  are 
regarded  as  within  the  national  economy.  Doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  lawyers,  artists,  domestic  servants,  civil  servants,  police 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces  are,  however,  not  regarded  as  contributing  to  material  production. 

National  income  is  estimated  from  the  side  of  production.  The  gross  national  product  is  the  sum  of  the  gross  output  (before 
allowance  for  duplication)  valued  at  prices  including  turnover  tax  of  industry,  agriculture,  construction,  transport,  trade  (gross 
margin)  and  catering.  National  income  is  obtained  as  gross  national  product  minus  its  “  costs  of  production  ”,  costs  being  inter¬ 
preted  to  include  costs  of  materials  and  fuels,  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  fed  to  animals,  miscellaneous  expenses  outside 
individual  enterprises  and  provision  for  the  amortization  of  capital. 

National  income  is  equal  to  accumulation  plus  consumption. 

Accumulation  is  equal  to  : 

Investment  plus  “  renewals  ” 

plus  changes  in  stocks  of  goods  and  work  in  progress 
plus  the  surplus  on  the  balance  of  payments 

less  current  provision  for  the  amortization  of  capital  and  for  repairs  thereto. 

Investment  is  a  term  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  concept  of  gross  fixed  capital  formation  used  in  the  non- 
Scandinavian  countries  of  western  Europe.  In  principle,  investment  is  measured  at  prices  including  turnover  tax  ;  in  practice, 
few  investment  goods  bear  turnover  tax. 

“  Renewals  ”  are  capital  repairs  financed  out  of  a  part  of  the  amortization  fund. 

The  sum  of  investment  and  renewals  is  therefore  similar  to,  though  somewhat  narrower  in  coverage  than,  the  Scandinavian 
concept  of  gross  fixed  capital  formation. 

Consumption  consists  of  purchases  of  consumer  goods  and  “  material  ”  services  (such  as  gas,  water  and  electricity)  by  the 
population,  of  income  in  kind,  and  of  the  material  consumption  of  institutions  selling  services  to  the  population  (e.g.,  the  petrol 
bought  by  passenger  transport  undertakings),  and  of  general  government  departments  (e.g.,  stationery,  medicines  and  some 
defence  materia)).  In  principle,  all  the  items  entering  into  consumption  are  valued  at  prices  including  turnover  tax. 

Consumption  is  usually  split  into  two  parts  :  social  consumption,  which  includes  the  full  cost — and  not  merely  the  material 
content — of  services  provided  by  the  State  ;  and  personal  consumption,  which  is  thus  equal  to  the  goods  consumed  by  productive 
workers  and  their  families,  those  consumed  by  non-productive  workers  (doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  bureaucrats)  being  regarded  in 
effect  as  the  cost  of  production  of  State  services.' 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  consumption  and  accumulation  is  not  precisely  known,  because  of  a  lack  of  clarity  in  pub¬ 
lished  statistics  as  to  the  treatment  of  defence  expenditure,  part  of  which  are  treated  as  consumption  and  part  as  accumulation. 

National  income  is  estimated  at  both  current  prices  and  at  “  plan  prices  ”.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  only  figures  published 
have  been  in  terms  of  plan  prices.  In  general,  these  prices  were  fixed  in  1949.  In  the  case  of  new  products,  the  plan  prices  were 
fixed  at  the  time  of  introduction  of  the  products.  The  plan  prices  therefore  do  not  reflect  cost  conditions  at  one  date  in  time. 

The  published  figures  of  total  investment  (gross  fixed  capital  formation)  are  expressed  in  terms  of  plan  prices.  In  the  case 
of  building  and  construction,  however,  no  plan  price  is  fixed  for  finished  output,  which  is  instead  valued  by  adding  to  the  cost 


'  Sometimes,  however,  a  broader  concept  of  personal  consumption,  and  a  correspondingly  narrower  concept  of  social 
consumption,  are  used.  Personal  consumption  in  the  wider  sense  includes  goods  bought  by  non-productive  workers. 
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of  the  materials  (at  plan  prices)  the  actual  cost  of  transporting  and  working  on  them.  It  is  officially  estimated  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  “cost-plus”  system  of  valuation,  investment  in  road  construction  at  supposedly  constant  plan  prices  was  over-estimated 
by  16  to  24  per  cent  for  roads  built  in  flat  country  and  by  23  to  31  per  cent  for  roads  in  hilly  country.  The  figures  of  invest¬ 
ment  expenditures  shown  in  Budget  statements  are  in  terms  of  the  prices  actually  paid.  These  were  in  general  lower  than 
the  plan  prices  from  1952  onwards,  because  turnover  tax  on  investment  goods  was  then  lifted. 


Indices  of  Production 

The  published  indices  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  are  Laspeyres  quantity  indices  of  gross  output  (including 
changes  in  work  in  progress)  before  allowance  for  duplication;  that  is,  they  are  of  the  form 

.  Q,  +  Q',  ^  Po  Qo  +  P'o  Q'o 

Qo  +  Q'o  i:(PoQo  +  P'oQ'o) 


(Q  and  Q'  represent  the  quantities  and  P  and  P'  the  prices  of  completed  output  and  of  changes  in  work  in  progress  respectively; 
the  subscripts  o  and  ,  refer  to  periods  of  time). 

In  western  countries  the  normal  practice  in  compiling  an  index  of  production  is  to  weight  each  industrial  constituent  series 
in  the  index  by  the  net  output  of  that  industry.  The  constituent  series  are  in  general  indicators  of  the  output  of  completed  goods. 
A  “  western  ”  index  is  thus  normally  of  the  form 


A'  = 


Q,  ,  .  ,  Po  Qo  +  P  o  Q'o  -  po  9o 

■  11/  w  * 

Qo  ’  £  (Po  Qo  +  Po  Qo  —  po  go) 


(p  and  q  relating  to  the  prices  and  quantities,  respectively,  of  input). 

Q,  +  Q',  ^  Q, 

Clearly  - r  =  —  according  as 

Qo  +  Q'o  Qo 


and  w  =  w',  according  as 


Po  Qo  "!■  P  o  Q  o 

po  do 


^  ^  q;o 

Q,  Qo 

Z  (Po  Qo  +  P'o  Q'o) 
Z  po  Qo 


That  is,  the  indices  calculated  in  Hungary  will  show  bigger  rises  than  would  indices  calculated  on  western  definitions 

(a)  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  work  in  progress  to  completed  output ; 

(b)  li  the  industries  whose  gross  output  expands  faster  than  the  average  are  also  the  industries  whose  value  added  represented 
a  smaller  than  average  proportion  of  gross  output  in  the  base  period. 

There  is  thus  nothing  in  the  formula  used  which  implies  that  the  Hungarian  index  will  necessarily  or  usually  increase  more 
or  less  fast  than  a  “  western  ”  index  would.  There  are,  however,  more  important  practical  differences  in  the  application  of  the 
formula. 


1.  The  Coverage  of  the  Index  Numbers.  —  Whereas  the  weights  used  in  “  western  ”  indices  normally  include  an  allowance  for 
production  in  small  establishments,  the  Hungarian  indices  of  industrial  production  cover  only  factory  production.  A  decline  in 
the  output  of  the  handicrafts  trades  compensated  by  an  equal  increase  in  the  output  of  factories  will  therefore  be  recorded  as  a 
rise  in  industrial  production.  This  factor  was  important  in  the  light  and  food  industries  in  the  early  years  of  the  Plan.  (See  the 
Survey  for  1953,  page  59). 

2.  Degree  of  Duplication.  —  The  Hungarian  indices  are  calculated  in  the  form 


^  _  Z  (Po  Q,  +  P'o  Q',) 
i;  (Po  Qo  +  P'o  Q'o) 

where  the  numerator  is  the  sum  of  the  values,  at  plan  prices,  of  the  total  turnover  (i.e.,  sales  to  enterprises  or  to  final  buyers)  and 
changes  in  work  in  progress  of  each  enterprise  during  the  current  period  and  the  denominator  represents  turnover  and  changes 
in  work  in  progress  in  the  base  period.  If  the  degree  of  vertical  integration  of  an  industry  falls  over  time  a  bigger  proportion 
of  current  output  will  be  double-counted  in  the  numerator  than  in  the  denominator. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  happened  over  the  period  in  question.  Managers’  primary  task  was  to  fulfil  their  gross  output 
target  rather  than  to  maximize  the  net  output  of  their  plant.  There  was  therefore  a  temptation  to  look  for  ways  of  keeping  gross 
output  up  by  selling  semi-finished  goods  (which  inflated  turnover)  and  replacing  them  by  spare  parts  purchased  from  another 
enterprise.  (See  the  Survey  for  1954,  page  58). 

3.  The  Fixing  of  Plan  Prices.  —  Plan  prices  were  sometimes  fixed  not  for  individual  commodities  but  for  ranges  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  There  was  therefore  a  tendency  for  managers  to  produce  an  undue  proportion  of  those  goods  within  a  group  whose  costs 
per  unit  were  lower  than  the  average  for  the  group.^ 


^  On  this  point  see  Ott6  Lukdcs,  Iparstatisztika  (Industrial  Statistics),  Budapest  1953,  pages  52-3. 
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4.  The  Pricing  of  New  Products.  —  The  prices  of  new  products  were  fixed  at  levels  corresponding  more  or  less  to  costs 
at  the  time  they  were  introduced.  If,  as  was  the  case  over  this  period,  average  money  costs  had  been  rising  in  the  period  since 
the  plan  prices  of  existing  products  were  introduced,  this  practice  necessarily  meant  that  a  part  of  the  rise  in  output  shown  by 
the  index  was  really  a  rise  in  unit  costs. 

5.  Turnover  Tax.  —  The  weights  in  the  index  reflect  market  prices,  including  turnover  tax,  whereas  “  western  ”  indices  nor¬ 
mally  use  factor  cost  weights.  If  the  output  of  goods  bearing  little  or  no  tax  increases  faster  than  the  output  of  heavily  taxed 
consumer  goods  the  index  of  total  industrial  production  will  thus  show  a  lower  increase  than  a  “  western  ”  index  would  ;  this 
was  the  case  up  to  1953.  Correspondingly,  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  increase  was  recorded  in  1954,  when  output  patterns  changed, 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  “  western  ”  index. 

The  Hungarian  planning  authorities  are  aware  of  all  the  shortcomings  of  valuation  under  the  first  five-year  plan  and  have 
decided  to  apply  a  new  system  of  uniform  prices  for  the  second  Five-year  Plan  in  which  all  products  are  to  be  specified 
according  to  quality  and  size.  These  prices  will  be  based  on  producer  prices  of  1  January  1952,  excluding  turnover  tax.  Further¬ 
more,  a  strict  procedure  is  to  be  established  under  which  the  “plan  prices”  of  new  products  are  to  be  set  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  same  time  as  the  current  price  of  such  products. 
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Appendix  B 

LIST  OF  SOURCES 

I.  PLANS 

Five-year  Plan  (1949  version); 

(a)  Act  XXV  of 1949  ( Magyar  Kozlony,  Torvenyek  es  Tdrvenyerejii  Rendeleteak  Tara,  Nos.  252-257,  1949,  pages  443-454). 
Five-year  Plan  (1951  version): 

(b)  Act  II  of  1951  ( Magyar  Kozlony,  No.  78,  pages  443-449). 

Five-year  Plan  (1953  Version,  i.e.  Plan  for  1954): 

(c)  Szabad  Nep.  23  January  1954. 

(rf)  A  Magyar  Dolgozdk  Pdrtja,  III  Kongresszusdnak  Jegyzdkdnyve  (Record  of  the  Third  Party  Congress)  1954. 

II.  PLAN  FULFILMENT 

For  the  quarterly  and  yearly  reports  see:  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  since  the  War,  Geneva,  1953,  page  322,  and  Economic 
Survey  of  Europe  in  1954,  Geneva,  1955,  page  313. 

(e)  Vas,  Z.:  A  Hdromeves  terv  befejezese:  Nepiink  Gydzelme  (The  Fulfilment  of  the  Three-year  Plan)  1950. 

(/)  Vas,  Z.:  Az  5  eves  terv  mdsodik  evenek  feladatai  (The  Tasks  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  Five-year  Plan)  1951. 

(g)  Statisztikai  Szemle  No.  5,  1955,  Five-year  Plan  Fulfilment  Report,  page  387-401. 

(h)  Statisztikai  Szemle  No.  2,  1955,  1954  Plan  Fulfilment  Report,  page  99-106. 

III.  PERIODICALS 

1.  Szabad  Nep.  Daily. 

2.  Magyar  Kozlony  (Official  Gazette).  Irregular. 

3.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Statisztikai  Tdjikoztatd.  Quarterly.  [Formerly  Gazdasdgstatisztikai  Tdjikoztatd 
(Economic  Statistical  Bulletin).  Monthly.] 

4.  Hungarian-Soviet  Society :  Magyar-Szovjet  Kozgazdasdgi  Szemle  (Hungarian-Soviet  Economic  Review).  Monthly. 

5.  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science :  Kozgazdasdgi  Szemle.  Monthly. 

6.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Statisztikai  Szemle  [Formerly  Magyar  Statisztikai  Szemle].  Monthly. 

7.  Hungarian  Workers’  Party:  Tdrsadalmi  Szemle  (Social  Review).  Monthly. 

8.  Szabad  Fold  (Free  Land).  Weekly. 

9.  National  Bank  of  Hungary:  Monthly  Bulletin. 

10.  Kipes  Figyeld.  Weekly. 

1 1 .  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  Hungarian  Foreign  Trade.  Irregular. 

1 2.  Union  of  Technical  and  Scientific  Societies  :  Miiszaki  £let  [Formerly  Magyar  Technika].  Monthly. 

IV.  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

13.  Office  central  de  statistique:  Annuaire  statistique  hongrois,  1938. 

14.  State  Plaiming  Office:  Magyarorszdg  hdromeves  terve  (The  Three-year  Plan  of  Hungary),  1947. 

15.  Ridei  J. :  Osztdlytagozddds  a  nipi  demokrdcidban  (Class  structure  in  People’s  Democracy),  1953. 

16.  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  Since  the  War,  Geneva,  1953. 

17.  Report  on  Housing  Policy  in  1952:  Hungary  (IM/HOU/60,  Add.3),  United  Nations,  Geneva,  1953. 

18.  Hungarian  Workers’  Party:  A  szocializmus  ipltesenek  utjdn,  1951. 

19.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Magyar  Statisztikai  Zsebkdnyv,  1948. 

20.  Gerd,  E.;  A  vas,  az  acel  is  a  gepek  orszdgdert  (For  a  country  of  iron,  steel  and  machines),  Budapest,  1952. 
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Table  1 

Planned  and  Actual  National  Income,  Gross  Production  and  Standard  of  Living  in  1954 

The  first  two  versions  of  the  objectives  for  1954  are  given  in  a  and  b.  The  objectives  according  to  the  third  version  were 
given  for  national  income  in  7,  No.  1,  1954,  page  41,  for  industry  and  agriculture  in  1,  23  January  1954.  The  light  industrial 
targets  were  derived  from  1,  25  May  1954.  Actual  results  in  1954  come  from  g,  pages  387,  388,  394  and  Appendix  Table  II. 

Table  2 

Five-year  Total  of  Planned  and  Actual  Gross  Fixed  Capital  Formation,  1950-1954 

The  first  two  versions  of  the  long-term  plan  are  given  in  3,  No.  2,  1954,  pages  8-9.  The  third  variant  was  derived  from  actual 
investment  in  1950-1953  and  the  1954  Plan,  of  which  the  distribution  was  given  in  the  quoted  source,  and  a  total  in  c  which 
then  was  recomputed  in  1949  Plan  forints.  Actual  was  summed  up  from  Table  5, 

Table  3 

National  Income  by  Origin  1949  to  1954 

The  five-year  total  of  national  income  and  its  increase  in  1954  over  1949  was  given  in  g.  National  income  in  1949  was  derived 
from  e,  page  58,  and  /,  page  46.  The  corrected  estimates  given  in  16,  pages  26  and  362,  were  used  for  calculating  changes  from 
1949  to  1950  and  1951  respectively.  A  change  between  1953  and  1954  (negative  according  to  h)  was  estimated  from  changes  in 
agricultural  and  industrial  production.  Change  in  1952  over  1951  comes  from  the  1952  Plan  fulfilment  report. 

The  share  of  large-scale  industry  (including  building)  in  national  income  comes  from  g,  /,  7  April  1951,  7,  No.  1,  1955,  page 
25,  and  the  1951  and  1952  Plan  fulfilment  reports.  The  share  of  agriculture  in  the  years  1949-1952  was  derived  from  6,  No.  6-7, 
1954,  page  512.  The  contribution  of  agriculture  in  1953  and  1954  was  derived  from  indexes  of  gross  agricultural  production  as 
given  in  7,  No.  8-9,  1954,  page  33,  6,  lo':.  cit.,  and  g. 

The  contribution  of  construction  for  the  years  1949-1951  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  16,  he.  cit.  (including  an  estimate 
that  the  “constant”  prices  used  were  50  per  cent  over  those  ruling  in  January  1947).  For  1952  and  1953  the  yearly  Plan 
fulfilment  reports’  percentage  changes  were  used,  while  1954  is  a  rough  estimate  based  on  a  15  per  cent  decrease  in  the  output 
of  building  materials  industries. 

The  item  “  other  branches  of  material  production  ”  is  a  residual. 

Table  4 

Fixed  Capital  Formation,  1950  to  1954 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  is  the  series  given  in  Table  5. 

Investment  projects  completed  were  derived  as  a  percentage  of  gross  fixed  capital  formation  for  1950-1953  from  4,  No.  8-9, 
1954,  page  727  ;  expenditure  on  general  repairs  as  a  proportion  of  gross  fixed  investments  for  1950-1954  (for  1954  provisional) 
from  6,  No.  10,  1954,  page  875.  Total  provision  for  amortization  and  general  repairs  in  1950-53  and  1953  were  taken  again 
from  6,  No.  10,  1954,  pages  875-876.  From  a  percentage  given  on  page  873  in  the  same  source,  the  value  of  capital  stock  on 
1  January  1950  was  obtained. 

Provision  for  amortization  and  general  repairs  in  1954  were  estimated  from  the  1953  amount  by  increasing  proportionately 
for  additions  to  capital  stock.  Net  increase  in  capital  stock  in  1954  was  obtained  as  a  difference  of  the  1950-1954  increase  given 
in  g  and  the  1950-1953  increase. 


Table  5 

Gross  Fixed  Capital  Formation  by  Sectors 

Gross  fixed  capital  formation  in  1949  and  1950  is  from  /,  page  46.  Distribution  of  investment  in  1949  was  taken  from  16, 
page  24,  in  1950  from  4,  No.  8-9,  1954,  pages  712-721,  as  well  as  the  yearly  Plan  fulfilment  reports.  The  totals  for  1951-1953 
and  the  sums  for  agriculture  and  industry  were  calculated  from  index  numbers  and  percentages  tabulated  in  4,  loc.  cit.  The 
distribution  of  the  1950-1953  total  of  gross  fixed  capital  formation  was  given  in  3,  No.  2,  1954,  page  8,  while  the  1950-1954  cor¬ 
responding  figures  were  given  in  g,  allowing  for  an  estimate  for  1954  alone.  The  year-to-year  distribution  of  trade  investment 
in  1951-1953  is  estimated. 

Housing  investment  in  1950  was  estimated  from  a  total  of  housing  and  social  investment  on  the  basis  of  10, 1  January  1950, 
and  1,  22  June  1950,  giving  the  Plans.  The  1952  and  1953  housing  investments  were  estimated  from  1,  23  and  24  January  1954, 
while  that  for  1951  was  assumed  to  have  been  on  the  same  level  as  in  1950.  1954  was  derived  from  completion  statistics  as  in 
h  and  the  Plan  for  the  year. 

Capital  repairs  in  relation  to  gross  fixed  capital  formation  are  given  in  6,  No.  11,  1954,  page  875. 
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Table  6  and  Appendix  Table  IV 
Volume  of  Retail  Sales 

Total  sales  (excluding  food  sales  on  the  free  market)  are  given  in  6,  No.  3,  1955,  pages  199-215,  with  break-down  for  food, 
catering,  clothing  and  other  manufactured  goods  for  1952-1954.  Additional  data  on  the  same  subject  for  1951-1952  are  given 
in  3,  No.  4.  1954,  pages  13-17,  which  includes  also  the  percentage  increase  in  the  sales  of  manufactures  in  1954  over  1951  which 
permits  the  calculation  of  the  corresponding  figure  for  food.  (In  this  source  1954  is  provisional  actual,  but  the  difference  from 
actual  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent.)  The  relation  of  free  market  sales  of  food  to  retail  trade  sales  of  food  (excluding  catering) 
is  given  for  1952  and  1954  in  1,  29  March  1955,  while  1953  is  derived  from  h  and  1951  from  7,  No.  6,  1954,  page  56. 

Retail  trade  of  manufactured  goods  for  some  commodities  is  taken  from  sources  3  and  6,  as  above,  as  well  as  g  and  the 
yearly  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Table  7 

Numbers  employed  in  Industry,  Building  and  Handicrafts,  1949  to  1954 

Average  employment  in  large-scale  mining  and  manufacturing  in  1949  was  derived  from  5,  No.  2,  1955,  pages  123-124  and 
13,  pages  124  and  131.  Employment  in  the  years  1950  to  1952  was  derived  from  the  yearly  Plan  fulfilment  reports  which  give 
changes  in  output  and  output  per  man.  The  same  percentages  for  1953  were  given  in  6,  No.  4, 1955,  page  372  and  7,  No.  7,  1954, 
page  21.  As  the  percentage  changes  reported  for  1954  in  h  include  artisan  co-operatives,  this  membership  was  deducted  on 
the  basis  of  1,  31  March  1955. 

The  ratio  of  office  workers  to  manual  workers  in  1949  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  in  1947  indicated  in  3,  No.  8,  1948, 
pages  448-449.  In  1950,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  office  workers  was  obtained  as  a  difference  of  the  increase  in  total  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  employment  of  manual  workers,  which  was  derived  from  20,  page  99,  and  the  Plan  fulfilment  report  for  1950. 
In  1951  and  1952  the  same  ratio  as  in  1952  was  assumed  to  prevail  between  office  workers  and  manual  workers.  For  1953  a 
somewhat  higher  ratio  was  reported  in  7,  No.  8-9,  1954,  page  55.  Numbers  in  1954  were  obtained  as  a  residual  from  total  employ¬ 
ment  in  mining  and  manufacturing  and  building  and  construction,  and  assumed  to  show  the  same  proportional  decrease  in 
relation  to  manual  workers  in  both  of  these  sectors. 

Total  employment  in  building  end-1948  was  reported  in  3,  No.  1, 1949,  page47,  and  No.  6, 1949,  page  328,  and  was  combined 
with  the  figure  given  in  the  1949  Plan  fulfilment  reports  in  order  to  estimate  the  1949  yearly  average.  Yearly  averages  of  manual 
workers  in  1950  and  1951  are  based  on  17  which  gives  employment  in  July,  while  the  1952  figure  was  derived  from  6,  No.  6-7, 
1954,  page  508,  which  gives  employment  of  manual  workers  in  large-scale  manufacturing  and  construction  as  an  aggregate. 
Employment  of  office  workers  is  a  residual  figure  in  1950  and  1951,  and  is  estimated  to  be  at  the  same  ratio  to  manual  workers 
in  1952.  Employment  of  manual  workers  in  1953  was  derived  from  /,  27  March  1955,  which  gave  increase  over  1938  and  13, 
page  64  and  3,  No.  12,  1948,  pages  782-783  giving  absolute  numbers  for  that  year.  The  number  of  office  workers  was  estimated 
from  6,  No.  4,  1955,  page  309  and  No.  10,  1954,  page  818.  The  number  of  manual  workers  in  1954  was  derived  from  g. 

The  membership  of  artisan  co-operatives  (excluding  those  in  building  and  service  industries)  in  1949  was  taken  from  3, 
No.  7, 1949,  page  322.  The  figures  for  1950  and  1951  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  15,  pages  28, 29  and  59.  Those  for  1952-1954 
are  derived  from  1,  31  March  1955,  which  gives  membership  in  June  1953  and  November  1954.  The  number  of  self-employed 
artisans  was  estimated  from  3  and  1,  loc.  cit.  Employment  by  artisans  in  1949  and  1950  is  from  1,  26  February  1951 ;  in  1951  and 
1952  from  15,  page  66;  and  in  1953  and  1954  from  1,  29  August  1954. 


Table  8 

Sown  Area,  Yields  and  Harvests 

All  data  for  191 1-1915  and  1936-1940  refer  to  the  post-war  boundaries  and  are  taken  from  19,  pages  1 10-120.  Area  for  1949, 
1950  and  1951  is  from  4,  No.  1-2,  1952,  page  105,  as  well  as  3,  No.  1,  1950,  page  15,  and  No.  1  1951,  pages  89-91,  and  4,  Nos, 
11-12,  1950,  pages  561-562.  1952  area  is  taken  from  7,  No.  8-9,  1954,  page  35,  3,  No.  2,  1954,  pages  18-19,  details  taken  from  3, 
No.  3,  1952,  page  13,  and  2,  No.  124,  1951,  page  839.  Area  for  1953  (and  in  some  cases  also  checking  for  previous  years)  is 
based  on  1,  23  December,  30  December  1953,  3,  No.  2,  1954,  page  19  and  6,  No.  12,  1954,  page  961.  Area  for  1954  is  taken 
from  1,  29  August  1954,  10  October  1954,  6,  loc.  cit.  and  h. 

Yields  for  1949  are  taken  from  e,  page  23,  b  —  the  three-year  Plan  and  the  official  report  on  its  fulfilment.  The  1950  yields 
are  from  4,  No.  11-12,  1950,  pages  561-562  and  No.  3,  1951,  page  249.  1951  yields  are  based  on  4,  No.  1-2,  1952,  page  116. 
The  1952  yields  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  in  7,  II  May  1953.  The  yields  for  1953-1954  are  based  on  the  sources 
quoted  above  for  areas  as  well  as  7,  No.  10-11,  1953,  page  975,  1,  3  and  21  October  1954  and  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 

The  harvest  figures  are  generally  the  products  of  the  given  area  and  yield  figures.  However,  the  sources  quoted  above  and 
some  of  the  yearly  Plan  fulfilment  reports  give  absolute  figures  or  changes  in  harvests  for  some  years. 

All  yield  and  harvest  figures  refer  to  bam  yield.  On  problems  of  harvest  estimates  in  Hungary  and  other  eastern  European 
countries  see  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1951,  pages  222-225. 
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Table  9 

Index  Numbers  of  Production  and  Sale  of  Farm  Produce 

The  figures  for  1950-1952  come  from  7,  No.  8-9,  1954,  page  33.  Production  and  total  sales  in  1954  were  derived  fromg 
and  those  for  1953  from  6,  No.  6-8,  1954,  page  512,  and  No.  8,  1954,  page  597.  An  index  given  in  1,  29  March  1955,  was  used 
for  calculating  free  market  sales  in  1954  ;  7,  No.  6,  1954,  page  56,  gives  the  share  of  State  purchases  and  free  market  sales  in 
1949.  1953  was  calculated  from  h. 


Appendix  Table  1 

Planned  and  Actual  Output  by  Commodities 

A  series  for  1949-1953  is  given  for  coal  and  lignite,  pig-iron,  steel  and  electric  power  in  6,  No.  6-7,  1954,  pages  510,  512.  A 
continuous  series  of  index  numbers  (1938  =  100)  is  given  for  coal,  crude  oil,  electric  power,  pig-iron,  crude  steel,  motor-cycles, 
cotton  cloth,  women’s  shoes,  children’s  shoes,  sugar  and  beer  and  cigarettes  in  6,  No.  4,  1955,  page  373.  Production  in  1954 
in  quantitative  units  is  given  in  g  for  practically  all  commodities  listed.  This  source  gives  increases  between  1949  and  1954  in 
quantitative  units  and  index  numbers  for  the  production  of  bauxite,  open  hearth  and  electrolytic  steel.  Index  numbers  of  1954 
production  (1949  =  100)  are  given  for  chemicals,  engineering  products  and  building  materials. 

The  Plan  fulfilment  reports  which  give  increases  over  the  previous  year  for  a  number  of  commodities  (and  in  1949  also 
gave  increases  over  1938)  were  also  used. 

The  totals  for  1950-1953  of  production  in  natural  units  given  in  6,  No.  6-7,  1954,  pages  510,  512,  permitted  the  calculation 
of  production  of  locomotives,  motor-buses,  motor-cycles,  bicycles,  sewing  machines  and  radio  sets  in  these  years  by  combining 
this  information  with  the  percentages  of  increase  published  in  the  yearly  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 

Production  in  1953  in  relation  to  1949  of  tiles,  threshing  machines,  bicycles,  woollen  cloth  and  cotton  stockings  is  given  in 
6,  No.  4,  1955,  page  373. 

The  average  calorific  content  of  coal  production  is  given  in  6,  No.  12,  1954,  page  995. 

An  index  number  of  production  expected  in  1954  (1949  =  1(X))  of  iron  ore  production  was  calculated  from  3,  No.  4,  1954, 
page  4. 

Alternative  indices  of  bauxite  and  aluminium  production  (1949  =  1(X))  are  given  in  7,  15  January  1955. 

An  alternative  index  of  motor-truck  production  for  1952  (eleven  months)  is  given  in  7,  30  November  1952. 

The  number  of  tractors  is  given  in  7,  No.  10,  1954,  page  34  ;  the  figure  for  1953  was  derived  from  4,  No.  11-12,  1953,  page 
369  and  7,  14  February  1954. 

The  figures  for  woollen  fabrics  production  are  based  on  the  1938  production  in  the  official  Plan  document  (1  linear  metre  = 
0.80  square  metres).  The  sources  3,  No.  2,  1950,  page  7,  6,  No.  12,  1954,  page  981  and  6,  No.  4,  1955,  page  373  permit  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  quantities  for  1949,  and  on  this  basis  for  the  years  1951-1953. 

Factory  production  of  all  types  of  shoes  is  given  for  1951  and  1953  in  relation  to  the  1954  Plan  in  7,  3  February  1954. 

Changes  in  commodity  definitions,  units  of  measurement,  and  ex  post  corrections  of  series  may  sometimes  call  for  substantial 
alterations  of  the  indexes  of  production  in  natural  units,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  examples  now  revealed  for  the  base 
year  of  the  Plan; 


1949 

Index  numbers  (1938  = 

100) 

Commodity 

Statisztikai 

Statisztikai 

Alternative 

Szemle,  No.  1, 

Szemle,  No.  4, 

sources 

1950,  p.  76 

1955,  pp.  371, 

373 

Pig-iron . 

127.8 

122.7 

Electric  energy . 

168.5 

180.1 

Nitrogenous  fertilizer . 

181.7 

205.8 

Phosphorous  fertilizer . 

208.40 

170.0 

Motor-buses . 

189.8 

319.5 

Motor-cycles . 

728.2 

546.9 

Bicycles . 

283.4 

192.4 

Woollen  cloth . 

125.1 

115.8 

Cigarettes  and  cigars . 

•• 

312.6 

133.5 

Alternative  Sources :  Statisztikai  T4)^koztatd,  No.  1,  19S0,  page  6  (leather  shoes,  cigarettes):  Idem,  No.  2,  1950,  page  7  (cotton  cloth,  woollen  cloth, 
cigarettes  and  cigars). 
a  Superphosphates. 


For  such  reasons  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  alternative  estimates  of  certain  quantities  which  are  given  in  the  table, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  following  cases  : 

Aluminium :  Source 

1954  32.8  thousand  tons  viz..  18.4  thousand  tons  over  1949  g 

i.e.,  127  per  cent  (1949  =  100) 

1954  28.4  thousand  tons  v/r.,  97.2  (1949  =  100)  7,  15  January  1955 

Bauxite : 

1954  7  260  thousand  tons  viz.,  700  thousand  tons  over  1949  g 

i.e.,  125  per  cent  (1949  =  100) 

1954  1  390  thousand  tons  viz.,  148.1  (1949  =  100)  7,  15  January  1955 

The  figures  in  italics  were  used  because  they  appear  to  be  later  and  therefore  probably  more  final  estimates. 

Appendix  Table  n 

Industrial  Production,  1949  to  1954 

The  Plans  were  derived  from  a,  b,  1,  23  January  and  25  May  1954  and  7,  No.  1,  1954,  page  42,  the  actual  results  from  g, 
h  and  6,  No.  4,  1955,  page  372. 

The  industrial  branches  were  re-grouped  between  heavy  and  light  industiy'  according  to  the  nomenclature  applied  at  the  1951 
revision  of  the  Plan  i.e.,  rubber  was  grouped  with  chemicals,  and  timber  (excluding  furniture-making)  listed  with  the  heavy 
industries.  Furthermore,  Plan  prices  of  electric  power  (for  which  no  production  value  was  given)  were  assumed  to  have  increased 
by  24  per  cent  by  comparison  with  1947  Plan  prices.  This  gives  a  weight  for  heavy  industry  in  1949  consistent  with  the  figures 
given  in  b.  Thus,  heavy  industry  equals  49.1  per  cent  of  all  production  in  1949,  as  given  in  b. 

Additional  information  was  taken  from  the  following  sources : 

Production  of  chemicals  in  1950  was  derived  from  7, 14  January  1950  and  the  Plan  fulfilment  report,  of  sawmills  and  building 
timber  from  77,  September  1952,  page  35.  Production  of  building  materials  in  1950  was  obtained  as  a  residual  from  total  gross 
output  of  heavy  industry  and  the  known  details  for  all  other  heavy  industrial  branches  ;  increases  in  later  years  were  given  in  the 
Plan  fulfilment  reports.  The  indices  given  for  textiles,  clothing  and  paper  and  printing  come  from  77,  loc.  cit.,  3,  No.  2,  1953, 
page  3,  and  the  Plan  fulfilment  report  for  1952.  The  series  for  furniture-making  is  taken  from  3,  No.  4,  1953,  page  5.  Output 
of  the  leather  and  shoe  industry  was  assumed  to  vary  with  total  shoe  output  as  given  in  Appendix  Table  I.  Gross  output  of 
the  electric  power  industry  was  assumed  to  change  as  the  quantity  of  its  product. 

Appendix  Table  HI 

Hungarian  Public  Accounts,  1949  to  1954 

The  budgets  are  taken  from  3,  No.  2,  1949,  pages  104-106,  7,  1  to  10  December  1950,  4,  No.  1,  1952,  pages  1-14,  7,  16  to  21 
December  1952  and  16  to  19  June  1954,  Additional  information  on  budgets  was  derived  from  7, 13  to  22  December,  4,  No.  1 1-12, 
1950,  pages  445-462,  7,  15  to  22  December  1951,  4,  No.  2,  1953,  pages  153-165  and  7,  No.  7,  1954,  pages  133-140. 

Actual  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1949  come  from  7,  13  to  22  December  1949.  The  total  of  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  1950-1954  from  5,  1955,  page  536.  Total  receipts  from  the  socialist  sector  in  1950,  1952  and  1954  come  from  7,  No.  4,  1955, 
page  117,  total  receipts  from  State  enterprises  in  1950  and  1954  from  5,  No.  5,  1955,  page  537.  State  participation  in  the  profits 
of  State  enterprises  in  1951  were  derived  from  7,  15  to  22  December,  that  in  1953  from  7,  No.  7,  1954,  page  134.  Other  pay¬ 
ments  by  State  enterprises  in  1953  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  capital  repairs  plan  in  3, 
No.  11,  1954,  page  876. 

Total  receipts  from  the  population  from  1950  to  1954  were  calculated  from  7,  No.  41,  1955,  page  120.  Total  tax  payments 
of  the  population  in  1950  and  1954  came  from  5,  No.  5,  1955,  page  537.  Tax  payments  of  the  population  and  other  receipts  in 

1953  from  7,  No.  7,  1954;  receipts  from  State  loans  and  savings  in  relation  to  Plan  from  7,  10  November  1953. 

Details  of  actual  expenditure  in  1953  come  from  7,  No.  7,  1954,  page  135,  actual  investment  expenditure  in  1950,  1951  and 

1954  from  7,  1  to  10  December  1950,  15  to  22  December  1951  and  7,  No.  4,  1955,  page  122.  Actual  expenditure  for  social  and 
cultural  purposes  in  1950,  1951  and  1954  were  given  in  7,  loc.  cit.,  page  124  and  7,  15  to  22  December  1951.  Administrative 
expenditure  in  1951  also  comes  from  7,  loc.  cit. 

Appendix  Table  V 

Standards  of  Health,  Educational  and  Cultural  Services 

All  figures  come  from  6,  No.  1,  1955,  pages  9-21,  g  and  h,  if  not  stated  otherwise. 

The  number  of  hospital  beds  in  1949  and  the  coefficient  of  utilization  comes  from  3,  No.  1,  1950,  page  37,  utilization  in  1950 
from  6,  No.  5,  page  423.  The  number  of  hours  of  visits  in  dispensaries  in  1949  was  derived  from  3,  No.  1,  1951,  page  29. 


Social  insurance  expenditure  in  1950-1953  was  estimated  from  the  main  items  of  expenditure  per  insured  person  listed  in  6,  • 
No.  1,  1955,  page  13,  assuming  the  same  ratio  between  these  items  and  total  expenditure  as  derived  for  1954. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in  nursery  schools  in  1949  and  1950  was  derived  from  3,  No.  2,  1951,  page  35  and  No.  3, 

1951,  page  40;  in  1954  from  3,  No.  2,  1953,  page  18.  The  number  of  pupils  in  elementary  education  in  1949,  1950,  1952  and 

1953  was  taken  from  3,  No.  2, 1950,  page  35,  and  No.  4, 1953,  page  26.  The  number  of  pupils  in  day  classes  of  secondary  schools 
in  1949-1951  (always  September)  was  derived  from  3,  No.  3,  1951,  page  45,  in  1952-1953  from  3,  No.  1,  1953,  page  23  and  in 

1954  from  6,  No.  1,  1955,  page  16.  The  total  in  day  and  evening  classes  in  1949  and  1954  from  g,  in  1951-1953  from  3,  No.  3, 

1954,  page  22.  The  number  of  participants  in  evening  classes  in  1950  was  taken  from  3,  No.  2,  1953,  page  19.  The  number  of 
university  and  college  students  in  1949  and  1950  was  taken  from  6,  No.  2,  1952,  page  108. 

The  information  on  books  and  cinemas  in  1950  was  given  in  6,  No.  2,  1951,  page  120-121,  in  1951-1953  in  3,  No.  1,  1953, 
pages  40,  43  and  1,  25  November  1954. 

Appendix  Tables  VI  and  Vn 

Machinery  and  Operations  of  Machine  and  Tractor  Stations 

Data  for  the  years  to  1953  are  given  in  3,  No.  4, 1954,  pages  7-12,  and  5,  No.  2, 1954,  page  178.  The  1954  figures  come  from 
I,  12  February  and  18  March  1955. 

Appendix  Table  Vm 

Shares  of  National  Income  produced  by  the  Socialist  and  Private  Sectors  ' 

Figures  for  1949  and  1950  are  from  3,  1951,  No.  1,  page  12,  the  others  from  g  and  the  yearly  Plan  fulfilment  reports. 

; 

Appendix  Table  IX 

Total  Wage  Fund  and  Average  Earnings  ^ 

The  wage  fund  for  1949  and  1950  comes  from  18,  page  32,  which  gives  the  increase  in  1950  in  absolute  figures,  and  from  the 

1950  Plan  fulfilment  report,  which  gives  the  percentage  increase.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1951-1953  are  all  derived  from 
the  Plan  fulfilment  reports.  However,  7,  29  April  1953,  gives  a  cumulative  increase  of  the  wage  fund  in  1952  over  1949  as  being 
87  per  cent,  while  the  corresponding  figure  derived  from  the  Plan  fulfilment  reports  and  used  in  the  table,  is  95  per  cent.  The 
figures  from  1952  onwards  take  into  account  the  abolition  of  the  wage  tax,  not  included  in  the  officially  released  increases  of  the  ' 
wage  fund,  which  give  an  extra  20  per  cent  increase  in  nominal  wages. 

The  wage  fund  covers  all  cash  payments  of  regular  basic  wages  and  salaries,  premia  and  supplements,  including  emoluments  | 

on  paid  leave  and  holiday.  Tax  on  earned  income,  payments  on  State  Loan  subscriptions,  deductions  for  factory  meals  and  ) 

instalment  payments  for  fuel  and  other  supplies  are  at  the  charge  of  the  wage  earner  and  are  not  deducted  from  the  gross  wage. 
Taxes  and  social  insurance  contributions  at  the  charge  of  the  enterprise,  payments  from  the  director’s  fund,  assistance  payments, 
fees  and  premia  for  rationalization  and  innovations,  expenditure  on  protective  food  and  on  labour  safety,  and  old  age  allowances  ^ 
are  not  included  in  the  wage  fund.  (See  2,  25  December  1951.)  ' 

Average  yearly  employment  of  manual  workers  and  other  employees  in  1952-1954  is  given  in  the  Plan  fulfilment  reports 
and  in  1949  in  relation  to  1952  in  7,  No.  2,  1953,  page  141.  The  figure  for  1950  was  derived  from  the  1949  figure  by  adding  to  | 
it  the  numerical  increase  given  in  the  Plan  fulfilment  report.  Average  yearly  employment  in  the  non-agricultural  sectors  in  1951 
was  given  in  3,  No.  1, 1952,  page  5,  employment  on  machine  and  tractor  stations  in  No.  4, 1954,  page  1 1  of  the  same  publication; 
employment  on  state  farms  was  estimated  from  7,  No.  8-9,  1954,  page  93  by  assuming  employment  to  have  changed  between  ; 

1951  and  1953  parallel  with  the  area  of  state  farms  (on  this  latter  point  see,  3,  No.  2,  1954,  page  18).  ' 

Average  yearly  earnings  were  obtained  by  dividing  the  wage  fund  by  employment  numbers  except  in  1954,  when  changes  in 

money  earnings  were  estimated  from  increases  in  real  earnings  and  decreases  in  prices. 


Ill 


CORRIGENDA 
to  the 

ECONOMIC  BULLETIN  FOR  EUROPE,  Vol.  7,  No.  1 
May  1955 


Page  12,  Table  6:  Employment,  Belgium — For  “-0.4”  read  “0.4”. 

Page  29,  Table  16:  Expenditure,  last  line,  1954  Budget — For  “  121.1  ”  read  “  116.3  ”. 

Page  30,  2nd  column,  1st  paragraph,  line  4 — For  “  167  ”  read  “  179  ”. 

2nd  column,  1st  paragraph,  line  14 — For  “  1953  ”  read  “  1954  ”. 

Page  39,  Table  22,  1st  column,  3rd  line — Delete  “  tax  ”. 

Page  44,  Appendix  Table  III,  entiUed  PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL  OUTPUT  IN  EASTERN  GERMANY: 

Electric  power — ^The  most  recently  published  statistics  suggest  that  the  figures  given  in  this  table  and  in 
the  Economic  Survey  of  Europe  in  1954  (Table  29  and  Table  LVIU)  should  be  revised  as  follows: 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

latest  Plan 

Million  MWh 

14.7 

16.7 

18.9 

21.5 

23.3 

24.3 

26.0 

29.6 

Source ;  Die  Wirtschaft,  S  May  1955,  page  2. 

Page  46,  Table  V,  entitled  PLANNED  AND  ACTUAL  OUTPUT  IN  POLAND,  Cotton  fabrics,  1st  column— 
For  “  Millions  of  m*  "  read  “  Millions  of  m  ”.  The  same  correction  should  be  made  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  table  of  the  Econormc  Survey  of  Europe  in  1954  (Table  LX). 


